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TO 


THE QUEEN’S 

MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 


Madam, 

I Lave now tLe satisfaction of placing in Your 
Majesty’s hands the first portion of the narrative of the 
Life of the Prince Consort, which I have had the honour io 
prepare in compliance with Your Majesty’s desire. In 
doing so, may T he permitted to say a few words in explana¬ 
tion of the principles by which I have been guided in its 
composition ? 

Your Majesty is aware of the extreme diffidence—I might 
even say reluctance—with which I accepted the honourable 
task, moat unexpectedly pressed upon mo, of continuing the 
Life of the Prince which had been begun l)y General Grey. 
To mo, biography, while one of the most fascinating, has 
always appeared one of the most difficidt branches of litera¬ 
ture. How difficult, the few masterpieces in that kind, of 
eitlier ancient or modern time, are enough to show. To 
present a hiithful picture of oven tlie simplest life and 
character, moving in scenes with which we are ourselves 
familiar, working in channels in which we have ourselves 
worked, demands rare qualities of imaginative sympathy 
and perception. A life of action, which has swayed' great 
movements or stamped its impress upon great events, may 
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1)0 presented in strong ontlines, and under sucli forcible 
contrasts of light and shade, as will etimnlate tlio imagi¬ 
nation, and make tlie hero or the statesman a vivid reality 
for the reader. But where the inner life has to be portrayed, 
a subtler touch is demanded. We are a mystery to our¬ 
selves ; how much more, then, must wo ])o a mystery to a 
stranger? There is infinite sacrednoss in all noble lives, 
such as alone merit the consecration of biography, Before 
it those mil how with tlie gi-catcsit reverence to whom these 
lives are most intimately kno^vn; for to sucli the tact is sure 
to have been brought most closely homo, which ICeblc has 
neautifully expressed, that— 

Not even the tciidorest heart, and next oiir own, 

Knows half the reason why wo smile or sigh. 

How grave, then, must be his I’osponsihility who vontiiron 
to draw for the world a portrait of any of its hcroi's, which 
shall be at once warmly sympathetic and austerely just I 

Such, and no less, I felt the portrait of tho Prince 
Cuusort ought to be. But who might paint it ? J hud not 
tlie happiness or the honour to know liim personally; but it 
was apparent at a glance that there must he unusual diili- 
culty in dealing with a life consecrated to duly as his had 
been, and marked by that ‘silent, collected iiost.uro’ to 
wliich he was restricted by the peculiar circumsi aiices ol' his 
position. Of much that the Prince liad done for Knglaud no 
further record was needed. It lived in tho institutions lie 
had encom-aged, in the impulses he liad given to soeial im¬ 
provement, the force of which coiitinucs to bo diiily feli,. ()f 
Ins influence both on domestic and European polities mueii 
was surmised. It was difficult to coinjJUte how inucli could 
bo fully told, while events were yet recent, and many of tlie 
actors in them still alive. Of tho niau, as lie was known iu 
his homo nud among his Mends, the charming gliiupsos, 
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wMch had been vouchsafed in The Leaves from a Jowmal, 
and in General Grey’s volume, seemed to leave little that 
could be added to the picture. 

It was natural, therefore, that I should shrink from a 
task whicli, it seemed, might have more fitly devolved on 
some one who could have brought to it the advantages of 
intimate personal knowledge of the Prince, and familiarity 
with the social and political history of the time. I could 
not have anticipated how many of the difiBculties of my 
task would be smootlied away by the geneious frankness 
with which Your Majesty placed at my disposal the amplest 
materials for its accomplishment. Nothing, however con¬ 
fidential, has been withheld which could reflect a light upon 
the Prince’s character, or enable me to present him in his 
true colours before the world. The time has not yet come 
when the fullest use of these materials can be made; but, 
whou it does come, this much is certain,— 

Whatever record leaps lo light, 

He never shall be shamed. 

I have had no panegyric to write. This would have 
been distasteful to Your Majesty, as it would be unworthy of 
the Prince. My aim has been to let his words and his deeds 
speak to others as they have spoken to myself. In doing this 
I have had to speak much and often of Your Majesty; with 
wliom his life was so inseparably interwoven that, without the 
reflected light thus oast upon the Prince, the picture would 
lose many of its tenderest and most penetrating touclies. 

Merely to have continued the sketch embodied in General 
Grey's volume was soon found to be impossible. That 
volume, originally prepared with no eye to publication, 
had a distinctive character of its own. The life of tho 
Prince, after the date to which General Grey had brought 
it down, entered so deeply into tho social and nolitioal 
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history of the time, that it required to be treated on a 
wholly different scale. It seemed better, therefore, that the 
present work should be complete within itself. Accordingly, 
it resumes the narrative of the Prince’s early years. But 
this has been enriched by several most interesting documonls 
entrusted to me by Your Majesty, which place some im¬ 
portant points of the Prince’s character in a fuller and, 
as I venture to think, a truer light. 

In dealing with political events, I have done my best to 
maintain an attitude of strict neutrality. If, unfortunately, 
I have failed in doing so, and in profiting in this respect by 
the example of Y'our Majesty and the Prince, it cannot bo too 
clearly understood, that the responsibility for such opinions 
on public events as may be expressed in this work rests 
entirely ivith myself. 

You, Madam, can alone truly know how far I may have 
succeeded in placing before the world a faithful portraiture 
of the Prince, whose irreparable loss is daily present to 
your heart. Much yet remains to be done to complete the 
pictm-e. It is, however, in aU its Hneameuts, vividly pre¬ 
sent to my mind. If only I can do justice to the materials 
before me, there wiU be no question in the days to come, 
that not without reason has England assigned to the ‘ father 
of her kings to be ’ a foremost place among those whom she 
delights to hold in reverent rememhranoo. 

I have the honour to be, 

Madam, 

Your Majesty’s most devoted 
Subject and Servant, 

Thbodoke Mahiin. 


UjiiOTYsaio: 20iA October, 1874. 
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THE LIEE 


OF HIS BOTAI. maUNEBS 


THE PHINCE CONSOET. 


CHAPTEE 1. 


Fiunois ChahtjES AnouaTiJH Aluebt Emmaxuee— the future 
Albert, Prince Consort of England—^was the second son of 
Emc&t, Duke of Saxe-Cohiu’g-Saalfekl, and of his wife, Louise, 
daughter of Augustus, Duke of fciaxc-Qotha-Altenhurg. He 
was horn at the lloscnau, a siunmer residence of his father’s, 
about foui' miles from Coburg, on tlie 2Gtli of August, 1819, 
His elder and only brother, Ernest, now Duke of Saxe-Cobing- 
Gotha, was bom on the 21st of June in the previous year. 
The names of the young Princes, who were the only children 
of the marriage, were of traditional interest in the family, 
being those of the two sons of Frederick, Elector of 
Saxony, surnamed the Gentle, who were the founders of the 
Albortino and Ernestiuo branches into which the Saxon 
family has since their time been divided.' 

Three months previous to the birth of Prince Albert, an 
event had ocoiuTcd which was destined to exercise a supreme 
influeuce on his future career. At Kensington Palace on the 

' Vroilorick’s sons wore, on Llio niglit of Uio Bih July, llSfi, mrrioil olf from 
tbo Cnbtlo of AKunInirA liy Ihair fatlior's chamburl.un, lumz of JfiiufauAcii, in 
rovongo for haviug boon ooniiiollod by Irodcrick to mnko rostilulion of bonie 
binds, with wliluli ho hod boon iuvostod for ii tinio, on condition that ho should 


Biod 14SA. 

Ernosl 
died 20th 
August, 
1480; Al- 
bort, 12 th 
SeptoniLor, 
IdUU. 
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EARLY YEARS. 


1819-36 


24t]i of Mjiy, 1819, the Duchess of Ken<, sistei' of iho Pi-iuco’s 
father, gave hiitli to tlie Princess, now Queen, Vicloriii. It 
has been noted as a reniarkahle coincirlcnco, that tlu' hiiine 
accoucheuse, Madame Biebold, assisied on both occasions, 
and that the Prince was baptized by the clergyman, Proft'ssor 
Genzlei', who had the year before ofSciated at the marriage' of 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent. Thus it happens, that tlu' 
mother of the Duchess, in announcing to her the birth of ibn 
Prince, who already (27th August, 1819) ‘looks about like 
a little S(iuiiTcl, with a pair of large blue eyes,’ was able to 
speak with fond anticipation of what ‘the May-Klow('r’ of 
Kensington—‘a dear little love’ whom ‘ Rieholdcaniiol Hiifll- 
ciently describe ’—^will be in a year’s time, when the hapi)y 
grandmother hopes to see it {Early Tears, pp. 10, 11), 

Both the young Princes were distinguished by their pre¬ 
cocity. The beauty, gentleness, and vivacity of Albert. se('in, 
however, to have made him the greater favourite, esin'cially 
with his mother. As a child his beauty was reinnrkahle. 
"While yet only eight months old his mother writes, ‘ Albert, 
est superbe, d’nne beaute extraordinaire.’ Two years later 
(11th July, 1821) the Dows^er Duchess of Coburg, in 

ristoro them ■nlien reinstatacl, ns. ho had hoou, in jiosi'.ef.aimi nf hi*, on ii s-st iit o'-, of 
which ho hiid some years previously bpon despoiled. Kimii vuih pnr.iieil iind 
overtiiken with throe of his aceomplicoh, on hin way to Bohouiia with Allioit. 
Tho rest of his party, six in number, who had curried ofTEriiost liy 11 diiloroiit 
route, hawing of his euptnro, snrrondorod sonio days .nflornMivlB, on eoiidilion 
that thoir lives should ho spared. Knnz himself nnd thoso who worn t.ikim 
with him were oxcented. On Iflth Murdi, 1823, tho Duehoss Domigor of 
Cohnrg writea; ‘ Ernest's boys have got a picluro-book. Onn nf tho pietnrts 
pepTc--cnts tho carrying-o£Pof tho Saxon priiiees. This intoi'ost«i tliom gro.ilIy, 
and Albert makes wonderful oyoa in tolling that ono was eaUed Alliorl, Hko 
himseif.'—Early liars, p. 22. His mimosake Albert had noiirly esenpod. 
Wilhelm von Moson, one of Kunz's hind, hud boon told off to seenro hint, bnt 
mistook for him a young Graf von ButIit, who was sleeping in thn siiiim room 
with tho priucfs. liunz discoverad the misl.nko when tho boy was brought out. 
of the castle, lushofl buck to tho room, nnd drugged off tho young Albnrl, nho 
had crept imdor the hod for safety. Tho story of this • Prinzonruiib,’ eoneoived 
and ovecutod ns it wna with a skill and daring romnrknhlo even for thnso «u- 
serupulous times, was well calcnliitod to impress tho hoyish iinneinalion. 
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wntinf^to the Diiclio'?^ of Kent, says of him, ‘ Little Alheriii- 
clien, with his large hlne eyes and dimpled cheeks, is be¬ 
witching, fonvard and qniok as a weasel. He can already 
say everything. Ernest is not nearly as pretty, only his 
intelligent brown eyes are very fine; but he is tall, active, 
and very clever for his age.’ And again (11th August, 1821): 
‘ The little fellow is the pendant to the pretty cousin ’ (the 
Pi'incess Victoria), ‘ very handsome, but too slight for a boy; 
lively, very funny, all good natm’e, and full of mischief.’ 

It was at this time that the young Princes became knmvn 
to their uncle. Prince Leopold, who had left England after 
the coronation of George IV. in 1820, for the first time 
since the death of the Princess Charlotte. ‘ Albert,’ his 
mother writes, ‘ adore son oncle Leopold, ne le quitte pas un 
instant, lui fait dcs yeux doux, I’embrasse t. chaque moment, 
et ne se sent pas d’aise que lorsqu’il peut etre aupr^s de lui.’ 
The attraction was reciprocal, and deepened with advancing 
years. 

Prince Leopold’s object in vi.siting Coburg was to arrange 
a residence for his mother, the Dowager Duchess, for the 
ensuing winter in Italy. Beloved by all her children, she 
was especially beloved by Leopold, who, on the other hand, 
was her chief favourite. ‘She was a woman,’writes King 
Leopold, ‘ in every respect distinguished; warm-hearted, 
possessing a most powerful understanding, and she loved 
her gi’andchildren most tenderly.’ Her husband, a man 
of ‘the most amiable and hiunano character—benevolence 
itself, had been remarkable for his groat love and knowledge 
of the fine arts.’ While Prince Albert was cousidered by 
King Leopold to have inherited these qualities—‘no one 
else in the family possessing them to the sumo degree ’— 
some of the Prince’s leading physical peculiarities appear 
to have been derived from the Duchess, who ‘ had fine and 
most expressive blue eyes, with the marked features and 
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loag nose inlieritcd by most of ber cliiltlron and gnuul- 
childi'on ’ (Mem. by the Queen, Huiri]! renw's, p. ] 8). 

The young Piincca were objects of scarcely less iiiteri’ht and 
affection to their maternal stop-grandmoilior, the Diiclu'hs of 
Saxe-G-otha-AltenbiU’g, second wife of I)ukc Augustus, fatln'r 
by his first wife of the Duchess of Coburg—a woman in wliom 
a naturally kind heart was coinbiucd with strong seuw' and 
thorough goodness and amiability. ‘ Indeed tlieir two grand¬ 
mothers seemed to vie with each other, wliich sliould sliow 
them the most love and kindness’ {Early Tdaiw, p. 20). 
They were always eager to have the hoys with ilii'in, when 
they might. Accordingly, in tire spring of 1822, this pareiil s 
of the young Princes having left Coburg for a tiiiio, wliili' 
the Dowager Duchess of Cohnrg was ahsoui in Italy, llu* 
Duchess of yai.e-Coburg-Grotha hogged that they juiglit Im* 
entrusted to her care. The wisli was granted, uiul wlu’U 
tlioy retm'ued homo, after a tew weeks’ stay with her, it cost 
her no small regret to part with them. On their ri'tiim (o 
Llohurg, the Dowager Duchess, jealous of her favoui‘i(,os, wel¬ 
comed them with delight, ‘Yesterday morning,’ slio writes 
i27th June, 1822), ‘my dear little hoys ciimo back from 
Cotha, and I was overjoyed. Eniest is very much grown. . 
Mhert is very much smaller than his brother, and lovely 
as a Uttle angel with his fair cmds.’ The ooniomporiiry 
portrait by Doll® is sufBcient proof that this was not 
the ordinaay exaggeration of a grandmother’s foudiu'SH. 
A few months later the Duchess reports of lu'v young 
favourites; ‘ They are very good boys on the whole, very 
obedient, and easy to manage, Albert used to rebol a little 
hometimes, but a grave face brings the little follow to 
submit. Now he obeys me with a look.’ The riotous 
spirits of two children of so much character appear, Imw- 


= ■EngvaTodoriginnlly in tbo Earl^ Tears, and 
twtioH to thif, vc>luin,t 


now niTOiluwid as im iHm,. 
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ever, to have become somewhat op^iressive to the kind old 
lady. ‘The boys are very wild,’ she writes a few mouths 
afterwards, ‘and Ernest flics about like a swallow.’ They 
arc to be placed under tlie cai'o of a tutor, of which she is 
glad. hTot so, however, the maternal grandmother at Gotha. 
Who Iieard with alarm of the transfer of such young chil¬ 
dren, the one under five and the other under four, and 
both in some respects delicate, from the care of their nurse 
to that of a man, who could scarcely be expected to know so 
well how to look after their childish ailments. 

Young as he was, so young that he was very willing to let 
his tutor carry him up and down stairs, the Prince was 
delighted with the change ; having even as a child shown a 
groat dislike to be in the charge of women. The tutor was 
a M. Florschutz of Coburg, and he superintended the educa¬ 
tion of both the Princes up to manhood througli all its stages. 
The admirable qualities of his pupils made his duties a 
pleasine. To the younger Prince he was especially at¬ 
tracted from the first. ‘ Every grace,’he writes, ‘ had been 
showered by uatme on this chaiuuing boy. Every eye rested 
on him witli delight, and his look won the hearts of all.’ 
Like his mother in person, and resembling her also in 
quickness, vivacity, and playftdncss, he was her favourite 
child ; and she made no secret of a preference, which might 
in ordinary circumstances have been mischievous to the boy, 
and distiu’bed the affection between his brother and himself. 
Put this distracting iufluouce was not to ho long at work. 
In 1824 a separation was arranged between the Duke and 
Duchess (followed by a divorce in 1826), but not before sho 
had est,ah]ished a hold upon the affections of her children 
wliicli, although they never saw her again, remained with 
them to the last.® ‘ All that could he done to compensate the 

* filio tliod at St. 'Womlol, In SwilSKreland, in 1831, at tho ago of tliirty-two. 
after a long and piinftil illnoBH. Blio was not only boanlifnl, but oxorcised a 
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of a mother’s presence and care Avas done by tin* f>-raiul- 
niuthei’S of the Priucetij who ooutiuued to watch ovoi tlieiii 
with a tAVofold tondernesa, and had the ha25pincas ol sooiiig 
them groAT iipinthe bonds of closest attacbinentj brighteuing 
from year to year in intelligence and knoAvlcdgc, and, Avhilo 
they greAV in strength and enmeliuesH, retaining that tresli- 
ncbS of heart and warmth of feeling, which a siiujile and 
hapjjy home life, such as theirs, is best calculated to dcvelo^ie. 

From a very early age the Prince’s thoiightfulnenH and Ionc 
for knowledge Avere remarkable. He learned quickly, and 
he AA’as alAvays learning. ‘ To do something Avaa Avith him 
a necessity ’ {Early Years, p. 28). The energy Avith wliicli 
he fim’faued his studies Avas carried into his childish siioris; 
and although in childhood he Avas rather a dcdicah* liny, tilio 
force of Ilia character ei'en then made itsclJ’ felt wiih his 
brother and their childish companions, avIio yielded to a 
sway, which he Avas not indisposed to claim, and iqioii occa¬ 
sion to enforce by tho vigoiu* of his arm, Tliis strength of 
Avill, which rested on superior earnestness and dojitli, natu¬ 
rally showed itself more decidedly as ho advanced into 
boyhood; but it Avas not inconsistent Avith a prevailing 
gentleness and benevolence of disposition. 

‘ It was only Avhat ho thought unjust or dishonest,’ wriles 
Cmmt Arthur Mensdorff {Early Years, p. 57), ‘that could 

great clinrm llirongh her intolligonco and kindnees of he.irt. Ifiill of mititqli We, 
and with a hahit of viewing men and things in a droll und hiuuDrims way ■ 
dluivicteristics in wJiich the Princo strongly rosomliloti hor—she was n goner, 1 1 
f.ivourite. But hor marriuge, which commoiiced iiiiflur Iho r!iiru.st luisijii'oh, 
pnn-ud unhappy. ‘Tho Prince,’ says Uie ftnoon {tkrly Yturs, j). 8), • never 
lorgot her, and spoke witli much londorntiss and sorrow of his poor mot her, and 
was deeply affected in rending, nflor his marrhigo, tho aocoimis of hor sad ,iml 
p.iinful illness. Ono of the first gifts ho made to the Queen was n little ])in 
he hud received from hor when a little child. Princess Loniso (the Prince's 
fuimh datiglder, and named affoi* hor grandmother) is said to bo like hor in 
faco.’ Tliis likeness is strikingly apparent in a portrmr prefixed to an inter¬ 
esting description of tho coremouios tipjon the occasion of her marri.igo, imh- 
libhed at Cobura in 1817. 
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make liim angry. Thus I recollect one day when we cliildren, 
Alhurt, Erncat, Fei'diiiand, Augustus, Alexander, myself, and 
a few other hoys, wein playing at the Eosenau, and some of 
us were to stoi'm the old ruined tower on the side of the 
castle, which the others were to defend, one of us sugg’estod 
that there was a place at the Lack by whicli we coidd get in 
without being seen, and thus capture it without dilEoulty. 
Albert dcolared that “ this would be most unbecoming in a 
Saxon knight, who should always attack the enemy in 
front,” and so we fought for the tower so honestly and 
vigorously that Albert, by mistake, for I was on his side, 
gave me a blow upon the nose, of which I still bear the 
mark. I need not say how sorry ho was for the wound he 
had given me.’ 

Two other qualities, in which the child was father of the 
man, are moutioued by his tutor; his eager desire to do good 
and to assist others, and the grateful feeling, which never 
allowed him to forgot an act of kindness, however trilling, 
to himself. The sweetness of his natine showed itself con« 
spicuously during the attacks of illness to which he was 
subject up to the age of ton. ‘Ilis heart seemed then to 
open to the whole world. lie would forun the most noble 
projects for execution after Iris recovery—and, though appa- 
rcutly not satisiiod with liimsolf, he displayed a temper and 
disposition, in tliought and deed, perfectly angolic ’ {Early 
Years, p. lOli). Another characteristic of the hoy, as it 
was of the man, is also recorded hy his cousin, Count 
Arthur JMeusdorlf: a ‘perfect moral purity, both in word 
and deed,’ to which his admirable sweetness of disposition 
was inaiuly owing. Like all healthy, purely-minded boys, 
ho was cheerful and joyons in his tmn of thought, and in 
tho way ho looked at life and men. Combined with a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, ho possessed a gi'oat talent for 
lumiorous imitation, whieli, liowevei', lie oxei'ciscd in the 
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kindliest way, never nsing the power to cxciLe ridicule or 
contempt for its objects. 

The education of the Princes was of the broad gonoral 
character best suited to their position. It included history, 
geography, mathematics, philosophy, religion, Latin, and tbo 
modem European languages, relieved by the study of music 
and drawing, for both of which the Prince early showed a 
marked inclination. He was also from childliood fond ol‘ 
natural history. In the researches to which ibis It'd ho 
developed the habit of exact observation for which, in liiit'r 
life, ho was pre-eminently distinguished. His tastes, in (liis 
resiiect, were fully shared by his brother; and Ibeir boyish 
collections formed the nucleus of the cxcelhuit ‘Eniosl- 
Albert Museum ’ of natiu-id objects, now depusibt'd in Llit* 
Eostung at Cobm-g. Long years afterwards the .sight of his 
old collections in their new home brought back a Hood of 
remembrances to tho Prince with a force and IVcsIuk'sh 
which can he only known by the student, to wlioia every 
object in his collection has an interest, not merely from loca I 
or personal association, bnt because it marks a step in tlu‘ 
‘ pleasant path that winds by stealth ’ to knowledge. ‘ L 
went to-day,’ he writes to tho Queen (SOth May, lH/38), 
‘ to the Museum, where I once more paid my respects (o all 
the birds, butterflies, stones, and sbells, and calk'd IpO mind 
every circumstance connected with their acquisitiou.’ 

The free open-air life led by the boys at the various country 
residences of their father—the Eosenau, Kalcnberg, and 
Ketschendorf, near Coburg, and Eeinhardtsbrimncn, n(!ar 
Gotha ^—^was peculiarly favoxu-able to such studies. Situ- 

< Diiko Augustus of Saalfold-Gotha, (ho Priuoe’s maternal gramlf.ithor, diuil 
in 1822. Hs was sucqeodcd l)jr his lirotlior Diiko Frederick, on wlinsa dimlli, 
in 1836. mthout issue, his pobsossions irero (Uviderl under a family arrange¬ 
ment, hy irliich Gotha was assigned to tho Duke of Colmrg, who thimciiforth 
toot the name of Cohurg-Gotlia. JRdnliai-dtshrnnnon, hoautifully jdai'iid 
shout eight miles from Gotha on the outskirts of the Tlniriiigi.m forest, loriucd 
p irt of tho Duchy. 
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atccl as these are, especially the first and last, amid scenery 
wild, yet not too wild, and rich in the charm which 
steals into the heart from the comhination of wood, water, 
and mountain, with all their variety of life and colour and 
sound, they could scarcely fail to awaken in a natmn so 
finely organised that deep delight in whatever was heautiful 
and grand in scenery, and to cultivate that quick eye for 
all its subtlety of detail, which were a sonree of infinite 
solace and enjoyment to the Prince amid the fatigues of his 
after life. ‘Nothing could exceed the intense enjoyment 
with which a fine or eomiuanding view inspired the young 
Prince ’ {E(wly Years, p. 108). For such a mind every spot 
teems with the associations that make the haunts of youth 
doubly dear. To him they were ‘ the home,’ to which the 
heart could not do othenviso than cling with all the tender 
rcminisconcos of a happy boyhood. 

In a coimtry whore game abounds, and the sports of the 
field and forest are the prescriptive pastime of his class, it 
was natural that the Prince should be early taught to take 
his part in sporting expeditions. Ilis father and brother fol¬ 
lowed them with the ardour of enthusiastio sportsmen. The 
Prince, though by no means indifferent to them, and an 
excellent shot, enjoyed them then, as he did in later life, 
chiefly for the sake of exorcise,'’’ for the pleasures of the 
scenery into which they carried him, and for the multitude of 
natural objects which they Irronght under his eye. They 
were, unquestionably, an excellent tonic, along with his other 
cxercist's, for the habits of close and systematic study, which 
even in boybood ho proscribed for Iriinscif, and conscientiously 
carried out, with the definite object, as ho expressed it in 
a letter to his father so eaiiy as Jrdy 1830, of making him- 

* ‘I don’t nndorBUnd,’lio wonld ofton say, ‘peoplo making a liutiiipf.s of 
eliooting, and going ont for tho ■wliolo day. 3 like it nsi nn nmiisoniont for a 
fow lioura. J)ia Lento kiar (in 'England) veollcti eiti Gese/ui/t daraus wachn' 
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self ‘ a good and useful man.’ Under this wholesome and 
well-regulated mixture of bodily with mental training, the 
delicacy of his childhood seems to have passed away, and ho 
grew up into an active, cheerful, healthy boy. 

In 1834 the time had anived for the ConWrmation of the 
Prince’s brother, now in his seventeenth year. Unlike in 
person and in mind, the Princes were one in heart—and their 
aifection was cemented by the profound esteem with which 
Ernest regarded the purity and ‘incomparable superiority 
and firmness ’ of his brother’s character. In this first solemn 
act of his life, it was thought deshable that the elder Prince 
should not be separated from him with whom bo had hither¬ 
to irone hand in hand from childhood. Neither cordd blu) 
younger Prince’s imion with him in the public profession of 
their faith be regarded as prematine, Albert’s nature being, 
as expressed by his tutor, ‘ singulm-ly earnest and thoughtl'ul,’ 
and indeed instinctively devout. Accordingly, on Palm 
Simday, 1835, the young Princes wore oonfinnod in tho 
Chapel of the Palace at Cobmg. During tho preliminary 
public examination of the Princes, one of the answers of tho 
Hereditary Prince created a marhed impression. Whoii 
asked by the examiner, whether he intended sledfastly to 
hold to the Evangelical Church, he did not confine hiraaolf 
to a simple ‘ Yes 1 ’ but added, ‘I and my brother are firmly 
resolved ever to remain faithful to the acknowledged truth.’ 
The unity of heart and mind between the brothers wlxicli 
prompted this reply coidd not be more strikingly shown. 

Up to this time, with the exception of a short visit to tlioir 
imclc, King Leopold, at Brussels in 1832, the Princes liad 
not left home. They now went to Mecklenburg, to congra¬ 
tulate the Grrand-Duke of Mecklenbrng-Schwerin, their great¬ 
grandfather by the mother’s side, on the fiftieth anniversary 
of bis accession, and after a few days spent there, they tra¬ 
velled on to Berlin. At both places they wei'o well received. 
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iiud produced a most favom-able impression. ‘ It requires, 
howevei-,’ writes the Prince from Berlin (9th May, 1835), to 
his stepmother the Duchess of Coburg,® ‘ a giant’s strength 
to bear all the fatigue we have had to undergo. Visits, 
parades, rides, dejeuners, dinners, suppers, balls and concerts, 
follow each other in rapid succession, and we have not been 
allowed to miss any one of the festivities.’ From Berlin the 
Princes made a toui- to Dresden, Prague, Vienna, Pesth, and 
Olen, returning towards the end of May to Coburg, where 
they once more settled down to their studies. At this period, 
the Prince appears to have taken up seriously the study of 
(jorinau literature and philosophy, as we iind him, in 
February 183G, submitting for criticism to Dr. Seebodc, 
Director of the Coburg Gymnasium, an essay O 71 ihe Mode 
of Thought of the Oemiana, -which had for its object to trace 
historically the progress of German civilisation, a subject, 
not a little ambitious for a youth of sixteen. But we may 
he very sure from what we know of the conscientious habits 
of tlio Prince’s mind, that he would not have approached it 
without having first gone through a series of careful jirolimi- 
nary studios. 

A period had now andved, which was to fonn a critical 
t liming point in the Prince’s life, and which it will be neces¬ 
sary to consider in some detail. 

“ Thu rvinuo's inollioi', as ah'oiuly inontioiiod, tlioil in 1831. Jii tho 
nntuinu iif tho lollowiiig yuiir, lUo Uuko ol’ Cubnrg ra.u'riml Uiu I’rincess Alary 
of W ui'k'iuhorjj. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

Tim house of Coburg was intimately allied by marviugo wiih 
the Royal family of England. In 181G Prince Leopold, the 
youngest brother of Prince Alljert’s father, the IJuk<‘ of 
Cohiu'g, had mai’ried the Princess Chailotte, then presuiripl ive 
lieircas to the English throne. Soon after the death (5th No¬ 
vember, 1817) of that Princess, in whom and in her admirable 
husband the country’s hopes of a wise and exemplary reign 
had been centred, the Duke of Kent, then in his tifty-lirst 
nth July, year, married Victoire Maria Louise, Princess Lciningeu, 
the youngest sister of the Duke of CobiU'g. Born on the 
17th of August, 1786, she had married the Prince Einich 
Charles of Leiningen in 1803. His death in 1813 left her 
a widow with a son, Cliarles Emioh, Prince Loiningou, .and 
one daughter, Anna Feodora, afterwards by marriage PrincoHS 
of IIohenlohe-Langenburg.' StiU. in the freshness of youth 
and beauty, she presented the Duke of Kent, on the 24th 
of May, 1819, with a daughter; and altliough the luarriiigo 
of his elder brother, the Duke of Olaronce, on the siimo 
day with himself^ interposed the possibility of a very dif¬ 
ferent event, and for many years, indeed, loft the succession 
doubtful, the Duke of Kent was in the habit of showing 
the infant Princess to his friends and intimates with tlio 
words, ‘ Look at her well, for she will be Queen of Engliiurl.’ 

* The Prince died in 1859. lEs son Benest, Prince Iieiningen, ie in tlio 
Briti<di Js'avy, and commands the Boyal y.wM. Olo Princess nohonlolio died 
on the 2Srd of Septemhen, 1872. 
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Two cl{uif>litors, l)otli of wliom died in infancy, were horn 
to the Duke of Clarence, and it was therefore for many 
years uncertain whether he might not have issue to succeed 
liim. Under these oircuinatances, it was wisely resolved 
to bring up the Princess Victoria in ignorance of tlie bril¬ 
liant, though anxious, fntiu'e which in all probability awaited 
her, and not until she was twelve years old was slie per¬ 
mitted to know, that no one stood between herself and the 
.succession to the throne.** 


Tn Lni'tli irt's Lift tif Seoti (wil. it. p 242) tlio fiillomiifc I'litry frDni Scott’s 
‘ Di.iiy ’ if. given .—‘ Mny 10, 1828 • JOiiiiid with tlio Bnclioss of Kont. I wjs 
very himlly received liy Prince tcopolil, .iiid ^ir<“.i>nlDd to the little Princess 
Victoria—the lioir-ii|i]i.ir(‘nt to the Crown, ns Hungs now st.ind. . . . This 
lilllc l.idy is odue<iting oiith much euro, nnd walcliwl so closely th.il no busy 
niftid has a iiionioiit to whisper, “ Yon ai'o heir of Enginud," J snspoet if wo 
cimlil (lissoot the litllo ho.u'l, wo shoulil find some pigeon or other hiwl of the 
iiir hnd c.arricd the matter’ The suspicion was uiiUiriil, tut wrong. This is 
canclusivoly shown in the fallowing jiabs-igo in a letter from tlio Baroness 
Leluou (tlio Princess’s govorncss) to Ilor Miijosty (2iid Deconilior, 1887) 

‘ I ask your Majesty's leave to dto someroinatkiihle words of your Mnjesty's 
wlicn only twelve yiuvs old, while Iho Begency Bill was in progress. 1 (hen 
said to the Iluclioss of Kent, that now, for Hid flist time, your Majesty oiiglit 
to know your phieo in tho sneoession. Ilm Koy.il Highness agreed with me, 
and I put Iho goiioalogie.il Lalilo into Iho histmieiil Imek When Mr. Daijs 
(Uio Hueeii’h Instructor, iiftcrwaids Bishop of Petui'horongh) w.is gniio, tile 
Priiu'i ss Vietniia opened as usual tlio hook ag.Hn, and seeing the iwkhtiuiial 
IHiuT s.iid, “I never h.iw that befiro." “It w.vs not thouglil nceessipy you 
should, Pjincoss," laiiswercil. "Isoo, lamiicvircr (ho (lii'onellitui I thought." 
“ iSo it IS, Madam,” I said. After sorao moments the Piiiieessresumed, “ Now, 
niiiiiy a child would ho.isl, hut they don't know tho dilBoulty. Thore is iimeh 
splendour, lint there is mow rcsponsilnlily.” Tho Prineoss having lifted up 
the ioi'olinger of her right hand while she spike, gave luo that liltlo Iwiid, 
saying, “ 1 will bo good. I im<lorslaufl now, why you urged 1110 so inueli to 
le.itn, (‘Veil Latin. My aunts Augusta and Mary never did; but you told 
me Latin is tho I’oundiilion of Eiigiish gr.iniimir, and of all the elegant ox- 
liressions, nnd J loiirned it as you uislnsl it, but I understand all hotter now," 
and the Priiiecbs gave 1110 her hand, i'epe.iling “Iwill bo good!" I then 
said, “ Hut your aunt Ailelaido is blill young and may have children, and of 
course they tvotild .ibcond tlie tlirmio after thoir hither 'William I'V., niitl not 
you, Priiieoss." Tlio Princess .answerod, "Andif it was so, I slioulJ never 
fool disappointed, for I know by tho lovo aniil Ailelaido boars mo, how fond 
sho is of eliildrim." IVhoii ftueou Atlolaido lost her second jirineosb, shu wrote 
to tlio Diiclioss of Kent, “ My childron aro do,id, but yours lives, and sho la 
niino, too! ’” 


' I cried 
imicli on 
leiiriiing it, 
anil over 
doplorod 
lltib eon- 
tiiigeiicj'.’ 
—Norn 
iiy Till. 

Q,vjiun. 
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Tlie untimely death of the Duke of Kent (23v(l .Tanunvy, 
1820) within eight months after the hirtli of tlio ftrinei'SH 
Victoria, naturally threw upon his hi-other-iu-law, Priuee 
Leopold, the care of his widow and child. The Prince, who 
was then in Rcntland, hiu-ried back to kSidmotith, wlii're <he 
Duke had died. Tortured by the associations couDeeted 
with his own still recent aflliction, he had never before 
had the coinage to look upon the blooming face of his iiifaut 
niece, but from this moment he asaiuned her father’s place, 
and discharged its duties with conscientious devotion. The 
little ‘ May-Flower ’ was therefore an object of the dcepesl 
interest to her relatives in Coburg; and long before h1u> 
eoidd have lieen regarded as the future Queen, the idi'ii of 
her mai'riage with one of her Coburg cousins had obviously 
taken such root in the femily, that Prince Albert’s nurse 
was in the habit of prattling to her charge, when he was only 
three years old, of his destined hride in England (Early 
Years, p. 213). As the years advanced, and it became move 
probable that what the Dowager Duchess of Coburg had truly 
called ‘ the dangerous grandeur of Royalty ’ might devolve 
upon the young head which was so dear to her, this idea 
grew into an abiding wish, strengthened by what she saw 
of the (pialities mental and moral of the youngest of Iho 
Coburg Princes, The Dudiess died in November 1831, 
but hei views appear to have had the full concurrence of her 
son, now Kong Leopold, who bad had repeated opportunities 
of forming an estimate from personal observation of tlie 
character of his nephew. 

In 1836 there was no longer any doubt as to the suooesainn 
of the Princess Victoria to the throne, and in all probahiliiy 
at no very distant date. Already several aspirants for her 
hand were in the field. The time had therefore arrived for 
making some progress towai-ds the fulfilment of what could 
not have been othenvise than an object of the gi'eatcst natural 
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anxiely to King Leopold. TIis own opinion was that no 
other Prince was so qualified to make liis niece happy, or 
to fulfil worthily the difficult duties of the Consort of an 
English Queen. But he loved the Princess too well, and was 
too deeply conscious of the immense responsibility of such a 
choice, to act with precipitation, or rrpon his owir judgment 
merely, which the bias of natiu'al affection, no less than of 
family feeling, might insensibly have warped. He therefore 
took counsel with one who was not liable 1 0 bo misled from 
any such cause, and on whose penetrating jndg'inent of men 
and things, no less than his fearless independence, the King 
had learned by long experience to place implicit reliance. 
This was his friend and private advisor, Bai’on Christian 
Fiiedrioh von Stockmar; and as this remarkable man was 
destined to play no unimportant part in the subsequent 
story of the Prince, it may not bo out of place here to give 
some particulars of his past career. 

He was a native of Coburg, bom in 1787, and had entered 
the service of Prince Leopold, as priraie physician, in 1816, 
at the time of the Prince’s marriage with tlie Princess Char¬ 
lotte. She had died with her hand clasped in his, and it was 
he who had to announce to the Prince the blow which struck 
him to the heart, both in his affections and his ambition. 
By his sympathy and skilful treatment the Prince had been 
enabled to sustain a shook under which he might otherwise 
have sunk. From this time down to 1831 Rtockmar acted as 
tho Prince’s privaio secretary and the controller of his lioiise- 
hold, residing almost exclusively in England, where ho ac- 
cpiirod a thorough knowledge of the country, its people, and 
Constitution, and bringing to the study of these the sympathy 
of strong liberal opinions, together with powers of observa¬ 
tion, and philosophical deduction of n very high order’. lie 
took part, as tiro private adviser and representative of King 
Leopold, in the protracted and complex diplomatic negotia- 
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tions with the pleiiipotentiaries of the great European PowcrK, 
which took place in London after the King’s aceoptauce 
of the Belgian Crown, and which resulted in the Treaty ot 
1831, for securing the independence and seeiu-ity of th(! nc'w 
kingdom. The arrangement as to the English allowance 
settled upon Prince Leopold on his marriage with the 
Princess Charlotte, which hecaine necessary on his ascending 
the Belgian throne, was also carried through by liiiii, under 
circumstances of no slight dillicidty, with signal tact and 
success. Tliese transactions had brought him into intimni(' 
contact with the leading diplomatists of Europe, as well as 
with the chiefs of the two great political paities in England, 
and by these bis unusual abilities, and his great single- 
mindednoss, and stindy integrity were held in high csl ima- 
tion. ‘ Cost un original,’ said Count P’elix de Merodo of 
him; ‘mais quel hounfetehomme!’ And Lord Piilraorstou, 
no friendly critic, paid him this remarkable testimony, ‘ J 
have come in my life across only one absolutely disinter¬ 
ested man—Stoclanai'.’ 

He would accept no official appointment in Belgium, 
and in 1834 retired to Coburg, where bis wife and family 
resided. Here he continued in acthe contidciitial corre¬ 
spondence with his former master, and had opportunities of 
seeing the yoimg Princes, hut only in the most casual way, 
from time to time. He had no relations with the Ducal 
Home; and, indeed, there is reason to believe he was 110 
favourite Ihere. Weak in health, and void of personal 
ambition, the quiet studies of his tranquil life in Coburg, 
and the care of his own family, would have sufficed for his 
happiness. But an appeal from his old master for counsel 
or as'iislance at all times overcame every other consideration. 
A great issue, moreover, was now at stake. No one knew 
better than Stockmar how much must depend upon the 
Prince, who should be chosen to occupy the post neai’cst to 
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the throne of England; and his attachment to flic yomig 
Princess, no less than his genuine love for tlie country over 
which she was destined to reign, were of themselves enough 
to make him forego his private inclinations, if hy so doing 
he could advance the object which King Leopold had so 
deeply at heart. 

That the King should place the greatest reliance on liis 
judgment was most natural. Stockmar had been his chosen 
friend when he had himself looked forward to occupying ilie 
position and fulfilling the duties, to which, as liushand of 
the future (iuocn of England, he liad for a time cherished 
the proud hope of being called. He had in times of trial 
found in him a counsellor at once far-sighted and fearless, 
looking only to Avhat was best, and, rarest virtue of all, 
unwarped hy any bias of selfish personal considerations. 
Moreover, his position in Prince Leopold’s English houseliold 
liad brought the Princess Victoria much under liis observal ion. 
Ho was thus peculiarly qualified both hy what he knew of 
her character, and by deep pcrsoinil interest in her welfare, 
no less than by his knowledge of what would be looked for 
from licr husband hy the English nation, to gi\e tlic best 
advice on the difficult problem submitted to his judgment. 
Tim short-lived union of his fonner master witli the Princess 
Charlotte had, to use his own words in 1817, presented ‘ ii 
rare picture of love aud fidelity.’ Her husband, in Jieai-t and 
head, in accomplishment and in will, had been a model 
Prince; and Stockmar was not a man to rest contented 
with less than the hope of seeing this state of things I'P- 
producpd xmder still happier auspices. This at least is 
certain, that the austere sincerity witli which he answered 
to the appeal for his advice was the happiest omen for tlie 
welfare of the objects of his solicitude, aud especially for the 
future relations between the Prince and himself. 

His opinion of the Prince, ns lie knew him in 18S6, is 

YOI. T. 0 
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cxpres'icd in the following lettej', in the Loginuing of that 
year, to the King of tlie liolgisins:— 

‘ Albert,’ be writes, ‘ is a tine young fellow, well grown for 
hi>- age, with agreeable and valuable qualities; and who, if 
things go well, may in a few years turn out a sti-ong, hand¬ 
some man, of a Idudly, simple, yet dignified demeanour, hlx- 
teruiilly. therefore, he pos.se&ses all that pleases the ac'x, ami 
at all times and in all countries must please. It may }>ro\e, 
too, a luchy circumslanee, that even now he has somethiug 
of an English look. 

‘ Tmt now the (luestimi is, How as to his mind ? On ibis 
point, too, one hears nouch to his credit. Hut iliese judg¬ 
ments are all mor-e or less partial; and until [ have observed 
him loijger, I can form no judgment as to his citjraeiiy imd 
the iwolmhle development of his character. Ho is said io be 
circumspect, discreet, and even now cautious. Ihii nil (his 
is not enough. He ought to have not merely gnait ahilily, 
hut a nffht ambition, and gi-cat force of will as w(']l. I'o 
])uraue for a lifetime a political career so arduous dmuands 
more than energy and inclination—it demands also llud. 
earnest frame of mind which is ready of ils own accord (0 
sacrifice mere pleasure to real ueefulness. If he is not satislied 
hereafter with the consciousness of having achieved one of 
the moat influential positions in Europe, how often will lu' 
feel tempted to repent what he has undertaken ? If he do('s 
not from the very outset accept it as a vocation of gravi- 
responsibility, on the efficient fulfilment of which hia honour 

and happiness depend, there is small likelilmod of liis suc- 
ceediug." ® 
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These -woids have peculiar significance, as indicating the 
principle Avhich regulated the formatiuu of llie Prince's 
character and the practice of hiu life. 

Stockmar declined to coininit himself to an opinion unlil 
he had seen more of the Prince. He had frequent opportu¬ 
nities of doing so within the next few months, and closer 
observation satisfied him the mind and cliaracter of the 
Prince were such, that hy time and training ho might he 
expected to qualify himself for the high \'ocation for whicli 
he was designed. But one thing above all he ui'ged as indis¬ 
pensable, that no chiim on the Prince's behalf for the hand 
of his cousin shoidd he 2 n'eferred, unless an impression in h is 
favoiu' from personal acquaintance should first have hocn 
produced p. 311). An invitation from 

the Duchess of Kent to the Duke of Uohurg and his sons 
to visit her at Kensington Pulhce presented a favourable 
opportunity for an introduction. ‘Hut,’ Stockmar wrote, 
‘ it must he made a shm qua, non, tliat the object of the 
visit bo kept strictly secret from the Princess as Avell as 
from the Prince, so as to leave them completely at their 
case.’ 

Accordingly the Duke came to England with his sons in 
Way 1830, and remained there for about four weeks. The 
seerol was kcj)!. It could, in a sense, have scarcely been a 
secret to the Prince, as the Dowager Duchess of Gotha had 
often sijoken to him years before of her earnest wishes on the 
subject. But he had no reason to think this was more than 
a family wish; and the Princess at least was left freely to the 
impulse of her own inclination. That this was favourable 
and let itself be unconsciously seen in her letters to her uncle 
is most in’obable. At all events, almost simultaneously with 
the Prince’s leaving England, King Leopold made her aware 
of his wishes on the subject. The answer made it impossible 
to doubt how entirely those of the Princess were in aecordtmee 
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witli his o^vTi. ‘ I htive ouly now to hog- .you, my (huiro'-i 
imcle,’ it cnnclutlcs, ‘ to take care of the hoiilth of one now so 
dear to mo, and to take him imder your special proioeiioii. 
I liopo and trust that all will go on prosporoubly and well on 
this subject now of so much imporlancc to me*’ {LetUu' of 
Pniiceus frictw'ich io Khiy Leopold, 7th Juno, 183(1). 

The Prince, however, was still kept in the dark; Iml llio 
plan for his education, with a view to tho lawsihilily of liis 
hoing calk'd to fulfil tlio duties of Prince Consort, was earriod 

o 

into effect. Baron .Stockmar had previously dispost'd of Ihis 
(piestion with his accustomed foresight and st rung praelioal 
sense,in a letter to King Leopold. Cohuvg, ho\irge<l {Ihod- 
vjiii'dicjl'eitea, p. 311), was no jdac;' for Iho studic's now 
required. Ahlo tutors might no douht ho found ihi'ro ; hut 
frank intercom-se with other men was essential to leiudi tin* 
Prince -what men are and how to co 2 )o with them: and 
how was this possible at a small Court, with all its c'x- 
clusiveness and conventional restrictions? Berlin, again, 
was most imdesirahle. The thing of irrimai-y importane;', a 
Just view of the present state of Em-opo, could Hcavo(']y hi' 
acquired there. The politics of Prussia, which at tliat. iiino 
owed its position among the European Powers more to llio 
favour of circ’.uustances than to its intej'ual strength, wore 
too much those of a parvenu, who is constantly ('illu'r over 
or under-rating himself and others. Tho attitude whic'li 
it had taken up towards Germany was neither jiolitac nor 
honoiu-ahle. It could not therefore form a good [jolilic'al 
school, and the Prince would hear there everything ahmd. 
politics, except the truth. Socially, too, Berlin Avas, in 
iStockmar’s opinion, a had school for Princes, tho, tone of 
That capital being formal and priggish. All that could 
he learned there would be the arts of administration and 
of war, but whatever was essential of these might he 0 /q\v.dly 
Avell leai-ned elseAvhere along with otlier things of no loss 
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moment. In Berlin, moreover, profligacy was epidemic, 
and uowlicre would it bo so difficult to keep young men 
tree from the prevailing’ laiiit. Vienna, ag’iiin, in the 
])eculiar relations which it occupied towards (rermany, was 
ill Btockmar’s opinion no school for a (lerman Prince. 
The Universities ? Tlieir training’ was too one-sided and 
theoretical for one whoso vocation would he to deal prac¬ 
tically with men and ihinga on a great scale. Bru&selh, 
on the other hand, seemed to conihiue the luoht flu'our- 
ablc conditions. There the Priiico would he under the 
eye and influence of his imcle, ivho was living in the full 
stream of European politics, and was working out the pro¬ 
blem of Constitutional Govoi’muent, where it had been hither¬ 
to unknown; and, -whethor the English marriage was hrouglit 
to bear or not, tlie Prince would be far more likely to protit 
by the study of politics in the free and stirring arena of 
a Constitutional Kingdom, than in one where the wliole 
machinery of Government wtus proiielled from a mouarcliical 
centre. 

Following this advice, the Prince and his hr other went to 
Brussels on leaving England, taking Paris on their way, 
whore they made the acqiuiiutance of tlie Orleans family. 
They were 23hicod under the care of Baron Wicchmami, a 
retired officer of the English (iorinan l^egion, and remained 
for a period of ten months closely ocouiflod with tlio study of 
history and modern laugiuiges. Under the guidance of 
JM. (iuotolet, the eminent st-atist and mathematician, the. 
Prince also devoted himself to the study of the higher nudhe- 
inatics, and the atoplication of the law of prohahilities to 
social and natural phenomeua. The line of inquiry and of 
thought thus opened was ever afterwards a favoiu’iie one with 
the Prince, who fj’om time to time, in the coiTcspondenco 
which he contiiined until the last year of his life to keep up 
with M. Quetelct, regrets that ho is prevented from prosecu- 
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Mil" it as he could have wished hy the multiplieiiy of tlio 
claims made upon liis time by art, science, and invention, and 
which continued to grow in almost over whelming uuiuhor as 
the years advanced. In this cori'espondence he trcqueiiily 
iceiu's ivith p^ ident pleasure to the time spent in Krusai'ls ; 
and he took an opportunity in his Address at the Opening ot 
the International Statistical Congress (Kith July, IH(iO) 
publicly to express his acknowledgnieuts to ]\[. Quididet, and 
to pay a warm tribute to the merits of that viuy disliii- 
giii-hed man. H wa', characteristic of the Piince’a candour 
thai lie should have done so. The influence of M. (iiu'li'U't 
ill the formation of liis conclu&ions upon many iniportaiil 
subjects had unquestionably been considerahh*. Of iioiie of 
i\I. Qiietelet’s works, perhaps, was this more true than ol his 
original and most suggestive volume, Du SiiUhm soainl, ol. 
del Lois qui la rc(jment, Paris, 1848. This work was 
dedicated to the Prince, and its influence is appiivmit in 
many of the views which were subsequently developed in his 
Speeches and Addresses. 

From Brussels the young Princes went, in April 18.'17, lo 
Bonn; where they remained, with the exception of (he usual 
vocations, for the nexteighteenmonths. Uiiderllu' (uniiu'iit 
men who then maintained tlie reputation of tliiit, Universily, 
Betliman Ilollweg, A. W. v. Schlegcl, the younger l<’iehte, 
Lohell, Kaufmann, PerthAs, d’Alton and others, Prince Albert 
piu-siied his studies with the same eagerness hy wliicli liis 
earlier- yeai-s had been marked, and distinguished liimself by 
the rapid progress which he made, especially in the natura'i 
sciences, in political economy, and in philosophy. ‘Amongst 
all the young men at the University,’ writes Prince William 
of Lowenstein, with whom he tliere formed a close and in- 
timate friendship, ‘he was distinguished hy his knowlcMlge, 
his diligence, and his amiable hearing in society. He liked 
above all things to iliscuss questions of public law and meta- 
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physic*!, and constantly, during our many walks, juridic.il 
principles or pliilosopliical doctrine^ wore thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed.’ Amid all his absorption in those scvoi-er sturlies, 
to which tho prospects of a gi’oat possible future with its 
rcspousiliilitios can scarcely have failed to give coiici'utniliou 
and purpose, tlie Prince was careful to keep up his training 
in tlie manly exorcises appropriate to his youtli. For liis 
excellence in tlieso generally, and, like the young Laeries, ‘for 
Ins rapier most especial,’ he was no less distinguislicd, and in 
a fencing match carried off the prize from about thirty eoin- 
jjetitors. JMor was music forgotten, of which the Prince was 
always passionately fond, and in which lie had already shown 
considerable gifts as a composer. Among his coiniianions, 
says Prince* von Ldwenstein, ho was looked upon as a master 
of tho art. In short, he adds, ‘ tlie Prince entered with the 
greatest eagerness into ovory study in which be engaged, 
whether boloiiging to science or art. Ho spared no exertion 
either of mind or body; on tbe contrary, he rather sought 
difficulties in order to overcome thorn. The result was such 
an harmonious development of his powers and iiicidtici, as is 
very seldom arrived at.’ 

The Prince’s talent for mimicry and ihc grotesque was 
often exercised for the ainasement of his companions. A 
University, especially a Grcnnan University, with the oddly 
accentuated ways of iis protesaors, can never fail to sup]jly 
abundant inatmiala for this kind of gift, and as the Prince's 
excellent memory, and mastery of the various subjects clealt 
with, enabled liim eltlier to reproduce wliole passages from 
tlioir loctiu’es, or to improvise excellent imitations of them, 
his skill was sure never to he in want either of a theme or of 
a syinpatlictic audience. His powers in this direction, which 
appear to have been very freely exercised at the University, 
wore never lost; neither were the keen perception of the 
ludicrous, and the genial play of humour deadened, out of 
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wliidi they f.pvaiig. Happily for a mtm of onnicst liiiliiln of 
uiiucl, these ipialities siu’vivc sorrows, disappoiiitmonl s, siifler- 
iug in all its forms, and often help to uwiko things cnduriihle, 
under wliicli mind and body would otherwise sucenml). 

Woon after the Prince had settled in Bonn, ihe death of 
■\Villiiim TV. (20th June, 1837) devolved siuiK'vvliat unex¬ 
pectedly upon the Princess Victoria, then only (dglileen, th(> 
griu e respon&il)ilities of Queen of Enghind. Tlies(' were' made 
lUMie serious by the state of parties at tlie time, (>!icli ar¬ 
rayed in em enoTiied hostility against the other,-.nul inain- 
tainingthe struggle for power with a zeal, which the iieci'ssioii 
of a young and popular Bovereign to the tliroue could searoely 
iiiil to quicken into warmer life. Against the daugc'rs of h(>r 
difficult position the young Queen luul heen secured, so Car 
as this could he done, by cai'efiil training in somul oons1.il 11 - 
tiouul principles, and l)y ilio paternal counsels of King 
Leopold, whose great knowledge and experience were con¬ 
stantly at her service. In anticipation of the Prinoess’s h'gal 
majority, on the previous 2‘itb of May, he luul urrangeil for 
the presence of Baron Stockmar in England to aid lu'r by 
his counsel and assistance; and the arrival of the Baroii, 
about a month before tlio King’s deatli, hai)pen(!d must op¬ 
portunely, when the immediate prob 2 )eut of thi' Aecessiuu Imd 
brought closely home to the Princess the niaguitudo and 
delicacy of the duties she was likely so soon to be called 
upon to perform. He was a man on whose jiulgmeut, lor(«- 
thought, and purity of motive, no less than on Ins thorough 
knowledge of the English Constitution jmd of tlio English 
people, entire reliance might be placed; and possessing as lie 
did the complete confidence of the Princess, his advice at 
such a crisis could not fail to be of the highest valnm As 
such It was viewed by her, and it strengthened her stejis 
amid the mazes of the numerous pei-ploxitios which siir- 
roiinded her new position. 
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Tlio Princo was not likely to be an incliffei'eiit observer of 
what was taking place in England. He lost no time m con- 
griitnlating his ‘dearest cousin’ on the great change which 
had taken place in her life. ‘Now,’ he adds, writing on the 
2()th of June {Earlij Years, p. 147), ‘ you are Queen of the 
mightiest land of Em-ope, in your hand lies tire happiness 
of millions. May Heaven assist you and strengthen you 
with its strength in that high but difficult task ! I hope 
that your reign may be long, happy, and glorious, and that 
yoiu efforts may be rewarded by the thankfulness aud love 
of yoiu subjects.’ His coireapoudence also records the satis- 
taetiou with which he hears of the ‘ astonishing self- 
possession ’ of the youug Queen, aud of the high praise from 
all parties, which seemed to promise so ausprciously for her 
reign. 

Tire accession of the Qireen revived the rnmours, which 
had been for some time current, of a contemplated marriage 
with her cousin; and it was thought expedient by their unde, 
with the view of withdrawing public attention for the time 
fi'om the young Princes, that they should spend the autumir 
vacation of 1837 in making a tour through (Switzerland aud 
the north of Italy. Septembea: and October were accordingly 
spent in a thorough exploration of Switzerlarrd arrd the 
Italian lakes on foot. This mode of Havelling, rigidly 
adhered to by tho Prince under every difficidty, enabled him 
to enjoy the beauties of the country to the fullest degree. 
Milan and Venice, with their treasmes of art, completed the 
delights of his tom. Nor was tho young Queen absent ti’om 
his thoughts, for wherever he went he collected views and 
other memorials—such as a ‘Hose des Alpes’ from the Eighi, 
an autograph of Voltaire’s procured at Ferney—which he 
forwarded to her in a small volume upon his return. Tho 
pleasines of this tom were somewhat overshadowed for the 
Princes by the thought that their lives, which had hitherto 
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run on in a mingled cniTcni') ■were soon to l>e divitleil, tintl 
that next year each inuat atart upon a scpiirato coiii'ho in i lie 
fultilnvent of tlieii respective ctireers. ‘Unit itninu'iil, tlio 
Prince writes to the Duchess of baxc-trotliii ^I9th Novoiiilier, 
1837), ‘is, in its saddest form, over Itoforo me.’ 

On his retmn to Bonn, inrngorated liy his holidtiy, I he 
Prince plunged with increased energy into the sliidicH tijtpi'o- 
priate to his future position: lioman law, politictil economy, 
liistoiT, anthropology, and philosophy, rvitii the jiiodern liin- 
gmiges. At these, especially the tii-sl, he worked with il«« 
closest application to the end of the, year, whmi ho smiglit, 
some relaxation in those long pedestrian I'lunhlea for wliieli 
the Rhine eoimtry near Bonn presents so many Ojiporl unit ies. 

But the time had now nn'ivod when the iirojoet of t1ie 
English marriage had to be brought cxplieii,ly liei'ore liim. 
The Queen Iiad been consulted by her uncle, wlio cousidi'red 
it expedient that some ‘decisive arvangeineiit’ should he 
made for the year 1839. To this Her Majesty di'miirred, for 
reuxons which her uncle considered conclusive, and which 
those who know the world best will agree were dielaled liy 
sound practical sen.se. She w’as herself, slic urgi'il, i,oo ymmg. 
So also was the Prince; and,being still under age, a iiiiirriiigo 
■with him would he regarded by her subjVeLs a.s premalure. 
Moreover, his mastery of the English langiaige was s(,il) very 
imperfect, and, if he was to take up a pi'oper jiosilimi in 
England, it ■was important that tliis dol'cot slioiild bo ]■(>- 
medied; and that he should also have a wider expevionee, 
more practised habits of observation, and more self-roliaitee, 
than it was possible he could up to tliat time have accpiiivd. 

During a visit which he made to Brussels with liis hroi lier, 
in the beginning of 1838, the Prince was made aware of 
wliat was proposed, and of these necessary condition-s, 

‘I have had a long conveimlion with Albert,’ King Eoo- 
pold writes to Baron Stoekmar, who was then in England, 
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in the hldi’ch nf that year, ‘and have put the whole case 
lionestly and kindly before liiin. He looks at the question 
troin its most elevated and honourable point of view. He 
couBiclers that troubles arc inseparable from all human pobi- 
tioiis, and that, therefore, if one must be subject to plagues 
and annoyanocb, it is better to be so for some great and 
worthy object than for trivial and paltiy ends. I told him 
it would be necessary to postpone the mariiage for a few 
years. ... I find him very bcnsihle on all these points. 
But lie made one just remark. “ I tun leady,” he said, “ to 
submit to this delay, if I liave only t.onie certain assurance 
to go upon. Jlut if, after waiting, perliap-., for three yisus, 
I should find that the (iucen no longer desired the mariiage, 
it would place me in a ridiculous position, and would, to a 
certain extent, ruin all my prospects for the future.” ’ In 
the same letter the King remarks of the Princo: ‘If I 
am not very much mistaken, ho possesses all the qualities 
reipiired to fit him for the position which ho will occupy 
in England. His understanding is sound, his apprehension 
clear and rapid, and his heart in the right place. He has 
great powers of observation, and possesses singular prudence, 
without anything about him that can be called cold or 
morose’ {Early Years, p. 217). Already iho Prince was 
remarkable for a power of self-control unusual in so young a 
man. The King’s attention, he mentions, had been called 
to this by the Prince’s governor. Colonel Wiechmaun, with 
the remai'k that ‘ he Avill find this quality most useful to 
him in after life.’ It was certainly often and severely tested. 

In the course of this visit it was arranged that, after 
leaving the University, the Princo bhoukl make a tour in 
Italy to complete liia education. The Queen had made 
Baron Stockmar, who was in constant personal communica¬ 
tion with her at this time, fully aware of her feelings and 
wishes upon this subject, and requested him to accompany 
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the Prince upon hio tour. What had piissod hotwoou IIkmu 
was well known to King Leopold. Neither ho nor Haioii 
Stockuiar was therefore likely to cuterl.T,iu mingiviugs with 
respect to Her Hlajesty's ultimate intent ions, iiKliougli these 
appear to ha\e been, perhaps not unnaturally, i)reseut to 
the mind of the Prince's father (Uarly IVftr.v, p. Jllil). 
In Ain-il the j’oiing Prince again visited King Le(»polil al 
llrubselB, and the King was able to report to Jhiron KloeUiiiar 
on the liith of that month, that the objection to the Piinee 
Albert's too youthful appearance was rapidly disappeaiing. 
‘Albert,’ he writes, ‘is much improved, lie looks so inneli 
more manly, and from his “touruuro” one might ('asily 
take him to he twenty-one or twenty-two.’ 

■With the Italian journey was to come the dieaded 
separation of the brothers. Prince Ernest was to go to 
Dresden, and theie enter upon active military lifi>, starting 
first, so as not to he left at home aloue. ‘Tin* separation,' 
writes Prince Albert to Prince von Lowonslein, 2(»th October, 
1838, ‘will be frightfully painful to us. Until now we 
have never, as long as we can recolh'ct, been a single 
day away from each other. I cannot hear to tliink of that 
moment.’ So completely, ‘with two seeming Inidii-s iail one 
heart,’ had tho brothers up to this moment shared all I heir 


sports, their studies, their joys and trouhlcs, (he life oJ' each 
had been so merged in that of the other, that it, is with 
an obvious shock and sense of sti’angi'iiess the* Ih-ince (imls 
himself, in annoimcing his hvothor’s departure to (heir 
grandmother at (iotha, forced ‘to give* up tlio ciistom of 
saying we, and to use the I, which sounds so cold and 
egotistical’ {Early Years, p. 184).'' 

The wrench was severe to both. But the y(>ung(>r Priiu-e 
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wns not pjniitlort to bvood over it in tin* soliiiifle of Lojne. 
A few (lays aft('nviinls lie bet out for Italy, in fiiltilnient of 
a loiig-olierislied fle&ire, accompanied liy Jiaron Stockiiiar. 
lie knew the Jiarou only sli}>]it]y, and indeed was rather at 
a los-i to understand why he was soug-ht out hy one to wlioin 
he was almost a stranger. Put tlio services of his uncle’s 
friend were not to he slighted, especially ab Paron Stockmar 
wa, already familiar with the gTound from having Aisited 
it more than once, along with Prince Leopold. On the 
24th of Decenilier, 183H, they reaclu'd Ploronce, whore they 
remained in the Casa Cerini till the following March. To 
one who, like the Prince, loved and had studied hoth Nature 
and Art, Florence was, as might be expc'cted, full of chann. 

‘ 1 am often quite intoxicated with delight,’ he widtea to his 
old University friend. Prince von Lowenstein, ‘ when I come 
out of one of the galleries. The country round Florence, 
loo, jjosseasos extraordinary attractions.’ And Sir Francis 
fieymom', then a Lieutenant in ilie 19th Eegiment, who had, 
at the request of King Leopold, joined the Prince at Florence 
in Februaiy, and remained willi him for the remainder of 
his lour, mentions that his great delight ‘Avas to hike long 
Avalks in the beautiful couuiry round Florence. This lie 
appeared heariily to enjoy. He la'came at once gay and 
animated. “ Now I can breathe! Now I am happy I ” 
Such were his constant exchiinations.’ 

In Florence llic Prince continued his active and studious 
liiibits, rising ai six and Avorking till noon, dining simply 
at two o’clock, when his drink was Avater, and going to bed 
as a rule at nine. Music occupied much of his attention. 
He played well on both the piano and the organ, and he 
Avould often resort to the Church of the Padia, when it was 
closed to the public, to play on its fine organ. As the music 
penetrated the solemn stillness of the chm'ch and cloisters 
(Sir P'rancis Seymour writes), the monks on theii’ way to 
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the Refectory would stop and listen, whispcriniv to cucJi 
other, ‘Quel Principe forestiere suoua hone (puisi ([unuio 
il nohtrn Papi’—Papi being the organist of the Jhulia, and 
also the Prince's instructor. 

Little as the Prince 'was disposed for such things, tlu' 
amusements of society necessnrily claimed luany ol his 
evenings. *I lane thrown myself,’ he says, in his letter 
already quoted, ‘into the vortex of society. J Jiave diiiiccd, 
dined, supped, paid comiiliinents, hccu introduced to people 
and had people introduced to luc, cliattercd Priaicli au<[ 
English, exhausted every conceivable fibrasi* about tlu' 
weatlier, played the amiable—in short, have made “ bonne 
mine a mauvais jeu.” You know my passion for tliis sorl 
of thing, and must therefore admire my stiauigth of cha- 
laeter, in that I haie ne\er excused myself, iu‘\er rcliinied 
home till 5 in the morning, in a word, tliat 1 ha\e iiiiily 
drained the Carnival cup to the dregs.’ This i»layliil ex¬ 
aggeration of his saecihees to the claims of fasluoiiabit* life 
is well balanced by the ball-room incident recorded by Hir 
Francis Seymour {Early Years, p. 196). Seeing the Prince 
engaged in a warm discussion with the blind Martpiis di 
Capponi, a man of distingnislied attainments, tlie Uraiul 
Duke Leopold remarked to Lady Augusta I'^ox, ‘llert' is a 
Prince of whom we may be proud. Lovely parlaiers wait ibi- 
him, while he is occupied with the leanied,’ 

Even his elderly and sage friend Stockmar ra]li('(l him 
on his disinclination to geneiul society and liackwardnosH iu 
paying attention to the ladies; ascribing those'peculiariiies 
to the circumstance, that the Prince had unforiuuatuly ioo 
little of the society and tending of a mother or olhei' 
cnlthated woman during his early yeai-s. Tliey were ]»ro- 
hahly quite as much the result of temporamout. In tliese 
matters, at any rate, it is idle to fight against iiaiure or 
confirmed habit. The Prince was too sincere to aifeiit an 
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mtorest or admiration which lie did not feel, and was at no 
|jiiins at any time of his life to dispense the small current 
coin of compliment or pleasantry, the ring of which, if 
agreeable, is too frequently false. 

From Florence the Prince went in March to Rome, where 
he spent three wochs, working hazd from daybreak to sunset 
in seeing all that it offered of interest in Ai’t ancient and 
modern, and in antiquities. He did not spare himself the 
tourist’s acenstomed penance of an interview with tho Pope 
(Gregory XVI.). ‘V'e conversed,’he writes, ‘in lialian on 
the influence tho Egyptians had had on Greek Art, and that 
again on Roman Art. The Pope asserted that the Greeks 
had taken their models from the Etruscans. In spite of his 
infallibility, I ventured to assert that they had deri\ed their 
lessons in art from the Egyptians ’ [Marly Tears, p. 200). 
Naples was next visited, with all tho siuToimding places of 
interest; of which none struck him so much as Pompeii, 
the place which above all others stirs the imagination of 
the student of ancient life and manners. 

Fi’om this point the Prince turned back to Milan, taking 
Rome, Tivoli, Viterbo, Sienna, Leghorn, Lucca and Genoa 
on tho way. At Milan, where the Prince was met by his 
fatlu'r, Ilaron Stockmar left him, and the Prince retiuncd to 
Coburg, by way of Geneva. Here Sir Francis Seymour, with 
wliom the Prince had become very intimate, took his leave, 
the last of the pleasant group, whose complete harmony 
had made their short sojoiu-n together most agreeable. 

The Italian tour was acknowledged by the Prince to have 
been of great advantage to him, and ‘ the society of a man so 
highly distinguished as Baron Stockmaz’ to have been moat 
precious and valuable.’ ‘ My range of obseiwation has been 
doubled, and my power of forming a right judgment will be 
much increased by having seen for myself.’ That he had 
already learned not only to think for himself, but to speak 
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liirt tin-owin'*' off Ibo cant of universal admiral ion 

whicli infoctd most young travellers, is very ai)|)ar('iit from 
i\liat follows. ‘ Italy is truly a most interesting eoiinlvy, and 
an inexhaustible source of knowledge. One coni rives, liow- 
ever, to taste extraordinarily little of tlie enjoyment one pro¬ 
mises oneself there. In many, many respects tlie couiilry is 
far behind what one had expected. Climale, seeuery, arl isli(! 
feeling and skill, in all those one feels mosi, disiigrecsibly dis- 
appr»intcd.’ 

Soon after the Prince's return lo Oolmi-g, his lirotlier’s 
coming of age was celebrated (21st June, ISJ!)) willi Hie 
usual festivities; and by a special .act of llio legislature 
Prince Albert was at the same tim(> declared to be of age. 
It was a soiu-ce of deep gi-atification lo him, that in Ibis 
important step of tlieir lives bis brother and bimself bail 
still been allowed to go hand in band. ‘ Now,’ he wriles, ‘ 1 
am my own master, as I hope always to be, and under all 
circumstances.’ 

The return home had been loidcod forward to eagerly by 
the Prince, as enabling him to resimio the sludies iiilervupled 
by his Italian tour. Much lo his chagrin, Im had to accom¬ 
pany his father to Carlsbad—‘a place tluit I hate uiorlally,’ 
—at the very time, as he reimarks in a letter to Ibiron Stock- 
mar (28th May, 1839), when lie had ‘ formed the finest plans 
for the study of English language and history, for whieh 
the quiet of the Eosenau would have boon imrlicularly well 
suited.’ These regrets were inleusified, when a few monihs 
afterwards he found himself suddenly called to a position, 
in which it was of the highest moment to him that lies 
should be thoroughly master of both. AU he was ablo to 
secui-e was a short interval ‘of quiet and regular occu¬ 
pation’ at the Eosenau in Seplemher,-soon, however, lo 
be interrapted by the visit to England, which decided tlm 
future course of In'! lifo 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tiiu iinprcjsions of the Prince’s character produced upon 
Baron Btockmar duinn" the Italian tour have heen preserved 
iu a memorauflum by the Baron, of wliich some portions are 
quoiod iu his Mahiowe. 

'Tlie Prince,’ he says (Benlcivwnlifjlmiten, p. 331), ‘bears 
a sirikinp; resemblance to his motlier, and at tlie same lime, 
though differing in mirch, takes after her in many I'eapccts, 
both physical and mental. He has the same mobility and 
readiness of mind, the same intelligence, the same over¬ 
ruling desire and talent for appearing kind and amiable to 
others, tlio same tendency to espicr/lerie, and to the treat¬ 
ment of men and things in a droll and consequently often 
pleasant fashion, the same habit of not dwelling long npon a 
subject. 

‘ His constitution cannot he called strong; still I incline 
to think, that with proper dioh'tic management of himself, 
it may easily gain strength and stability. After any ex¬ 
ertion he is apt to look pale and exhausted. Great exertion 
is repugnant to him, and his tendency is to spai-e himself 
both morally and physieally. 

‘ Fidl of the host intentions and the noblest resolutions, 
he often falls short in givhrg them effect. Ilis judgment is 
in many things beyond his years; but hitherto at least be 
shows not the slightest interest in politics. Even while the 
most important ocomrences m-e in progress, and their issues 
undecided, he docs not caj-e to look into a newopaper. He 
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holrl‘<, moreover, al] foreign jonrnala in abliorreneo; and 
•while declaring that the Augahing Alhjmmine Zeihuig is 
the only paper one wauls, or that is worth reading, he does 
not even read that. 

‘ As I'espects les hdlra mard^'es, there is still room for 
improvement. This defect miat be in a great moasuro as¬ 
cribed to the fact, that his earliest years were passed williout 
the advantage of the society or care of a mother or other 
culti\ati‘d woman.' 

‘ On the whole, he ■will always have more suceess with 
men tlian with women, in whose society he shows too little 
empredse'inent, and is too indifferent and retiring.’ 

Such was the searching accuracy of Stockmar’s powers of 
observation, that it is impossible to doubt the general truth 
of this sketcli. The eye of the old physician was not more 
quick to detect the latent constitutional weakness, whicli 
was afbu'wards fatally developed, than to see the disinclina¬ 
tion to sustained effort, which was probably in a groat mea¬ 
sure, if not wholly, the reaidt of that weakness. At the 
same time it must not he forgotten that the standard by 
which Stockmar judged the Prince was no ordinary onci. 
How few young men, even among the greatly gifted, could 
have borne so well a scrutiny so relentlessly severe ? Such it 
was, and could not fail to be, for no one could estimate more 
soundly how much would be required and expected of the 
future husband of the Queen of England. Without excep¬ 
tional strength and elevation of character, exceptional clear¬ 
ness of aim and powers of work, disappointment could not 
fail to ensue. The Prince’s indifference to politics, moreover, 

* Stockmar tos too suttlo an observer not to have felt he truth of Uio 
opinion expressed by Goetiie in the Torqmto Tasso: 

waist dn ganau erfahren -was sich stent. 

So frnge nut bei ofleln Frauen an. 

Wbaldsb thon bp Pininent tot courteous procOy 
Beeknoblewomenont, anaif-mnftli, ■ 
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liiive lieen n snmce of Uio grontost aiixiotyio Riocknnar, 
knowing, OR lie did, liow aoou and bow urgently the Piinee 
miglifc 1)0 culled upon to deal with the luoat intricate pio- 
hlems, both political and social, which were then springing 
up on all sides. With such a prospect iu view, the highest 
general accomplishments were not likely to satisfy this stern 
yet kindly critic. 

It has been already shown, however, that even in the 
Prince’s boyhood and early youth the earnest tone of his 
mind, and the firmness and energy of his character, had 
impressi’d his hrotlicr and fell ow-h indents with a sense of 
superiority to which they felt themselves com])ollcd to 
bow. Whatever, therefore, >Sfcockmar may have seen in him 
of a tendency ‘to spare himself morally and physically’ must 
have been duo to temporary causes, and foreign to his inner 
nature. The latent energy of will, combined with the high 
moral sense, which enabled the Prince, the moment the call 
of duty came, to ovei'oome the natural tondencieR which 
might otherwise have been so injurious to his career, had 
either hi'en under-estimated by Rtockmnr, or had escaped 
his notice. Neither is this to 1 k» wondered at, for nothing 
had occurred, or was likely to occur, during the tour in Italy, 
to bring this aspi-ct of his character into relief. Slockmar's 
appreheubion manifestly was, that, apart from his distaste 
for politics, there was a want of thoroughness and of praetieal 
aim in the. Prince’s character which, in a man so fond of 
art, and of sncli varied iiccomplishmenta, might very readily 
(h'gt'iierate into dih'ttantiRin. The result proven! that he was 
mistaken; hut, such being his fear, it w.as natural that he 
should press upon Llio Princo, ns ho did, both tlien and siih- 
seipic'ntly, the necessity for such a discipline of his hastcR and 
habit s as might have the efiect of overcoming every defect of 
natural inelinatiiou. To his suggi'slions on this point the 
Prince listened with liis usual candour; and their eifect is 

■n 2 
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in tlie disiappointmonL wlucli -wcliave seen tluit he fcH 
at heiuft-prevented from devoting the months !ift(M' his return 
from Italy to nuhroken study of those brandies of know¬ 
ledge, in which it was essential for his future eareor that 
he should he thoroughly grounded. 

Meanwhile the current of events in England made it 
di'sirahle that the question of the marriagi' of the (iiieen 
shoidd he again pressed. So long as Her hlajesly’s dioici' 
was not avowedly fixed, the disposal of her hand could not 
fail to be an object of firmily or dynastic amliition, and of 
dijdomatic intrigue. Nor were busy sclieiners wanting, 
whose views as to the fitting husband for the Queen wei-o 
influenced by considerations very different from those which, 
as we have seen, governed King Leopold in his selection of 
Prince Albert. Their intrigues, intrigues from wiiliiii as 
well as from without, were not unobserved ; and although, 
from their very natm-e, such projects could not be otlu'r- 
wise than futile, still their mere existence was a cause of 
annoyance, and they might, if persevered in, liaA'c heeoine a 
source of serious disipiietude. To put an end to Llic'iu at 
once and for ever was, ilierefore, an ohject of iinportnnee. 

Moreover, many diflScult public quostioiis wore being agi¬ 
tated, and others wove looming in the distance, tl’lie slrifi' 
of parties, already sufficiently fici-cc, liad receiitjy licen em¬ 
bittered by the circrunstances attending fhe attempt of Sir 
Kohert Peel to form an administration in May 1K39, which 
had broken down on a question as to the retirenieni, of 
the Ladies of the Queen’s Bedchamber. It is well under¬ 
stood now, that there was misunderstanding at the time 
on both sides; but the immediate effect was to exasporato 
the Tory party by the feeling that a tottering Ministry 
owed its continuance in office to the personal prediloctums 
of the Sovereig-n. This was not so; but at the same time 
it cannot he denied that the young Queen’s warm personal 
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I'L'gai’d for Lord Alelhonme, and for the adliorciits, of liib 
iulmiuistratiou who had siUTOunded Ifor ]\Iajcf.t3^ aiiice 
lier Accesaion, had not lumatiu-alJy cauecd her to drift 
iuhenaihly into political partisanship, and to forget for 
a time the ohvioua, hut up to that time much neglected, 
doctrine, inculcated upon her hy licr undo, and practised by 
liimaelf in Belgium with marked success, that it is the para¬ 
mount duty of a constitutional IMouarcli to maintain a 
position of neutrality towards the leaders of jiarty on both 
aides. The continuance of the state of things to which 
tliis led must liave been productive of consequences the 
most mischievous; and to avert such a result, as well probalily 
as to close the life of dazzling and continuous excitement, 
which the Queen has herself pronounced to be ‘ detiimental 
to all natoal feelings and affections ’ {Early Fears, p. 200), 
those who had her welfare most at heart were anxious to 
seem-e for her without longer delay a husband’s guidance and 
support. 

To effect this, however, was no simple mat ter. All that 
the Queen had hetu-d of the Prince was moat favourable. 
Her inclination also towards him remained unchanged; and, 
to use her own words, ‘ she never had an idea, if she married 
at all, of any one else.’ Btill Her Majesty desired delay, and 
she had expressed this wish so strongly in writing to King 
Leopold (loth July, 1839), that he apparently deemed it 
prudent to place the prospects of a union before the Prince 
under a more luipromising aspect than was altogether jus- 
tiiicd by Her Majesty’s language. The Prince coidd not 
otherwise have come to England, as he did, under the 
mistaken impression that the Queen ‘ wished the affair to be 
considered as broken off, and that for foin years she could 
think of no marriage.’ * 

Pier Majesty’s reasons for desiring delay need not be 
* Sao liis loft or to Prince von Lowenstoin, Eurly Years, p. 246. 
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dwlt upon, as they were dotincrl very Hoon to frive way 
before tlie irresii&tihle feeling inspired by the Prmoo, when 
they again met. On tlie lOfh of October, 1839, he arrixed 
with his brother at Windsor Cabtlo. ‘TJie throe years,’ 
says General Grey (Early Yearn, p. 223), ‘which had passed 
since the Princes were last in England had greatly improved 
their personal appearance. Tall .and manly as tiny bolli 
were. Prince Albert was eminenily handsome. Put lliore 
was also in his countenance a gcnllcness of expression, and 
peculiar sweetness in liis binile, with a look of de(‘p tlioiigiil 
and high intelligence in his clear blue eye and ("cpnnsive 
foiehcail, tliat added a clinrm to the impression he prodiiecsl 
in thobe who saw him, far beyond that derived from uu'iv 
beauty or regularity of featimes.’ On tlie second day after 
their arrival,‘tiie most friendly demonstrations,’as the Prince 
informs his friend Prince von Lbwonsteiu (Early Yearn, 
p. 240),‘wore directed towards liim,’and on tho siime day 
the impression produced on the Queen is tlius convoyed l)y 
Her Majesty in a letter to her uncle: ‘ Albert’s beauty is most 
striking, and he is most amiable and unatfocted—in short, 
very faaclnathifj.’ ‘ The yoimg men are very amiable delight- 
tul companions, and I am very happy to have tliein lu'i’ci,’ 
These words of the young Princess recall, as wc read them, 
hy their artless frankness, Miranda’s burst of admiration, 
when she sees Ferdinand for the first time, 

1 might call him 

A thing divine, for nothing natural 
I over saw so ndtile.—Temjmsl, act i. sc. 2. 

Like Prospero, too, the King, well able to appreciate their 
full significance, must have felt disposed to exclaim, 

It goes on, I SCO, 

As my soul prompts it. 

And indeed it is obvious that this feeling was piTscut io 
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his miucl in acknowledging the Queen’s letter (15th Octohcr, 
1839). ‘I am sure,’ he says, ‘you will like the cousins tlio 
more, the longer you see them. They are young men of 
merit, and without that puppylike affectation, which is so 
often foimd with yoimg gentlemen of rank; and, though 
remarkably well informed, they are very free from pedantry. 

‘ Albert is a very agreeable companion. His manners are 
so gentle and harmonious, that one likes to have liini near 
oneself. I always found him so when I had him with me, 
and I think his travels have still fiuthcr impro\'ed him. He 
is fidl of talent and fun, and draws cleverly. I am glad to 
hear tliat thoy please the people who see them. They deser^•e 
it, and were rather nervous about it. I trust they will en¬ 
liven your sojoiun in the old castle, and may Albert be able 
to strew roses without thorns on the pathwiy of life of our 
good Victoria I He is well qualiticd to do so ’ {Early Years, 
p. 229). 

Wliilo the King was writing thus from Brussels, all had 
been made clear between the pai'ties themselves. Tlie pre¬ 
vious day (14th October), the Queen had informed Lord 
Melbourne of her intention. He showed the greatest satis¬ 
faction at the announcemenl, adding the expression of his 
conviction, that it woidd not only make the Queen’s position 
more comforhible, hnt would be well received l>y tiro coimtry, 
who were anxious for her nuuTiage. The Queen lost 110 time 
in commimiealing to ICing Leopold what had passed between 
the Ih’iiice and herself. Great was his delight at the 
accomplishment of the cherished wish of years. 

‘I had,’ he writes (24th October, 1839), ‘when J learned' 
yoiu- decision, almost the feeling of old Simeon: “How 
lei test Thou thy servant depart in peace.” Yom- clioice has 
boon for those last years my conviction of what might and 
would be best for your happiness. ... In your position, 
which may and will pei-haps become in futiu’e even more 
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clif&cnlt in a political point of view, yon coulrl not o^ci 
without having a happy and agreeable “ intericiir.” And T 
am much deceived (which I think 1 am not), o]' 3 ''oti will find 
in Albert jnst the very qualities and disposition which are 
indispensable for yom- happiness, and which will suit your 
own character, temper, and mode of life.’ 

There was another, who was not forgotten by either the 
Queen or Prince in the first tumult of their happiness, for 
they knew well how he had set his heart upon the result, 
which had now so happily come about. This was Ilaron 
Stoekmar. To him the Queen had so recently and so 
strongly expressed her resolution not to marry for some time, 
that she approached the subject with a naive emharrassineiil, 
which must have touched the heart of this devoted frionrl. 

‘Windbor Castlu, I.HI1 Odotor, 183 U, 

‘ I do feel so guilty, I know not how to begin my loiter— 
hut I think the news it will contain 3vill be sufficient to 
ensure your forgiveness. Albert has completely won my 
heart, and all was settled between us this morning. ... I 
feel certain he will make me very happy. I wisli T could 
say I felt as certain of my making him happy, hut I bhall do 
my best. Uncle Leopold mnst tell you all about the details, 
which I have not time to do. . . . Albert is very much 
attached to you.’ 

The next day (16th October, 1839), Prince Albert writes 
to give Baron Stoekmar what he knew would he ‘ the most 
welcome news possible.’ ‘ Victoria,’ he adds (Early Years, 
p. 226), ‘ is so good and kind to me, that I am often puzzled 
to believe that I should he the object of so much atfeciion. 
I know the interest you take in my happiness, and thoi-efore 
pour out my heart to you. . . . More or more seriously I 
cannot write; I am at this moment too much bewildered to 
do 00 
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Das Aiiffo sieht den Himmel ofTen, 

Es sckwclgfc das Herz in Soligkeit.’ ® 

Stoclcmar Avoiild not have keen Stockmar, if, while offering 
to the Prince his hearty congratuhitions in retinn, ho hurl 
not coupled them with earnest coimsela as to the eoiubc 
■which must he pursued in laying the foundation of his 
future happiness, and in fulfilling worthily the duties of his 
great position. One hope had boon fullilleil; it had yet to 
ho crowned by the fulHlment of the other—that the Prince 
should in every sense prove himself true to the high ideal 
Stockmar had designed for him. The Prince’s reply was 
well calculated to assure him he would not be disappointed. 

‘Dear Paron fitockmar,—A thousand, thousand thanks 
for your dear, kind letter. I felt sure )'ou would take much 
interest in an event of such moment to myself, and for which 
you have yourself paved the way. 

‘Your prophecy is fulfilled. The climax has come upon 
US liy surprise, before we coidd have e.xpected it; and I now 
douldy regret that the last summer, which I might have 
employed in many useful preparations, has been thrown away, 
in deference to the wishes of relations and the views of 
those who influenced the disposal of my life. 

‘I have laid to heart yomr friendly and kind-hearted 
counsels as to the true foundation on which my futiue happi¬ 
ness must rest, and they accord entirely with the principles 
whicli I had already thought out upon that subject for myself. 
An individuality, a charaetor, which shall win the respect, 
the love, and the confidence of the Queen and of the nation, 
must be the keystone of my position. Such an individuality 
gives a guai’autee for the disposition, which prompts the 

‘ IIoaTQB opong on tho ravifili'd Gyo» 

The huaiL 18 all ontranoed iu blias. 

Tlu'So linos are from Schillor's of iho Bc% always a fiiTourite poom 
with tbo 
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actions; and, wliere lids exists, even slionld misi ukos bo 
committed, they are more likely to have allowance made For 
them, than are the best and grandest designs to seciuo 
support, where contidenoe in their author is wimliug. 

‘If, therefore, I prove a “noble” Prince in tlio triu! 
sense of the word, as you call upon me to l)e, it will coat me 
less trouble to act wisely and prudently, and tlieiiec a riclicu' 
harvest of blessings will follow on my ads. 

‘ I will not let my courage fiul. With firm n'sohiLiou and 
true zeal on my part, 1 cannot fail to conlinno “nobli', 
manly, and princely” in all thing-s. In rognliiting my 
actions good advice is the one tlung needful; and that yon 
can give me better than any one, if you will only jiinko u[) 
yoin- miud to sacrifice your lime to mo, at least for llio fii'st 
year of my 1 icing here. 

‘I have still much to say to you, hut must concliulo, as 
the com'ier cannot wait longer. I hope, however, to discims 
the subject more fully witii you at Wieshmlou in ])(>rsou. 
Hoping I sliall there find you well aud hearty, 1 remain, 

‘ Yours truly, 

‘ AmiKU'i'.’ 

‘■Windsor, 6th Kovomhor, 1839.’ 

Neither the happiness of what Schiller has calietl /)/« 
schone Zeit dm' ersten Licba,* ahaiipiness in the l’rinci'’,s case 
made more intense by the singular i>m-ity aud uiisellishm'ss of 
his uatiu-e, on which the devotion shown him seems (u Iia\e 
come with a bewildering strangeness, nor the brilliauey 
oi the position into which this love had raised liim, blinded 
him for a moment to its sfcemor featiues. Indeed, for a 

■* Aeh, tUea sia ewig grUnon hlioha 
Dio schdne Zeit der orston Lioho I 

Ah me! Thai Lovo’a tlalirions lima 
Mght koap the IroshiioBS of its pamo! 
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nature suoli as his those mmt have possessed a positive 
charm, in the noeesaity which tlioy ini 2 ioscd upon it of 
bracing itself to gj apple with difficulties and to subdue oppo¬ 
sition. Trevj uiul Font, Ti-iie anti Fii-m, was the motto of his 
House, and if the ways of life wore to be all idcasantuess and 
lioace, tlio blazon would have been a continual rebuke to so 
eliivalrous a spirit. ‘ With tlie exception of my relations to 
tlie Queen,’ he writes to his step-mother {Early Years, 
]). 238 2 , ‘my future posit ion will have its dark sides, and the 
sky will not always lie blue and unclouded. But life has its 
thorns in every position, and the consciousness of having 
used one’s powers and endeavours for an object so great 
as that of promoting the welfare of so many will siaely he 
sufficient to supjjort me.’ 

One immediate pang came with his triumph—the thouo’ht 
of bidding adieu to the dear Thuringian land, and to all 
who loved him there, and whom ho loved so deeply. This 
trouldod him in his biightest moments. ‘ Oli, the future! ’ 
lie writes to the Duchess of Grotha, well knowing what 
an echo the words would awaken in her heart, ‘does it 
not bring with it the moment when I shall have to take 
leave of my dear, dear homo, and of you ? I cannot think of 
this without being overcome by a feeling of ijrofoiuid melan- 
choly.’ lie comforts the kind guai’dian of his youth, of 
Avhose life his formed no small jiart, by protesting that it 
will be easy for him—though ho must even then have 
doubted his own words—‘ to make a run over occasionally ’ to 
see his kindred, and concludes by asking her blessing, with 
the assinauce, ‘ It will be a talisman to mo against all the 
atoms the future may have in store for me.’ 

Leaving London on the 14th of November the Princes pro¬ 
ceeded by way of Bonn to Wiesbaden, where they found the 
King of the Belgians, who had summoned Baron Stocltmar 
to his side to take part in the deliberations as to the mrange- 
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meiit', for tlio Priueo'h osLiiLlialnnent iu ‘I liud 

them,’ the King writea to Iter ALyosty, ‘ looking 3Voll, pav- 
ticulai-ly Albeit. It proves that liappincas is an excellent 
reineilj, and keeps people in better health than any other. 
He is much attached to you, and modest when speaking oi 
you. He is besides in great sphrits, full of gaiety and Inn.’ 

The intimate commmiicationa which ijasS(>d on this oc¬ 
casion lx tween the Prince and Baron Stockinar seeuv to have 
conAdnc(^d the latter that a most favourable development <>1 
the Prince’s character bad taken place within the short 
iutenal which had elapsed since they had separated at JMilan. 
It was important, as he well know, that the members of the 
Poyal IIou.soho]d should be prepared to expect in the Ih-ineo 
a man entitled by his personal qualities to command their 
admiration, and able, in case of necessity, to compel tlu'ir 
respect. He was therefore at pains to communicate the 
result of his observations to the Baroness Lohzt'u, than whom 
no one was more likely, from her position at Court, U> be 
of service in preparing tbe way for the Prince being duly 
appreciated there. These were conveyed in a 1 otter of the 
loth of December, 1839, which is of peculiar interest, when 
read in the light of the Prince’s subsequent career. 

‘ With sincere pleasm-e I assiun you, the more I see of the 
Prince the better I esteem and love h’m. His intolloet is 
so soimd and clear, his natiu-e so i ''.spoiled, so childlike, so 
predisposed to goodness as well as truth, that only two 
external elements will be required, to make of him a truly 
distinguished Prince. The first of these will be opportunity 
to acquire a proper knowledge of men and of the world ; the 
second will be intercom-se with Englishmen of oxpei'ience, 
cultiu'C and integrity, by whom he may be made tliorougbly 
conversant with their nation and Constitution. ... As 
regards bis future relation to the Queen, I liave a confident 
hope, that they will make each other happy by mutual love, 
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confidence, and esteem. As T have k n own the Queen, she 
was always quick and acute in her pei'ceptions, straight¬ 
forward moreover, of singular purity of heart, without a trace 
of vanity or pretension. She will consequently do full 
justice to the Prince's head and heart; and, if this he so, and 
the Prince be really loved by the Queen, and recognised for 
what he is, then his position will be right in the main, 
especially if he manage at the same tiine to secure the good¬ 
will of the nation. Of course, he will have storms to en¬ 
counter, and disagreeables, like other jieople, esjjecially those 
of exalted rank. But if he really possi'ss tlie lo^'e of the 
(iueen and the respect of the nation, I will answer for it, 
that after every storm he will come safely into port. Yon 
will therefore have my entire approval, if yon think the best 
course is, to leave him to hia clear head, his sound feeling, 
and excellent disposition’ p. 240). 

The Duchess of Kent liaH. from the first taken tire Prince 
to her heart as a son 5 and, in answer to her letters, which 
had followed him from England, he wi’ote to her from Wies¬ 
baden as follows:— 

‘■Wiosljadon, 21st Novemljup, J830. 

‘ Dearest Aunt,—A thousand thanks for yoiu two dear 
letters, just received! I see from them, that you are in close 
sympathy with yoiu nephew—^your son-in-law soon to be— 
which gratifies me very, very much. All you say strikes me as 
very true, and as emanating from a heart as wise as it is kind. 
1 regret, as you do, that [havenot still some months at com¬ 
mand, to prepare myself for ray new position—a position 
new to mo in so many ways; yet what little time I have 
shall not fail to be turned to accomit, if they will allow me 
a moment’s leisime in Cobiu’g from other matters. 

‘ What you say about my poor little Bride sitting all alone 
in her room, silent and sad, has touched me to the heart. 
Oh, that I might fly to her side to cheer her 1 
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‘ '5’^ou wifili Die to j^ive you soTiietliiug' I have worn. I 
[ipud you the ringf which you g-ave luo at ICensington on 
Victoria’s hirtliday in 183G. From that time it has never 
loft my finger. Its very shape pioclaims, that it has been 
squeezed in the grasp of many a manly hand. U has your 
name upon it; hut the name is Victoria’s too, and I heg yon 
to wear it in remembrance of her and of myself. 

‘Our stay in tViesbaden will be brief, for we evpect to 
fetait for home the day after to-morrow. We Btay(’d for a 
couple of hours in Bonn, \dsited our little old home there, 
and then gave a dejeuner to om- old masters, who leceivod us 
witli great cordiality. 

‘Now farewell, dearest Aimt, and continue your love for 

‘ Vom devoted Nephew, 

‘ Aumm’.’ 

For ‘the poor little Bride’ there was no lack of those 
sweet words, touched with the gratefid humility of a manly 
love, to receive which was a precious foretaste to lier of the 
happiness of the years to come. ‘That I am the ohject of so 
much love and devotion,’ the Prince writes to the Queen, 
from Wiesbaden tlie same day (21&t Novemher, 18,30) ‘ often 
comes over me as something I can hardly realise. My pre¬ 
vailing feeling is, What am I, that such happiness should bo 
mine ? For excess of happiness it is for me to know, that 
I am so dear to you.’ 

Vague rumours of the brilliant destiny which awaited the 
Prince had preceded him to Coburg; but to all, except bis 
own family, his lips were of course sealed as to this ‘ open 
secret’ until the public announcement of the approaching 
marriage had been made in England. It must have been 
hard for the good people of Coburg to suppress their exulla- 
tion during the intei’val,in which it appears by the following 
letter from the Prince to the Queen, they were kept in a 
state of tantalising suspense. 
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‘ Colnu’g, 30th Novomhor, 1839. 

‘Yon receive those lines fiom rlear old Cohurpf, where I 
have hoon received with all possible cordiality. All are on 
the tiptoe of curiosity, anxious to Icnow, and yet not daring 
to ask, and I am cruel enough to say nothing. This state of 
uncertainty, hoAvever, will not continue long. The next 
newspaper will probably bring the news of yonr declaration 
to the Privy Council, and then there will be a general out¬ 
burst of joy among the people here. 

‘My poor dear grandinama is greatly iouched by your 
letter. She is sadly depi'essed at the thought of parting from 
mo. She says that since my mother’s death she has not 
wept so much as in these last days; still she hopes, what I 
am convinced will be the case, that I may find in yon, my 
dear- Victoria, all the happiness I could possibly desire. And 
m I shall, I can truly tell her for her comfort. . . . 

‘ Hitherto I have been teased and taken up with all sorts 
of preparations for leaving. But when Stockmar, who is to 
be here about three, arrives, I shall at once set to work to 
make a tborongh study of the Blachstono, you have so kindly 
sent me.’ 

A few days later the Prince again writes to the Queeu, 
and with characteristic misgiving as to his own merits. 

‘ Coljiirg, 7th DocemliOT, 1839. 

‘... So ilie secret is out, the affair made public, and to 
all appearance generally received with gi'eat satisfaction. 
Tills is a good omen for us. Here it has been no easy matter 
for some days back to keep the secret, and it is well we need 
do so no longer. That people entertain everywhere so good 
an opinion of me is not pleasant, for it fills me with un¬ 
easiness and apprehension, that when I make my appearance 
they will he bitterly undeceived not to find mo what they 
expected. 
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‘ How often are my tliougMs with you! The iioiirs I was 
privilc’ged to pass with you in your dear little room arc the 
radiant points of my life; and I cannot even yet clearly 
picture to myself, that I am to he indeed so happy as to be 
always near you, always yoin protector.’ 

Another letter to the Ducliess of Kent, from Cohing, pre¬ 
sents a vivid jricturo of the Prince’s mind at tliis moment. 

* Cobiu'g, Gfh Docombor, 1830. 

‘ Dearest Aunt,—Accept my most hearty thanks for your 
dear note, whicli convinces me I am still often in your 
thoughts. Wliat a multitude of emotions of the most diverse 
l-iiiil swoops over and oveiTvlielms me—hope, love foj- doiir 
Victoria, the pain of leaving home, the parting from very 
dear kinth-ed, the entrance into a new circle of relations, all 
meeting me with the utmost kindness, prospects tho most 
brilliant, tho dread of being unequal to my position, tlie 
demonstrations of so much attuchmeut on tlie part of the 
loyal Ooburgers, English enthusiasm on the tiptoo of ex¬ 
pectation, the multiplicity of duties to be fulfilled, and, to 
crown all, so much laudation on every side, that I could sink 
to tho earth with very shame I I am lost in bcwildormoiit. 
I pack, arrange, give directions about pieces of property, 
settle contracts, engage servants, write an intiuitiido of 
letters, study the English Constitution, and occupy mysolf 
about my coming future. 

‘ Ernest has left me, and gone to Dresden. I am not to 
see him in Gohiug again. 

‘ E^ erything is deep in snow, and I am tormented with a 
heavy cold. Forgive me, dearest Aunt, if what 1 write be 
rather confused. Just at present I am in that state myself. 
Not to weary you more, I take my leave, and remain, 

‘ Yom devoted Nopliew, 

‘ Amii'iit ’ 
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From Drcficleii, to which Princo Enicat, as moutionecl iu 
this letter, had gone, lie wrote to the (iuocn in ioitns, which 
form at onoo tlic iincat commentaiy 011 the past life of his 
hrothei, and the heat indication of its jJi’omiso for the 
futime. 

‘Di'oscloii, IflHi Bopomljor, 1839. 

‘My dear Couain,—Let mo thank you very sincordy for 
your kind answer io iiiy loiter. You are always so good and 
so kind to me that I really fear I liavc not tluinked you 
sufficiently. 

‘ Oh I if you oonld only know the place you and Alheit 
occupy in my heart! Albert is my second aolf, and my hcuit 
ib one with his I Indepondontly of hia being my brother, I 
love and oateem him more than any ono ou earth. I'ou will 
smile, perhaps, at my speaking of him to you in such glowing 
terms; but I do so that you may feel still more how much 
you have gained in him I 

‘ As yet you are chiefly taken with his manner, so youth¬ 
fully innocent—^liis tianquillity—his clear and open mind. 
It is thus that he appears on first acquaiuiance. Ono reads 
less in his face of knowledge of inen and experience, and 
why? It is because he is pure before Ihe world, and befoie 
his own conscience. Not as though he did not know what 
sin was—the earthly temptations—the weakness of man. 
No ; but beoauRo ho knew, and still knows, how to struggle 
against them, supported by the iucoinparaldo superiority and 
firmness of his character! 

‘From our earliest years we have been surroundod by 
difficidt circumstances, of which we were perfectly conseious, 
and, perhaps more than most people, we have boou accus¬ 
tomed to see men in the most opposite positions that human 
life can offer, Albert never knew what it was to hesitate; 
guided by his own clear sense, ho always walked calmly and 
steadily in the right path. In the greatest difficulties that 
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may meet you in your eventfiil life, you may repose the most 
entire confidence in him. And then only will you feel how 
great a treasure you possess in him! 

‘ He has, besides, all other qualities necessary to make a 
good husband. Your life cannot fail to be a happy one! 

‘ I shall be very glad when the excitement of the first days 
is over, and all is again quiet, and when Papa shall have left 
England to be a distant and uninfruding sped a< or of your 
new life. Hut how T shall then feel how much 1 liave lost ! 
Time will, I trust, help me also [ Now—I feci very lonely! 

‘ Ernest.’ 

If the brother, with all the interest of opening manhood 
before him, felt thus ‘ lonely,’ what was fhe state of the fond 
grandmother at Gotha, for whom nothing could rejolaco the 
void thus created in her life ? ‘lam very much upset,’ she 
writes to the Prince's father (12th December, 1839). ‘The 
brilliant destiny awaiting our Albert cannot reconcile me 
to the thought that his country will lose him for over I 
And for my.self, I lose my greatest happiness. But I think 
not of myself. The few years I may yet have to live will 
soon have pasted away. May God protect dear Albert, and 
keep him in the same heavenly frame of mind! I hope 
the Queen will appreciate him. I have been much pleased 
that she has shown hei'self so bind towards me, csjmcially 
as I am sure I owe it all to the affection of my Albert. 
And yet I cannot rejoice.’ 

A few days previous to this letter, the official declaration 
of the intended marriage had been made with unusual 
so’emnify at the Palace in Coburg. ‘The day,’ the Prince 
mote to the Queen, ‘affected me very much, as so many 
emotions filled my heart. Your health was drunk at dinner, 
where some 300 persons were present, vrith a tempest of huzzas. 
The joy of the people was so gi'eat that they went on firing 
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in the streets) with giina and pistols during the whole night, 
so that one might have imagined a battle was going on.’ 

The joy thus expressed was coupled nevertheless with a 
wide-spread regret, that the country was to lose tho presence 
of a Prince, who had made himself no loss beloved than 
respected throughout the Duchies. 

‘ These last days,’ the Prince writes to the Queen, from 
Gotha, on the 28th December, 18.89, ‘liave been very trying 
and painful for me. The day before yesterday I bade adieu 
1 0 dear old Coburg; now it lies behind me, and we have 
arrived at Gotha. The extraordinary kindness everywhere 
shown me on my leaving increased the emotion I could not 
but feel at taking leave. There was quite a stream of people 
from all quai’ters to the palace, the last days I was there, to 
get another look at me; not a village but must send its 
delegate to to^vn to express to myself tlie interest taken by 
the community in the coming event. I am usually (.alas!) 
of a rather cold natm-e, and it needs a pretty strong appeal 
to move me, but to see so many eyes filled with tears was too 
much for me. Here I have been received with a grand 
illiunination, and a torchlight procession of the civic body.’ 

And when the time came, as it did on the 28th of the 
following month, for the departiu-e of the Prince to Eng¬ 
land, the prevailing feeling was most strikingly shown. It 
cannot he better described tlrnn in the words of General 
Grey, who had gone over with Lord Torringtou with the 
Patent for investing the Prince with the Order of the Garter, 
and to accompany him to England.® 


® * Xho winter months of this year,’ writes 'Freiloriek Pfli‘th6s, under whom 
thePrinoohad studied at Bonn, in .^i letter puhlishod in his Memoirs, ‘have 
been made intorobting and exciting hy the chapter of history which has been 
eniiotod here. Por the Grnnd-Duoiil Pupa honnd tho Oartor round his hoy’s 
knee, amidst the roar of 101 cannons. Iho onrno&tnoss and gravity with which 
the Prince has oheyod this early call to take an European position, give him 
dignity and btanding, in spile of his youth, and increase the charm of his 
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‘The departure from Crotha was an affecting scene, and 
everything showed the genuine love of all classes for their 
yoimg Prince. The streets were densely crowded; every 
window was cr amm ed with heads, every housetop corered 
with people, waving liandkerehiefs, and vying with each other 
in demouslrationa of affection that coidd not he mistaken. 
The carriages stopped in jraasing the Dowager Duchess’s, and 
Prince Albert got out with his father and brother to bid lier 
d last adieu. It was a terrible trial to the poor Duchess, who 
Avas inconsolable for the loss of her beloved grandson. She 
came to the window as the carriages drove off, and threw 
her arras out, calling out “ Albert, Albert! ” in tones that 
went to every one’s heart, when she was c.aiTied away, almost 
in a fainting state, by her attendants ’ (.Furiy Fears, p. 297). 

AAholo nipect. Quran Victoria Trill And him the right sort of man; and unloss 
some unluckj' f.iUlity interpose, he is euro to hecome the idol of the English 
mition— silently to influence the English nristocmey—and deeply to uflELcl tho 
destinies of Europe.’ 
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Meanwhile some incidents had occurred in England which 
were calculated to give the Prince an impression tliat 
a somewhat rough experience awaited him in his futme 
home. 

Lord Melbourne’s anticipation that the announcement of 
the marriage would be well received was fully realised. The 
nation hailed with pleasme the imion of their Sovereign 
with a Prince whom universal report proclaimed worthy of 
her choice. Nor was it less welcome because it promised to 
sever finally the connection between England and Hanover, 
and the very unpopular Hanoverian Monarch, who, failing 
the Queen, would have ascended the English throne. 

No time had been lost after the Coburg Princes left Eng¬ 
land in summoning the Privy Council to receive the formal 
announcement of the betrothal. They met on the 23rd of 
November at Buckingham Palace, eighty in number. Wear¬ 
ing a bracelet with the Prince’s portrait, ‘ which seemed to 
give her courage,’ as the Queen’s Jout'nal records. Her 
Majesty read to the Council the declaration of her in¬ 
tention to contract a union, which, she expressed her strong 
conviction, ‘ will at once secure my domestic felicity, and 
serve the interests of my country.’ Some tidings of the 
pinpose for which the Council had met had reached ilie 
public, and on leaving the Palace Her Majesty was greeted 
by the crowds outside with even more than usual cordiality. 

A still more interesting and trying ordeal had to be passed 
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tlu'ovigh. by tlie Queen, iu ruoking the formal anuounceineut 
of tlie approaching marriage from the tlirone. This was 
done at the opening of Parliament on tlic Ifitli of January 
following. Enllm&iahtio crowds lined the streets along 
the route from Buckingham Palace to Westminster; and the 
brilliant throng which filled every corner of the House of 
Lords thrilled with an emotion as intense as it was unwonted, 
while the youthful Sovereign with clear and unfaltering voice 
announced the intention to form that alliance on which the 
future happiness of her life was to rest. On every side the 
announcement was received with the warmest congratulations 
and demonstrations of sympathy; and Sir Eobert Peel spoke 
llio prevailing sentiment when, in supporting as leader of 
tlie Opposition the Address of Congratulation which followed, 
he said, ‘ Her Majesty has the singidar good fortime to ho 
able to gratify her private feelings while she performs her 
public duty, and to obtain the best guarantee for happiness 
by contracting an alliance founded on affection. I cordially 
hope that the union now contemplated will contribute to Her 
Majesty’s happiness, and enable her to furnish to her people 
au exalted example of wedded happiness.’ 

Baron Stockmar had arrived in England on tlio 9th of 
January,to settle, as the representative of the Prince, the terms 
of the treaty of marriage, and the arrangements for tlu' 
Prince’s future household. On the latter point the Prince had, 
in a letter to the Queen on the 10th of December preceding, 
declared his wishes in terms which show how completely, 
even at this early period, he had adopted the important 
princqjle, fr-om which he never afterwards swerved, of having 
always the best men about him, and of belonging to no party. 

< I shoidd wish particularly,’ he says, ‘that the selection should 
be made without regard to politics, for if 1 am really to keep 
myself free from all parties, my people must not belong 
exclusively to one side. Above all, these aijpointmouts 
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should not be mere “ party rewards,” but they should possess 
some other recommendation besides tliat of political connec¬ 
tion. Let the men he either of very high rank, or very 
accomplished, or very clever, or persons who have performed 
important services for England. It is very necessary they 
should be chosen from both sides—the same number of 
Whigs as of Tories ; and above all it is my -rvish that they 
shovdd be men well edrreated and of high character, who, as 
I have sard, shall have already dieting irished themselves in 
their several jJositions, whether it be in the army or navy, 
or the scientific world. I am satisfied you will look upon 
this matter precisely as I do, and I shall be much pleased if 
you will commimicate what I have said to Lord Melbourne, 
so that he may be fully aware of my views.’ 

It was a great disappointment to the Prince to leam that 
he was to have as his Private Secretary Mr, Anson, who 
had been nominated for the office by Lord Melboiune, whose 
private secretary he had long been. This seemed to the 
Prince to place him at the very outset of his new career in a 
false position towards the Tories and the public. But the 
appointment caused him much pain on private groimds, 
forcing as it did an entire stranger upon him in a relation 
necessarily of the closest intimacy, when he bad every right 
to expect he would be peimitted to choose for himself. 
‘ Think of my position,’ he wrote to the Queen (18th De¬ 
cember, 1839), ‘I am leaving my home with all its old 
associations, all my bosom friends, and going to a country in 
which everything is new and strange to me—^mon, language, 
customs, modes of life, position, Excej)t yoiu'self, I have 
no one to confide in. And is it not even to be conceded 
to me, that the two or three persons, who are to have the 
charge of my private affairs, shall be persons who aheady 
command my confidence ? ’ On every ground, therefore, the 
Prince expressed his decided disapproval of the appoint- 
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ment; but matters had already gone so far that he had no 
alternative but to give way—a decision which, thanks to the 
admirable'conduct of Mr. Anson, he had no occasion to regTet. 
This gentleman’s independence of all party bias was clearly 
shown not long afterwards, upon the fall of Lord Melbourne’s 
administration, and his entire devotion to the service and 
interests of the Prince and Crown—^notwithstanding a certain 
narrowness in his views on many important subjects, in 
marked contrast to the wider grasp and more liberal cha¬ 
racter of the Prince’s mind—soon won, as it retained for him 
till his death, in October, 1849, not only the entire confi¬ 
dence, but the warm friendsliip of his master. With regard 
to the other appointments of the Prince’s household, the 
same rule was observed as in that of the Queen, those only 
being permanent which were held by men wholly unconnected 
with politics, while the others, only two in number—those 
of Groom of the Stole and one lord in waiting—changed with 
each change of Slinistry. 

Lord Palmerston had told Baron Stockmar on his arrival 
that of all the possible alliances he chiefly approved the 
marriage with the Prince. This opinion, which was that 
generally entertained, was only qualified by a doubt not un¬ 
naturally felt by some, whether he was not too young. Gossip 
and malice were, of course, not silent; and while some were 
spreading a report that the Prince was a Eoman Catholic, 
others were not less active with insinuations that he was a, 
radical and an infidel. Unfortunately, as the event proved, 
the declaration of the marriage to the Privy Council had 
been silent as to the fact of his being a Protestant Prince. 
Her Majesty’s advisers might well have been excused for 
the omission, in the face of the notorious fact, that he be¬ 
longed to that branch of the Saxon family which at and 
ever since the Eeformation had not only been conspicuous 
for its antagonism to Eome, but had lost the greater part of 
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its possessions througb its attacliment to the Protestant 
cause. Neither was it to be thought, that Her Majesty 
could be regardless of the equally well-known penalty wliich, 
as Lord Brougham had afterwards to remind the House 
of Lords, made the Sovereign’s marriage with a Roman 
Catholic an ipso facto forfeiture of the Crown.' But in all 
great transactions it is a soimd rule, to take nothing for 
granted, to leave no room for misunderstanding; and in the 
prevailing heated temper of men’s minds it would have been 
unquestionably wiser to have made cavil impossible.® 

King Leopold, more shrewd than Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in his estimate of popular prejudices, expressed the opinion 
strongly in a letter to the Queen (Cth December, 1839),that the 
mention of the Prince’s being a Protestant could do no harm, 
while its omission would ‘ give rise to interminable growling. 
On religious matters,’ he added, ‘ one cannot he too prudent, 
because one can never see what passionate use people will 
make of such a thing.’ The Melbomme Cabinet, however, 
adhered to its ojpinion, and the same omission in the De¬ 
claration to the Houses of Parliament led to discussion in 


' TIio same rule applies to every member of the Eoyal Pamily. 

’ The following extract from a letter by the Prince to the Queen (7tli De¬ 
cember, 1839) uill bo road with intore.>.t, as bearing on this aubject:— 

‘ In accordauco with your wibh, wo have sot about the preparation of an 
historical sketch of tlio progenitors of our House, so ns to show .at once their 
position towards the Eoformntion and Protestantism. It is not yet eomplete, 
l)ut it shall bo sent with my next letter; and demonstrate, tlut to the House 
of fi.ixony Protestantism, in n measure, owes its existence, for this House and 
th.at of the Landgrave of Hesse stood quite alone against Europe, and upheld 
Luther and his cause triumphantly. This shows Uie folly of constantly 
iissnilmg our House as Papistical. So little is this the case, thut there has not 
boon a single Catholic Princess introduced into the Coburg family since the 
appearance of Lutlier in 1S21. Moreover, the Elector, Predorick die Wise of 
Saxony, was the very first Protestant that ever lived. That you may know 
and judge for yourself, dear Victoria, what my creed and religious principles 
are, I send you a confession of faith which I worked out for myself in 1836, 
and whicli I then publicly avowed and swore to in our Higli Churoh. I en¬ 
close an English copy, and tho origimal as I then wrote it, You will see my 
hand is somewhat champed since then.’ 
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both Houses, and in the House of Lords to a motion, which was 
successfully made hy the Duke of VFellington, for the insertion 
of the word ‘Protestant’ in the CongTatulatoryAddress to the 
Queen. It was significant of the excited state of both public 
and party feeling, that the Duke charged the Ministry with 
having made the omission through fear of alienating tliciv 
Irish supporters, and urged the adoption of his amendment 
on tlie ground that ‘ it would give Her Majesty’s subjects 
the satisfaction of knowing that Prince Albert was a Pro¬ 
testant—thus shorving tlie public that this is still a Protestant 
State.’ 

Tlie disposition to raise exceptions was not likely to be 
quieted by this or any other assurance. Whether prompted by 
ignorance or malice, an uneasy feeling on the subject of tlie 
Prince's creed had got abroad; and a few days later Daron 
ytockmar received a letter from Lord Palmerston, written 
‘ in great haste,’ to ask ‘ whether Prince Albert belonged to 
any sect of Protestants whoso rules might prevent his taking 
the Sacrament according to the ritual of the English Church’ 
{DeiikwiircUgkeiten, p. 341). But for Stockmar’s prompt 
assiu'ance, given in the most unqualified terms, that not only 
did the Prince not belong to any sect, but that there was no 
essential difference between the Communion Services of the 
Grerraan Protestant and the English Churches, ‘ God knows,’ 
he saj’s, ‘with the prevailing fanaticism, what horrible 
absurdity might not have resulted.’ 

Still more unpleasant were the discussions which arose on 
the subject of the Annuity to he settled on the Prince upon 
his marriage. 

In the cases of Queen Caroline, wife of George II., Queen 
Charlotte, wife of George III., Queen Adelaide, wife of 
William IV., and in the more closely analogous case of 
Prince Leopold on hia marriage with the Princess Char¬ 
lotte, 50,0001, a year had been the sum granted for their 
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privy purse. Following these precedents, this sum was 
adopted without misgiving hy Lord Melhourne’s Cahinel, 
in entire forgetfulness of the fact, that the days had 
gone by when such votes might be expected to pass 
as matters of course. Moreover, the great commercial 
distress, which happened then to exist throughout the 
country, made it far from unlikely that I he proposal should 
pass unchallenged on the present occasion. It was obviously 
on all accoimts desirable to avoid opposition on a matter of 
so much delicacy. And avoided it might probably have been, 
had tlie leaders of the Opposition been judiciously approached 
from the other side—a step which might well have been 
taken in a matter that in no way bore upon their political 
differences. Unfortimately this comse was not pursued, 
and the vote was submitted to the House of Commons 
(27th January, 1840) without previous concert, although 
with the full knowledge that it would certainly be opposed. 

In the temper in which the debate was conducted on 
both sides, the interests of the Prince and the natuml 
feelings of the Queen were in some measm-e forgotten. In¬ 
sinuations on the Ministerial side of want of loyalty and 
respect to the Cro^vn were ill calculated to induce the op- 
po.-jite party to forego their opposition; neither was that 
opijosition likely to be modified by the suspicion, that the 
party in power would not be sorry at an adverse vote, which 
might have the effect of creating a feeling of distrust on 
the part of the Prince, and of soreness on that of the 
Queen, towards their political rivals. The result was, that 
after a motion by Mr. Hume to reduce the annuity to 
21,000i. had been negatived, an amendment was carried, by 
262 to 158, on the motion of Colonel Sibthorp, supported 
by Sir Robert Peel and several leaders of the Opposition, 
reducing it to 30,000^. Lord Melbourne, always candid, if 
not cautious, did not himself attribute his defeat to his 
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political adversaries merely. ‘ The Prince,’ lie said to Stock- 
mar, a few days afterwards {Denhiourdigheitiin, p. 346), ‘ will 
be very angry at the Tories. But it is not the Tories only 
whom the Prince has to thank for cutting down his allow¬ 
ance. It is rather the Tories, the Eadicals, and a great 
proportion of our own people.’ 

The Prince, however, was not angry with the Tories, and 
did not for a moment allow what had passed to influence 
his future conduct. He was at Aix-la-Chapelle, on his way 
to England, when he learned the result of the debate. A 
mit.giving crossed his mind, and caused him no little distress, 
tliat the English people were not pleased with the marriage. 
But, fortunately, he found awaiting him at Brussels a letter, 
prompted by tlie sympathetic thoughtfulness of Stockmar, 
with full details of what had taken place, and, what was of 
more importance, with an impartial statement of the causes, 
in no way personal to himself, which had led to the mis¬ 
carriage of the vote. The Prince, with his wonted clear 
perception and cool judgment, at once appreciated the 
position; and replied to )Stockmar, that his only regret was 
to find that his ability to help artists and men of learning 
and science, to which he had been looking forward with 
delight, would be nece.ssarily more restricted than he had 
hoped. 

On the same day (27th January) on which this mortifica¬ 
tion was prepai'ed for the Prince hy the House of Commons, 
the Ministry sustained a defeat in the other House, whicli 
was calculated to affect much more deeply the feelings of 
his expectant Bride, as well as of himself, concerning as it 
did the question of rank and precedence which he was to 
enjoy as her husband. 

The miscarriage of the measui’e proposed for this piu’pose 
was also probably due in a great degree to want of manage¬ 
ment and reasonable foresight on the part of the Glovemment. 
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It involved a question of much nicety and of general impor¬ 
tance, quite beyond the special case -with which it proposed to 
deal, and therefore no ordinary care was demanded for its pre¬ 
paration. No provision lias been made by the English Con¬ 
stitution for the title and precedence of the husband of a 
Queen Eeguaiit, while the wife of a King has the highest 
rank and dignity after lier husband assigned to her by law. 
^Erether this arises from oversight, or whether the question 
has been deliberately left to be regulated by the law and 
usage, which in England gives to the wife the status of her 
husband, with all its incidents, but does not give the husband 
the rank or status of his wife, it is unnecessary to inquire. 
Clearly the exceptional circumstances of the marriage of a 
Queen Eegnant demand an exceptional treatment. It can 
neither be consistent with her happiness nor her dignity, 
that the status or precedence of her husband should be so 
undefined, as to expose herself, on the one hand, to the 
possible inconvenience and pain of having it disputed by her 
own children, or by other members of the Eoyal Family; or to 
subject her Consort, on the other, to the embarrassment of 
holding his position in this coiuitiy solely by her grace and 
favour, while out of the cmmtry ho may find it altogether 
ignored, and himself separated from her, by whose side it 
should be his right, as it is his duty, to stand. It is no 
doubt always in the power of a Queen Eegnant to give 
to her Consort precedence, at home, over all her subjects 
by placing him next her person, but here her power stops. 
The status is due to her personal favour, and, if acknowledged 
by other Eoyal personages, it is so by coiutesy merely. 

It is obvious that such a state of things must give rise, 
as in the case of Prince Albert it did give rise, to serious 
inconvenience; ® and that it would have been well, once and 

’ ‘Whon I first marriod, wo Iwd much difficulty on this subject, much 
hid fooling; was shown, soroial momhoi’s of the Boyal Family showed bad grace 
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for all, to have fairly met the question, and settled it by 
statute. This course, however, was not pmsued. No pains 
were even taken by the Ministry to ascertain the views of 
the House, and to remove whatever objections might be felt 
to the meaam’e, imperfect as that was, on wliicli they had 
resolved. Nay, they conunitted the gi'ave mistake of not 
meeting the question frankly :ind openly, hut dealt with it 
incidentally in what professed to be simply a Bill for the 
Naturalisation of the Prince. To such a Bill, Imd it enacted 
no more than was expressed in its title, no objection could pos¬ 
sibly have been raised. But it also contained a clause giving 
to the Prince precedence for life next after Her Majesty 
in Parliament or elsewhere as Her Majesty might think 
propel-. The omission in the title of the Act was, no doubt, 
merely an oversight, hut it was anfheient to justify the Duke 
of Wellington in moving the adjom-nmeut of the discussion 
on the Bill because of the very large powers which it 
proposed to confer on the Queen, of which the House had no 
previous notice. The Duke was supported by Lord Brougham, 
who went fvu-ther and opposed the principle of this jrart of 
the measine, on the ground that the power to fix tho Prince's 
rank, according to constitutional precedent, rested not with 

in giving rrocedenca to tho Princo, and tho lato King of Hanovor positivuly 
TOsiRtpd doing bo. . . . 'When tho Quocn 'was abroad, vho Prince’s position was 
always .1 tuigoct of negotiation .ind vexation: the position accorded to him the 
Queen .ilwjy^. lind to acknowlodge as a grace .and favour bostowad on her by 
the Soveruigns whom she visited. IVliile. in 1858 , the Empoior of the Proncli 
ti-eated tho Princo as a Koyal peraomags, his undo declined to come to Paris, 
because ho would not give precedence to the Prince; and on tho Hhino in 
1846 the King of Prussia would not give tlie place to tho Queen’s huehand, 
which common civility required, bccniwo of the preseueo of an Arehduko, the 
third son of nn uncle of the reigning Emperor of Austria, who would not give 
tho pas, aud whom the Iflng wovdd not offend. The only legal position in 
Europe, acuonling to international law, Tphich tho luiahanrl of fcho Quoon of 
England enjoyed, woe that of a younger brother of tho Duke of Saxe-Cobur« 
and this merely beoaimo the English law did not know of him. This is doroca- 
tory to the dignity of the Crown of England.’-MnMoaAsnuit uy tub Queen, 
Juaj, 1856 . ’ 
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the Crown, but with Parliament. Here, moreover, he cnn- 
tendod, if the measure passed, this anomaly mig^ht arise, that 
the Prince, supposing him to survive the Queen without 
issue, might take precedence of a Prince of Wales. These 
objections wore felt to he so serious, that the postponement 
of the discussion was agreed to by the Ministry. 

When the discussion was resumed four days afterw.ards, 
the second of Lord Brougham’s objections was met, by the 
intimation that the precedence to he given to the Prince was 
intended to be ‘ next after the Heir Apparent.’ This, how¬ 
ever, Lord Brougham wished to be still fmther limited by 
its being confined to the lifetime of Her Majesty; and 
although the Bill passed the second reading with little 
further discussion, it was thought expedient, when it went 
into Committee on the 3rd of February, to confine it to the 
object expressed in the title—the simple naturalisation of 
tho Prince—leaving the question of precedence to be dealt 
with by the exercise of the Eoyal Prerogative. It was so 
dealt with a few days afterwards (5th March), with the con¬ 
currence of the leaders of both parties, by Letters Patent, 
which provided that the Prince should thenceforth ‘ upon 
all occasions, and in all meetings, except when otherwise 
provided by Act of Parliament, have, hold, and enjoy place, 
preeminence, and precedence next to Her Majesty.’ No dis¬ 
tinctive title was, however, assigned to the Prince; and it 
was not till 1857 (^2nd July) that the title and dignity of 
Prince Consort were granted to him by Eoyal Letters Patent, 
long after that name had been conferred ujjon him by the 
spontaneoxis voice of the nation. 

These incidents were no pleasant prelude to the Prince’s 
appearance in England. They could not fail to cause consi¬ 
derable pain and vexation to the Queen at the time. But 
so far as the Princo was concerned, as has been truly said, 
‘ he soon understood the natme of om- political parties, and 
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that tlio proceedings in Parliament were only the result of 
high party feeling, and were by no means to he taken as 
marks of personal disrespect, or of want of kind feeling, 
towards himself’ {Early Years, p. 289). His anxiety to 
assure the Queen, that what had occurred would cause him 
no permanent chagrin, is apparent by what he wi’ote to 
Her Majesty from Brussels (1st February, 184.0) while still 
smarting under the first painful impression; ‘ You can easily 
imagine the very unpleasant effect produced upon me by 
the news of the truly most unseemly vote of the House of 
Commons aboirt my annuity. We came upon it in a news¬ 
paper at Aix, where we dined. In the House of Lords, too, 
people have made themselves needlessly disagi-ecable. All 
I have time to say is, that, while I possess yom' love, they 
cannot make me unhappy.’ 

If any trace of disquietude as to the popularity of the 
marriage had remained in his mind, it must have been 
thoroughly dispelled by the enthusiastic welcome which 
awaited him from the moment he set foot upon English 
ground. It met him at Dover, where ho landed on the 6th 
it followed him along the route to Canterbmy, whore he 
passed the evening of the Yth, and continued with ever- 
increasing ardour until he alighted at Buckingliam Palace 
on the afternoon of the 8th. The greetings of the English 
people are never given in a half-hearted way; and if the 
cheers of the crowds, who streamed out from every torvn, 
village, and hamlet along the route, and wlio thronged tire 
avenues of the Palace all that day and the next, had a more 

^ It is thus the Princo writes to the Ctuoon from Dover ( 7 lh Pohruary, 1840 ): 
—‘ Kow iim I onoo more in the enme country nitli you. Whiit a (loliHlilful 
thought for me! . . . . It will ho Imrd for mo to Imvo to wait till to-morrow 
evening. Still our long parting has Sown l)y so quickly, nutl to-morrow's 

itiwn will toon ho hero. Our reception has hocu most satisfactory. 

There were thoustincls of people on the quays, and they tnlulccl us with loud 
and nnintorruptod cheers. Torrington thought ho had not for mnny a day 
seen a he.wtjer reception. To-day we proceed as far as Ciintorbury.’ 
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cordial ring than usual, what wonder, when all saw in the 
well-graced and distinguished presence of the Prince the 
fairest promise for the home happiness of their Queen and 
for the prosperity of her reign ? ‘ Un beau visage est le plus 
beau de tons les spc.cLaclcs,’ says La Bruy^re; and this is 
never more strongly felt than by a multitude, especially if 
predisposed to yield to the charm, as in the present case it 
was siu'c to he, hy the knowledge that this marriage was not 
one of political convenience, hut of pure affection. ‘ It is 
this,’ as Lord Melboiu-ne aftenvards said to the Queen, ‘which 
makes your Majesty's marriage so jropidar;' and it was this 
which, kindling a response in every heart, gave the warmth 
of a direct personal interest to the feeling with which the 
Prince was everywhere regarded. 

The favovnable impression spread still more widely, as 
what was seen of him, both in public and in private, 
within the next fow days, became generally known; and 
Btockmar was able to record a few days afterwards, as the 
result of his anxious observation: ‘ The Prince is liked.’ 
‘Those who are not carried away by pariy feelings like him 
greatly.’ All hearts, in particular, were won by the calm 
grace and thoughtful dignity of his deportment during the 
trying ordeal of the ceremony on the 10th at the Uhapel of 
Bt. James’s Palace.'’ On the morning of tliat eventfrd day— 

“ How it Wiis with the Quoon wo are told hy an observer of no oommuu 
penetration, tho Dowager Lady Lytfelton, who, in hor ciipacity of ono of Her 
Majesty’s Ladies in W.ailing, had peculiar faeilitios for observation: ‘The 
Queen’s look .and luanuor,’ she writes, a fow days after tlio ceremony, ‘wore 
very pleasing; her eyes mncli swollen will: tears, but groat happiness in her 
countonanco; and her look of confldeneo and comfort at tho Prineo, when they 
walked away as man and wifo, was vory pleasing to see. I understand she is 
in oxtremoly high spirits since. Such a now tiling for her to Ian to ha 
unguaaUM in couvorsiug with anybody; and with hor frank and foarloss 
naturo Uio restraints she has hithorto boon under, from one reason or aiiothor, 
with overyhody, must have boon most piinful.' Vor Uiis and other valuable 
cxlmcts from Lady Lylteltxm’s letters, to bo hereafter cited, wo are indebted 
to the kindness of her family to whom they were addrossod. 

VOI T. 


r 
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rich in what it hrought in auccessful love and in the promise 
of a noble future—the Prince’s thoughts reverted for a time 
to her, to whose affection his youth had owed so much; and, 
as though he were once more a child at her knee, his heart 
found relief in imploring her blessing on the most solemn 
act of his life, in these few and pregnant words:— 

‘ Dear G-randmama,—In less than three hoiu's I shall 
stand before the altar with my dear- Bride, In these solemn 
moments I must once more ask your blessing, which I am 
well assured I shall receive, and which will be my safeguard 
and my futme joy ! I must end. God help me! 

‘ Ever your faithful 

‘ Geandsoit.’ 

• London, 10th Fohruaiy, 1840.’ 

The Prince wrote a similar letter to his stepmother. 
There is surely something peculiarly touching in the ‘ God 
help me 1 ’ of tliis letter. How completely it speaks of tliat 
habit of living consciously ‘ in the great Taskmaster’s eye,’ 
by which the Prince was distinguished. Not many weeks 
before (22nd December, 1839), in writing to the Queen, that 
in an hour he was to take the Sacrament in the chm’ch at 
Coburg, he had written, ‘ God will not take it amiss, if in 
that serious act, even at the altar, I think of you, for I will 
pray to Him for you, and for your soul’s health, and He will 
not refuse ns his blessing.’ 

The morning of the marriage had been wet, foggy, and 
dismal, but the day was not to want the happy omen of that 
sunshine which came aftenvards to be proverbially known as 
‘Queen’s weather.’ Soon after the return of the bridal 
patty from the Chapel, the clouds passed off, the sun shone 
out with unusual briUiancy, and the thousands who lined 
the roads from Buckingham Palace to Windsor Castle, to see 
the Sovereign and her husband as they passed, were more 
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fortunate than tlioho who had crowded the avenues of 
St. James's Palace iu the morning, heedless of rain and cold, 
to witness the hridal procession on its way to and from the 
Chapel. 

After a three days’ stay at Windsor Castle, the Queen and 
Prince rotmned to London, for the discharge of the necessary 
public duties. On the 28th the Duke of Coburg, who along 
with the Hereditary Prince liad accompanied Prince Albeit 
to England, left London to return to Germany. The parting 
was gi’oatly felt liy tlie Prince. It brought vividly home the 
rupture which had now inevitably taken place with the atfcc- 
tions and associations of his past life. ‘ Ernest,’ he said to 
the Queen, ‘ was now the only one remaining here of all his 
earliest ties and recoUections,’ ® and from him also he must 
soon be separated. His childhood and youth had been most 
happy; he loved his father deeply; he had all a good man’s 
attachment to the country of his birth, and he hod left 
behind him there many a spot and many a face to which he 
could henceforth only look back with a fond regi-et. ‘ But,’ 
says the same frank record, ‘ if I continued to love him as I 
did now, I could make up for all. . . . Oh, how did I feel 
for my deai’est precious husband at this moment I Father, 
brother, friends, country—all has he left, and all for mi*. 
God grant that I may be the happy person, the most happy 
person, to make this dearest, blessed being happy and con¬ 
tented 1 What is in my power to make him happy I 
will do.’ 

Whatever the biu’den life may lay upon a man, however 
the strength may sometimes fail, and the spirit wax weary, 
he cannot bo accounted otherwise than most happy who can 
turn for light and solace and encouragement to a love which 
finds its utterance in words like these. ‘ There cannot exist 


‘ The Queen’s Joumal, quoted in Early Years, p, 312 , 
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a dearer, purer, nobler being in the world than the Prince,’ 
were the (Queen’s Avorda in writing to Paron Stockmar tlie 
day after her marriage. This faith, this de\otion, never 
failed the Prince from that moment, in aimahine or in storm, 
and never did their worth become less precious to him than 
in these first hours of Avedded confidence. 
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‘ A Prince,’ says Jean Paul Riclitei-, ‘ can never contemplate 
soon eiiou^’li tLe Tabor of the throne, so that in after years 
he may be gioriou^ly transfignred upon it, and not hang as a 
cloud upon the mountain.’ Tliat it was in this spirit the 
Prince had from the first regarded the duties of the position 
in which he was now placed, has been aheady seen. But 
even he, with all his sagacity and forethought, coidd scarcely 
have fully pictwed to himself the difficulties with which that 
position was beset, the strain wliich it would impose upon 
his prudence and self-denial, the sacrifice of the ties of his 
past life, which it could not fail to involve. 

Amid the general enthusiasm Avith which he was welcomed 
in England, murimu's of jealousy and distrust were certain 
to be heard. There were some who, on purely selfish grounds, 
deprecated the marriage of the Queen with any but an English 
Prince,; others Avho then, and for many years afterwards, Avere 
eager to surmise danger in the influence of a foreign Prince 
upon the coimsels of the CroAvn; and not a few who, from the 
mere antagonism Avhioh purity and nobleness of life are sure 
to create, lost no opportunity of giA'ing a false coloiu to bis 
actions, and a false gloss to his intentions. 

These, however, were hut the necessary incidents of his 
exalted position, which he must have foreseen and made up 
his mind to endure, until malice shoidd be silenced and mis¬ 
understanding cleared away by the indisputable facts of his 
life. But the real difficulty of his task, being what he Avas 
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by nature, and by the deliberate piu-po«e which he had set 
before himself, lay elsewhere. A man of so much originality 
and force of character could neA^er be satisfied to be less than 
the master of his position—a force felt and recognised in the 
private and public life of the Coint. But to be this, and at 
the same time to conciliate, or, if need were, to subdue all the 
influences, both within and without the Palace, which could 
scarcely fail to be actively arrayed against him, Avas the 
problem of his life, and at no time did it press more heavily 
upon him than at the ont'<et of his career. 

Although the husband of the Queen, the law—to use Her 
hlajesty’s words quoted above (p. 62 )—took cognisanee of 
Ij im as ‘merely the younger son of the Duke of Cobiu-g.’ 
Thus, Avliile ostensibly occupying the most brilliant position 
in the kingdom, his right of precedence was open to bo dis¬ 
puted, and was disputed by a feAV members of tlie Eoyal 
Family, who made no secret of their disappointment that 
Her Majesty’s choice had not fallen upon some scion of the 
reigning House in Avhom they had a nearer interest. A more 
pressing somce of disquietude, hoAvever, existed in the fact 
that the Prince possessed uo independent authority by right 
of Ids position, and could exercise none, even Avithin his own 
household, without trenching upon the privileges of others, 
who were not ahvays disposed to admit of interference. This 
could scarcely fail to embarrass his position in the midst of a 
vast royal establishment, which had inherited many of the 
abuses of former reigns, and where he foimd much of which 
he could not approA'e, butyetAvas without the power to rectify. 
And as behind every abuse there is always some one mterested 
in maintaining it, he could not but be aware, that he was 
regarded with no friendly ey^ by those who were in that 
position, and who natmally dreaded the presence among them 
of one so A'isihly intolerant of wcudhlessness and incapacity. 

A mistake, it was soon found, had also been committed iii 
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not ebtaljlishing the Prince from tlie first as Private Secretarv 
of the Queen, and placing the internal arrangements of the 
Eoyal Household under his immediate control. These func¬ 
tions had, since the Queen’s Accession, been to a great extent 
discharged by the Baroness Lehzen, Her Majesty's former 
governess, and they invested her with powers which, how¬ 
ever discreetly used, wei-e calculated to bring her into col¬ 
lision with the natural head of the household. It is due 
to this lady to say, that genuine affection for Her Majesty, 
who for so many years had been the object of her care, and 
who was attached to her by ties of gratitude and regard for 
kindness and cormsel in her gndhood when they wore most 
needed, very probably blinded her to the obvious truths, that 
her former influence must, in tlie natural course of things, 
give way before that of a husband, especially of a husband 
so able and so deeply loved, and that, in the true interests 
of her Royal pupil, she should hei'self have been the first to 
desire that the offices she had hitherto filled should be 
transferred to the Prince. 

The painfid situation, in which he found himself, through 
this not having been done, is indicated by a passage, quoted 
in Tha Early Years, from one of his letters to Prince von 
Lowenstein so early as May 1840: ‘In my home life I am 
very happy and contented; but the difficulty in filling my 
place with the proper dignity is, that I am only the husband, 
and not the master in the house.’ This was a state of things 
which manifestly coidd not long continue; and it was brought 
all the more quickly to an end by the very unwise efforts 
made to abridge the natural authority and influence of the 
Prince as ‘ master in the house.’ These, it has already been 
made known,^ were not confined to attempts to exclude him 
from participation in public affairs, but were aimed so far as 
to deny him ‘ even in the domestic circle that authority which 
’ Earlff Years, p. 31 £>. 
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in private families belongs to the husband, and without whicli 
there cannot be true comfort or happiness in domestic life.’ 

There could be but one conclusion to such impolitic attempts 
to distiu’b the natural relations of husband and wife, and io 
keep up a separation of interests and. duties between the Queen 
and the Prince, boimd together as they were by ties of the 
most intimfite and daily increasing couiidence and afiection. 
The instinct of the woman, through which love runs into and 
triumphs in obedience, was sure to assert its supremacy over 
that desire of power, which we are too apt to assume must 
grow from the very exercise of it into a paramount passion. 
The marriage vow ‘to oboy,’ as well as ‘to love and honour,’ 
coidd have but one meaning* for the Queen. It was a ‘ sacred 
obligation which she could consent neither to limit nor refino 
away.’ It had made them one, and she lost no opportunity 
of making it felt, that as one they must he regarded,—one in 
heart and purpose, and, except in her piu*ely regal fimctions, 
one in authority. Still, enough has been said to show that 
the position of the Pi*ince was one that demanded from him 
the utmost discretion and forbearance. In these qualities, 
however, he was never wantii^; and the natmal force of 
circumstances effected in due time the removal of every 
ohstacle to Iris legitimate authority. 

Not less delicate was the Prince’s task in fixing the line to 
he taken by him with regar*d to public affairs. If he cared 
nothing for poUtres in 1838, as Baron Stockmar tells irs was 
the case, the indifference might well be excused. For oue 
still so young, and with so wide a range of tastes, the world of 
science, physical and mental, of natural history, and of art, 
was srrrely enough to engross all his faculties of observation 
and of thought. His mind, moreover, rvas of the class which 
declines instinctively to deal with practical questions, except 
on the secru-e basis of well-ascertained facts. Of the world 
of diplomacy and politics he knew enough to he aware, that 
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such a 'basis was not within the reach of the younger son 
of tlie House of Coburg. ‘ En fait d’histoire contemporaine,’ 
it has been said by M. Van de Weyer {Pensees diverses), 
whose experience gives peculiar value to the remark, ‘ il n’y 
a de vrai que ce qu’on n’ecrit point.’ Tlie Prince was more 
likely, therefore, to think his time better spent in mastering 
those broad universal principles, which have been developed 
in the history of former governments and peoples, tlian in 
entering upon the study or discussion of contemporary politics, 
where he was without the knowledge either of the actors in 
the political arena, or of tlie controlling circumstances, which 
was ossnntial for arriving at satisfactory conclusions. 

But from tlie moment he was called to occupy the place 
nearest to the thi'one of England, he passed into a sphere 
where indifference to politics would have been inexcasable, 
as, indeed, for such a man it would have been impossible. 
Endowed, as his subsequent career proved, with all the quali¬ 
ties for governing, he could not be an idle spectator of the 
stirring events, and great political controversies and changes, 
in the midst of which he all at once found himself. Opinions, 
and very decided opinions, upon all matters of policy, both 
foreign and domestic, he could not fail to have; and, instead 
of resting in indifference, the eager interest which he must 
inevitably feel, whore qiiostions of such enormous magnitude 
were at issue, was more likely to hurry Hm into that open 
expression of opinion, that anxiety to mould the cun-ent of 
events in accordance with their convictions, which is to he 
looked for in all vigorous thinkers. From the first, however, 
the Prince appreciated the extreme delicacy of his position, 
and laid down for himself the ride, that no act of his should 
by possibility expose him to the imputation of interference 
with the machinery of the State, or of encroachment on the 
functions and privileges of the Sovereign. At the same time 
he formed an equally clear view of his duty to qualify himself 
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thoroughly for supporting the Sovereign by liia advice, and 
this, it is scarcely necessary to remark, involved the most 
assiduous attention to every subject, whether at home or 
abroad, in which the welfare of her kingdom was involved. 
While renouncing, tlierofore, every impulse of personal ambi¬ 
tion, he resolved to consecrate himself with the most absolute 
devotion to deepening, by the influences of his life, and the 
example of his home, the hold of the Monarchy upon the 
affections of the People, and to making it a power, whicli, 
amid the conflicting and often selfish passions of political 
strife, and the tortuous subtleties of diplomacy, should liave 
for its imswerving object to increase that people’s welfare and 
to uphold the power and dignity of the Empire. 

Tlie principle upon which ho acted in carrying out this 
resolution, as expressed hy himself ten years later, in his 
letter to the Duke of Wellington, declining to entertain the 
offer of the command of the Army, cannot be too clearly kept 
in view in reading the stoiy of his life. It was ‘ to sinlc his 
own induidual existence in that of his wife—to aim at no 
po-wer by bimsolf, or for himself—to shim all ostentation— 
to assume no separate responsibility before the public—to 
make bis position entirely a part of hers—to fill up every 
gap which, as a woman, she would naturally leave in the 
exercise of her regal functions—continually and anxiously 
to watch every part of the public business, in order to be 
able to advise and assist her at any moment in any of the 
midtifarious and difficult questions brought before her, 
political, or social, or personal’—to place aU his time and 
powers at her command ‘ as the natural head of her family, 
superintendent of her household, manager of her private 
affairs, her sole confidential adviser in politics, and only 
assistant m her communications with the officers of the 
G-ovemment, her private secretary, and permanent minister.’ 

It is not, of com-sc, to be supposed that these views could 
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be carried into effect all at once, although they very early 
assiuned a definite shape. The Prince liad to feel his way 
along a path wlioro every step was heset mtli difficulty, and 
open to the shot of adverse criticisiii. In the aifection and 
clear practical judgment of the Queen he found his best ally; 
but he was also supremely fortimate in having by his side, in 
Baron ytockmar, a man specially fitted by nature and by 
eipcrience to direct his com'se, and to assist and encourage 
him amid the difficulties by wliich it was siuToimded. 

jMowhei'e in the records of history has Royalty been served 
witlr a devotion so piraely noble and nnselfish as that of this 
remarkable man to the Queen and the Prince. Something of 
this has already been indicated in previous chapters. It was 
a devotion founded on genuino respect for the fine qualities of 
heart and head which he had proved in both, and he sacri¬ 
ficed to it for many years, without a murmiu, tho personal 
ease and love of retirement, which his weak health and 
studious habits made almost a necessity of his life. Eank, 
jjatronage, fortune, fame, all the usual motives for intellectual 
toil, had no attraction for him. In his relations to the 
English Com-t, he had no object of his own to serve, save only 
that first object of all noble natures, to do the utmost good 
within his power. Oircumstances had thrown him strangely 
for the second time across the path of the heiress to the 
throne of England, and seemed thus to indicate tlie sphere 
where the gathered experiences of his life and the matm-e fruits 
of his tliouglit might be applied with the most advantage. 
Ho could not, therefore, resist the appeal made to him by 
the Prince in tlie letter already quoted (sitpm, p. 41), ‘to 
sacrifice his time to him for the first year of his life in Eng¬ 
land ; ’ and, if ho was drawn on to extend the sacrifice into 
futui'e years, it was because on his side the interest in the 
task he had set before himself grew deeper and deeper as the 
noble qualities of his pupil developed and expanded, whilst 
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on the other every clay’s experience provcicl to the Prince and 
the Queen the inestimable value of liis counsels in their 
family no less than in their public life. 

Speaking of Stockmar to Sir Eobert Peel in 1841, Lord 
Liverpool said, that in all he did for the Queen and the Prince-, 
‘ his only object was tlieir welfiire, liis only ambition was to be 
of service to them’ [BenhwuvdiQlceiten, p. 3fil); but it 
might truly have been added, that these motives would 
never have acted so strongly as they did, had he not con¬ 
sidered that their welfare could not be advanced, nor their 
interests served, without at the same time furthering the 
welfare and advancing the glory of England. Had he been 
an Euglisliman, indeed, he conld not have had the country’s 
interests more nearly at heart. In England ho had spent 
the best years of his life, whore his position in Prince 
Leopold’s household had been most favourable for the study 
of the social and political life of the country. He knew its 
people well in their strength and in their weakness. No 
man better imderstood the spirit of the Constitution, or fore¬ 
saw with a more prophetic eye the modifications of it which 
were sure to he demanded by the advance of popular opinion, 
and the rapidly altering conditions of society. The country, 
moreover, was dear to him as the stronghold of political free¬ 
dom, and he would have regarded as a disaster to mankind 
anything which might have lowered its prestige, or weakened 
it as an example to the other nations of the world.® His 
experience as a diplomatist and politician was already con- 

“ ‘ I love and honour the English Constitution from conviction,’ Stockmiir 
•writes to the Prince, 26 tU January, 1864 , ‘ for I think that, under judicious 
handling, it is cai)ablB of realizing a dt^ee of legal civil Uborty which loiivos 
a man free scope to think and act ns a man. Out of its hosom singly and 
solely has sprung America’s free Constitutinn, in all its present power and 
importance, in its incalculable influence upon the social condition of die whole 
human race; and in my eyes the English Constitution is die foniidation-, 
corner- and cope-stone of the entire political civilisation of tho human raoo, 
•present and to come,’ 
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sidoralik'j for, as Uio cnnfidcntial friend of King Leo^jold, he 
had taken an aoiive part in some of the most important poli¬ 
tical movements of his time. He was thoroughly initiated in 
the relations of all the great Emropean Cabinets and States. 
Of Ms capacity for dealing with great public questions, it is 
enough to say, that Lord Palmerston spoke of him to Ilimsen, 

‘ as one of the host political heads he had ever met with,’ and 
that by Bunsen himself he was ‘ honoured as one of the first 
statesmen of Europe.’ In the ordinary afTahs of life his 
knowledge of men and shrewd practical sense might always 
be relied on ; wlrile at the same time a high moral standard, 
and strong religious convictions, in which there was no leaven 
of sectarianism, gave a commanding woiglit and elevation to 
his character and counsels. 

Being what we have described him to be, the fact that he 
was a foreigner was of positive advantiige to his position as a 
confidential advisor of tlie Prince. He tos more likely to 
survey the whole world of English life, and English politics, 
without ihe bias of passion or prejudice which it must always 
be hard for an Englishman to escape, and he could also pre¬ 
serve an atiitude of iihsoluto independence, which is scarcely 
possible for a subject, however fearless and sincere, and how¬ 
ever frankly and cordially liis views may he solicited and 
welcomed. Wliatever ought to he told, whatever advice, 
however ungracious, ouglit to ho urged, no consideration 
would induce him to withhold. That he should speak freely, 
was the coniUtion of liis friendship. Right was right—truth, 
truth—before King or Prince, no less than before the meanest 
of thoir people. Indeed, for tliem right and truth were of 
dearer import, and sincerity of more priceless worth, than 
for other mon. 

‘If you aro consulted by Princes to whom you are 
attaelied,’ ho said to a man of distinguished eminence in 
political life, from whose Memoranda wo are permitted to 
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quote,® ‘gi^e yonr opinion truthfully, boldly, without reserve 
or reticence. Should your opinion not be palatable, do not, 
to please or conciliate him, deriate for a moment from what 
you think the truth. You may in consequence be some time 
out of favour, treated with neglect or coldness ; and when they 
come back (for back they will come, if you remain honest and 
firm), never complain of the treatment you have received, 
never try to make them own how right you were, and how 
wrong they have been. It must be enough for you that you 
shoidd, for their good and the good of the country, act upon 
the principles, the soundness of which is thus acknowledged.’ 

While this noble sincerity only served to endear him tlio 
more to the Queen and the Prince, the other qualities by 
which it was accompanied placed him on the securest footing 
with all the great leaders of English party life. ‘ How is it,’ 
says the same authority, ‘ that Stockmar had such a pe)'m£w 
nent influence upon men so different in so many respects as 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Melboiune, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir Kohert Peel, &c. ? It was not only 
because they recognised his great political ability and his 
perfect disinterestedness, but because they all felt that they 
were in safe hands; that he would never betray them, show 
up their foibles, their eiTors, their faults, play off one poli¬ 
tical man against another, join in any backstair intrigue, and 
avail himself of his position to undermine them in the 
opinion of the Sovereign or the public, and diminish their 
political nsofulness! How many instances I could quote 
of the support given by him to men whom he disliked the 
mo.st I ’ 

It was in every way important to the Prince, that, during 
the first yearn of his presence in England, he should have at 
his command the ooimsels of a friend so wise, and so wliolly 
free from all party bias. Baron Stockmar supplied the 
“ Hjs Excolleniy the Into M. Silvaiu Van de Weyer. 
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knowledge of men and thing®, of English habits and feelings, 
of the position of political partie-^, of the chai-acter of their 
leaders, of the questions—social, political, and religious— 
which were coming up for discussion, and of the various 
forces by which public opinion was modified and controlled, 
as to all which it was of the utmost consequence that the 
Prince should be promptly as well as accurately infoimed. 

The time was one of great political agitation at home, while 
our relations abroad were fidl of complexity and trouble. A 
succession of bad harvests since 1830 had sent up the price 
of provisions to an alarming extent, while langui.shing manu- 
factiu’es and a general stagnation of trade had so greatly 
lowered the scale of wages as to make the pressure of high 
prices all but intolerable. Pauperism prevailed throughout 
the kingdom to an extent liitherto unprecedented. Profiting 
by the discontent among the lahoruring classes which under 
such a state of things was inevitable, Chartist agitators had 
roused the passions of their ignorant followers to the highest 
point of irritation, and the fruits of their teaching were 
shown in insurrectionary risings throughout the country. 
The attempted rising at Newport in South Wales in 1839 
revealed the existence of a widespread organisation for the 
establishment by fire and sword of their visionary Charter 
upon the ruins of the Constitution. That the apprehensions 
on this score were well founded was only too clearly shown 
by the occurrences at Birmingham in July of the same year, 
which provoked from the Duke of WeUington in his place 
in Parliament the remark, that ‘ he had seen as much of 
war as most men; hut he had never seen a town carried by 
assault subjected to such violence as Birmingham had been 
during an hoiu by its own inhabitants.’ The vigour with 
which these outbreaks were put down prevented similar 
eflForts elsewhere; but the feelings of discontent in which 
they originated still smouldered, and from time to time 
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feliowerl tliemseli’es in strikes and combination n'ots of a very 
violent cbaraclcr both in Engkuid and Scotland. 

In Ireland, again, tbe condition of things was complicated 
by circumstances peculiar to the country. Wliat was called 
agraiian outrage, but was, in plain language, a deliberate 
system of cold-blooded and cowardly assassination, prevailed 
to such an extent, that among the miserable facts as to 
the state of the eoimtry brought forward by Mr. Stanley, 
(afterwards the late Lord Derby) in Parliament in 1839, 
was this appalling one, tliat in the year 1838, in eleven 
counties, exclusive of Tipperary, there wore 277 committals for 
murder, and only three convictions. Amid all this violence 
and bloodshed the cry for Kepeal of the Union was persistently 
kept up by O’Connell, who, under the profession of claiming 
no more than equality for Ireland, did not hesitate to support 
demands, which no one knew better than liimself meant dis¬ 
memberment of the Empire, by menaces of a kind wliich 
feeble followers in his footsteps have since made familiar: 
‘ Piefuse ns this,’ he had slid, ‘ and then, in the day of your 
weakness, dare to go to wai‘ with the most insignificant of the 
Poweus of Europe.’ 

Such a menace had a peculiar significance at the time it 
was made. Our armaments by sea and land wei-e then 
notoriously inadequate. Canada had recently been in revolt. 
Our West India Colonies were a somne of pressing anxiety. 
We had on our Lands a formidable wav in Affghanistan, and 
were involved in hostilities with China. A nearer cause of 
anxiety, however, existed in the uneasy state of our relations 
with France, with which country a rupture soon afterwards 
became'imminent upon wliat was called the Eastern Question. 

Early in 1840 this question luid entered upon a phase, that 
threatened to result in the break-np of the mitente om'diak 
between the two countries, which the government of Louis 
Philippe had for so many vears shown an ostentatious 
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iinxietv, and had, no douhl, a real do-ire, to cMlH\nte and 
maintain. Tlie point at i'jMie was iiidei'd of the mo-t 
serious character. On the one hand h'laiice, ori;iinully 
under the g-uidance of Maivhal Sonlt, and suhsequcullj' of 
IL Thiers, aimed at securing, through its support of .llehe- 
met Ali in his revolt against the Sultan, a qimni control 
and patronage of Egvpt. Its piu-poee was very elear; and, 
indeed, it was avowed at a late si age of the proeeedinos hy 
M. cle Remusat in the French Chambers, as being ‘ to establidi r,pui 
a second-rate maiitime power in the jMediterranean, wlinsc ^ 
fleet might unite with that of France, for the puijjose of 
serving as a counterpoise to that of England.’ Such a 
purpose was not likely to C'Capo the penetrating eye of Lord p. s.n. 
Palmerston, then at the head of Foreign Atiairs, and he set 
him.self to defeat it on the broad ground, tbit ‘the Jlistress Hid. ji. 
of India could not permit France to he mistress, directly or 
indirectly, of the road to her Indian dominions.’ The pulicv 
of England, with a viewto securing not only her own position, 
hut also the peace of Europe, was directed to placing Turkey 
under the protectorate of tlie five great European Powers. 

In this France had all aloug been imited to join. Instead, 
however, of doing so, M. Thiers set on foot negotiations 
having for their object a separate treaty between France and 
the Ottoman Porte, which woidd have vested in the former 
the sole protectorate of Turkey. While still pushing liis 
approaches in this direction, he suddenly found to his dis- 
comfitme that he had been coimtermined. 

A Treaty signed on the 15th of July, 1840, between the 
four great Powers of Russia, Prussia, Ausiria, and England 
on the one side, and Turkey on the otlier, for a joint protec¬ 
torate of the latter country, was the fimt intimation to the 
French Minister that the question had passed beyond the 
region of diplomatic finesse. But, instead of accepting with 
a good grace a defeat which it was very obvious could not 
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be repnirccl, I\I. Thiera affordcfl a fresli illuatration of the 
familiar truth embodied in Drydeii’s line, ‘ They never 
pardon, rvlio have clone the wi-ong.’ Outwitted in a man- 
ceuvre at once selfish and danfjerous to the peace of the 
■world, he adopted a lone of indignation for a fancied injury. 
‘ France had been insulted, a gi'eat European question had 
been settled without her and in spite of her. The ])osition 
of jMehemet Ali was now a secondary aifair, French honour 
was a jirimary one, and France cvould demand, and, if 
necessary, insi't in arms on some satisfaction.’ 

It was ill rain to answer, Wherein lay the insult? France 
hail hi'i-self to blame, if the Eastern Question had been settled 
witliout her. There rs-as no wish to exclude her from the 
arrangement. It was still open to her to become a party to 
the Treaty, to ttic principle of which in the earlier stages of 
the question she had herself given her adhesion. The mingled 
tone of griernnee and menace continued to be kept up and 
echoed in the French press; and the countries seemed to 
be on the very brink of war, when the good sense of Louis 
I’hilippe, acted upon by the vigorous representations of his 
sou-in-hiw King Leopold, averted the catastrophe. 

Thiers retired from office on the 20th of October, 
1840. He was succeeded by M. Guizot, and the apprehen¬ 
sions came to an end which had for many months agitated 
all who were responsihle for the protection of English in- 
teiests. How great these were may be gathered from a 
few playful words of the Queen in a letter, on the 1 fitli of 
October, 1840, to King Leopold: ‘ I think our child ought to 
have, besides its other names, those of Turko-Egypto, as we 
think of nothing else.’ 

The anxiety consequent upon this state of things at home 
and abroad was aggi'avated by the fact, that since 183fi the 
revenue had shown an annual deficit, which iu 1840 had 
risen to over 1,500,000/. When the accoimts of 1841 showed n 
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larger ^)€^lancf‘ agaiust revenue, the growing (li-siti'f.ierion 
of the couutiy ■with a Ministry which hail for some time I I'oii 
unable to commantl the hearty Mipport even of its own pnrtv, 
became manifest in dwindling majorities, and other uinai— 
takeahle sj^mptoma, that the reins of goveniinent must wion 
jmss into other hands. However willing Loid Midhourue 
might he to do the best for his party, and to go all reu'on- 
ahle lengths for the purpose of maintaining it in power, Jie 
was too clear-sighted not to he fully aw'are, that tlic days ot 
his Adminisitration were mmihered, and too candid and loyal 
not to feel it to he his duty to prepare the way for the event 
by diminishing as far as possible the long-standing estrange¬ 
ment between the Coui't and the leaders of the Tory party, 
still fm’ther embittered as it was by the incidents a) tending 
Hir Eohert Peel’s failure to form a government in 1839. He 
knew from what had passed on the occasion of Mr. Anson’s 
appointment, how determined the Prince was to maintain 
an attitude of alisolulc neutrality hetw'eeii Whig and Tory. 
Here was precisely the spiint, which Lord Melhoiu-ne mn«t 
have seen had not been hitherto sufficiently cnltuated, and 
he sought an early opportunity of iutiinatiiig that it hud 
liis cordial coucurreuce. On the 20tli of February, 1840, 
iStockrajir writes, ‘Melbourne told me tliut he had already 
expressed to the Prince las opinion, that the Court ought to 
take advantage of the present moment to treat all parties, 
especially tlie Tories, in tlie spiiit of a general amnesty’ 
{BmkwardigWden, p. 351). To idie Queen Lis language 
was the same—‘You should now hold oat the olive branch 
a little.’ 
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Tt will tlui‘5 Tie peon, that amid the fe‘^tivities, Hie lovne'i, 
fli-awiiig-viioms, prc-ralalimi-i, adchr^se'^, and otlinr public 
whicli followerl cloudy upon the Royal Marriage, 
and were the means of introduehig the Prince to the public 
life of the Court, there was a multitude of aubjccts of tho 
gravest national importance, whicli called urgently for his 
attention, and w'ere likely to engage liis most anxious study. 
The strain upon liim in all ways during these first mouths 
was necessarily great, coming as he did from a life of com¬ 
parative quiet and seclusion to one where every moment was 
crowded with an ever-shifting v.'u-iety of novel objects, and 
wliere the early hours and simple habits of his past life 
were an impossibility. ‘I find it veiy difiBcult,’ he writes 
(27th P’ehruary, 1840), ‘to acclimatise myself comjjletoly. 
The late hours are what I find it most difficult to hear.’ 
Again, writing a few days afterwards (9th March), he says, 
‘ It is not to be told what a quantity of presentations I 
luive ’ (he had received and personally answered no fewer 
than twenty-seven two daj's before), ‘and how many people I 
Tiuist become acquainted with. I cannot yet romombor tlio 
faces, hut this will come right.’ The impression produced 
by his appearances in public was most favourable. ‘ The 
Prince is liked,’ writes Stockmar on the 14th of Kobruary, 
and again on the 26th, ‘Those who arc not carried away by 
party feelings like him greatly. He behaves in his difficult 
position extremely well’ (DenkiouTdl(/keiten, p. 351). 
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During tin'-’ curly perioil,and for ^ome year?, atterrvards. tin 
Prince kejit up absiduou-jly, rdiatthe pres^.inc of public did it 
Ill tlie years ivenfc on, compelled liim in a gi'cat luea^iiie to 
forego, tlie active practico of the aids of dc-<ign, as well a- ot 
music. Both in painting and in musical composition lie Inn! 
iicipiii’ed cousideralde toelmical skill; and in the etclier’? ail. 
file Queen and liimsolf fbimd a deliglitfiil occupation foi 
tlieir neanty leisure. To f-ing and play together was uNo <nie 
of their constant recreations. To the Prince niusio wa- .il 
all times a som-ce of aupreme delight, an element in wlueli 
the hiuibancea and disuppointineuts and shortcomings of lite 
W'ere forgotten. In it lie foimd a vent for all that world of 
doopor emotion, for which it is gi\en to few to find an 
adeipuite expression in words. His favoiuite instrument w'lis 
the organ. His hands were fnll of poorer, and he had 
acquired sufficient mastery in execution to enable him to 
make this noblest of inatruments the eloquent exponent ol’ 
Ids thoughts and fancies. To it he could speak out Ida 
heart, -with no fear of being niisundei'htood, and with how 
much power he did so we sec hy the effect ho prodiiceil, 
when he must liave been unconscious tliat lie was heard. 

Thus, on the 9th of October, 1810, Lady Lyttelton writes 
from Windsor Castle :— 

‘ Yesterday evening, lus I was sitting hero comfortably after the 
di'lvc, by caudloligbt, reading 3J. G-uizofc, suddenly there nroau 
fi-oin the room beneath, oh, such sounds! . . . . It ivas Prineo 
Albert, dear Prince Albert, playing ou the organ j and with siieli 
ina&tev-slcill, as it appeared to me, modnlating so learnedly, 
winding through every kind of liass and chord, till he wound up 
into the most perfect cadence ; and then off again, louder and 
then softer. No tune, and I mu too distant to perceive the 
execution or small touchos, so I only heard the harmony, but I 
never listened with much more pleasiu’e to any music. I vein 
turod at dinner to usk him what I had heard: “ Oh, my organ ! 
a now possession of mine. I am so fond of the organ I It is ilio 
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lii'sl of inf.h'ninoiit'H; tho only iiisiriiinont for evpi-ossiiiff ono’n 
Ic’i'liniia.” (I tlioiif>’lit, art' ilioy not good fooliiigs (liitl. ilii' {utyin 
('xprtssos ?) “And it ioiiolios lo pliiy ; for on llio orgmi a 
'DtiAako ! Oh, Biioli niisoiy ! ” and lio quito slnuldcivd 111 tho 
thought of tho feOHlouuto discord.’ 

Ten year's later, at Osborne (22iifl July, ISdO) tlic siuiie 
eloquoiit listener records the eftect jirodiieed upon her, on 
hnpijeiiing again to hear the Prince spi'akliig oid his son! 
through his favourite instrument. It had then nmcli inori' 
to tell, aiKl the effect, was proportionately deeper: — 

‘ hast evening such a sunset! 1 was Bitting gazing at it, and 

thinking of Lady Oharloltc I’robj-’s verses, wlien IVoiu an open 
window below this door began suildenly to sonud Hie I’rinee’s 
organ, expiTSsively playod by his niusterly liainl. Kneh a inodn- 
latioii! Minor, and solemn, and over-changing, and lU'ver. 
ceasing, b’roni a piiuio, liko Jenny hind’s holding note, up to 
(he fullest swell, aiul still tho same fine vi'in of nii'liiiieholy'! 
And it came on so exactly as an accom))aniinent to Hie snimet. 
How strange ho is ! He must have lieeu yilaying Jimt while the 
t^ueeii was tinisliing her todolle, and thou he went to ent jokes, 
and eat diniUT. and nobody hnt the organ knows what is in Jiiiii, 
e.xccpt, indeed, by the look of liis eyes soiiietinius.’ 

As the Princo’s dovotiou to Art, soon heciiiiio known, he 
was called u])on to take a prominent pari in its eneoiirage- 
ment before the public. Ho eaily a.s March Ik* was appointed 
one of the Lireetors of tho Autiout, Coneerts, and direeted 
his tirst concert an this capacity on ilio 2!}tli of April. 
His selection of the music for tlio ooeasiou was made with 
great care, and he atteiuled an eliilinrate reliearsal of it, 
witli the Queen two days before. This concert, lias peculiar 
interest as the iii-st of a very renuirkahlo series ilir(>e1,('(l by (lie 
1‘rincc, which, with what was done by him elsewhere, gave a 
stimulus lo the cultivation of classical music, imrt of miisieal 
art generally in Enghuid, that lias been of the hi<*'hest valiio 
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ill riiisini* tlio public ta‘<te.' He al-o iiitule li his study to 
:ic(iuiiiuL liiiiiself with whatever was heiny done iu the sister 
arts of piiintiTi}' and. sculpture, and laid the foundatiuii for 
that aetivo jmit wliieli he siilist'ipioiitly look in spreading 
throughout the kingdom the love and appreciation of these 
arts, in which it was tlu'u ennspiciiously deticieut. 

At tlio hiinio time he early let it he seen that he sliaied tlie 
piihlie interest in the ipiestions of the day, by presiding on 
lh(‘ 1st of June at a public meeting to promote the Abolition 
of tlie Slave Trade, where by a few eoneisc and weighty seii- 
teiiees he gave a foretaste of that jiower of saying iniicli in a 
f('W words, for wliieh his Speeches and Addresses soon beeaiiie 
reinaikable. It was his creed, that leprusenting as he 
would bo held to do the personal opinions of the Sovereign, 
no word to be spoken by him on public occasions should be 
lelt, to tlie chance of the moment, but that all shoidd be widl 
eonsideied and piesented in the best possible form. This 
siKs-eh, therefore, brief as it was, was, like its successors, e.ire- 
tiilly written and committed to memory. ‘He was very 
nervous,’says the (iueen,‘and had lejjeated his sjieeeli in 
the inoriiiiig to her by heart ’ {Karly Y(‘<u‘k, p, 3-il). t'ieiuo 
himself, as we know, in the height of Ida fame, sliuddeied 
visibly over Ida whole body, when he began to speak. In 
tin* I’rineo’a ease, a nervousness, wideli is inlan-ent in all 
gri'at Speakers, was very naturally Indglitened by the eir- 
eimihtauee that lie bad to sj)(*ak iu a foridgn laiigiuigi', 
before many tliousaiida of eager listeners, whose good opinion 
he was sju'cially desiroua to eoiieiliate. ‘My a])eeeli,’ lie 
informs Ids father with obvious satisiaetiou a few days attm- 
wiirds, ‘ was reeeived with great applause, anti soeiiis to have 
produced a good ollecl iu the country.’ 

' TIui bi'sl, uvutiiiieo of lliis will bo fimiirt in tho Lisl, priiitnil in tlui 
A[i|)('iiilix (Ah "f llio iiiiish m'Iih'IimI by tho IVini'o lot' jiorlonniinco nl Tiio 
Anlii'iil Conooi'ln iiiiil IhoHo nf Uiu I’liillunuonic HooiiSv. 
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I'rw liiiys laic'r a n«lf' sliot'k wits to iho {xvviiiJio^’ 
liappiiiesK and smiiitiy of tlio Jtoyal Uto, As ilio (iiit'i'ii mid 
tlio i’i'iiiceweredriviuj4’ up ConitHiition Hill in alowdrohcldyy, 
Her j^Iajosty was twice tired at by a. young' nuin of the uiiiue 
of Oxlbrd. Tliouyb happily neitliia- shot took ell'ect, t.lieio 
was no doubt that llie wretched creaiiUre know ])orfo(ily wiil 
wliat he WHS aliout, iUid acted, no far as iiiteulioiis can be 
judged by acts, with a murderous intent. It would lia\e 
been wi'll, as events proved, if lie lind been deall. willi u]ioii 
tliih fooring. The plea of insanity, however, was set up, and 
eifect liaviiig been given to it by tlic jury, lu' was eonuuilled 
to a Imialio asylum for life. 'I’he best e,oimnenlary on the 
lenity llms shown was pronouiUM'd by Oxford himself, on 
being told of the similar attempts of Francis and liean in 
1H42, wlieu he declared ‘that, if lie had been hanged, tliere 
would luive been no more shooting al. tlu' tiueen.’ ‘ My 
chief uinxiety,’ writes tho Ihdncc, ‘was lest the fright slioiild 
have lieen injurious to tho (iueen in lier prcsmdi Hlat,e.’ U 
might well have been so; and the knowledge of this gave 
special fer\our to the eid.husiasm with which tho (iueen and 
the Ih'inec W(‘re greeted wliorevor they appeared Jbr soiiu' 
time atterwards. 

The hope of an heir indicated hy the Jh'inec' made it neues-. 
sary that a ilegeney Hdl should now ho ]irejiar(‘(l, to provide 
for the pOhsihle event of the Queen's disdii, leaving iisiii'. In 
the ease of the Prineess Cliarlolk', Ihince beoimld laid heeii 
named liegont, and it wius Her Hajesly’s wish thiil, IJds preei*-. 
dent siioukl be followed in her mvu oasi‘, Jhit idler what bad 
taken phiee in Parliament in the discussions on the JViiico’s 
allowauco and tho Niituralisation Pill, t,hcvo was some reason 
to tear a misearringe of the uipasure, unh'SH a preliiniiiary 
understanding were come to with the political leaders of Ihi' 
Oliposition, more especially ua it Avas known Unit tho Didu' 
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of Sussfx Wfis ItosHle <0 tho apiioiiil;iiiciif of the Piiuce iis 
Ivcgoul, auil dchirod a Coiuieil of liogciicy, of wliich the Duke 
liimsolf Eiliould ho a proniiiieut niemhor. To avert, if pofcsiljle, 
any such rosidt, Jhirou Stoekinar took tho niatler in hand. 
OoiQnmniea irons wore opened with (Sir Ifohert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington, and every diffierilty was sinoolhod away ; 
all parties agreeing that, as the faldicr was tho natural 
guardian, the Eegout ‘ oordd and ought to he nobody hut 
tliG Prince.’ A Bill to this elTcct was aecorclingly introduced 
hy tho Lord Cliaucellor (13th July), and passed both Houses, 
with only tho dissentient voice of tho Duke of Sussex, who 
declared it to ho matter of conscience witli him to register 
Iris protest against it. 

To tho Prince this residt wa.s rrf the greatest importance. 
It atlinned tho status which so receirtly there had seemed 
a great inclination to deny liiui, and it thus afforded the 
strongest proof, how well he had come to stand with hoth 
jjaities in politics. ‘The Tories are very friendly to me, as 
L to them,’ ]i(> writes to his father on the 4tli of Jidy; and 
on llie “ind of August, when atmouiiciiig the safe carriage of 
tho Bill, ho expl'e^ftes a well-eainecl graiiticatiou, ‘ That not 
a siiigh' voici' was vaisvd in opposition in eitliev House, or 
iu any one of tlio nowspupers ’ {Early Years, p. 3,'j2). Tins 
was entirely due, Lord ilellioiirne, told the (iueen, to the 
I’riuce’h own character; ‘ Three mouths ago they would nut 
have done it for him.’ 

Will'll he had soni tliih important, ohjoct liappily accom¬ 
plished, Baron ytoekmar's thoughts were turned to Ids quiet 
home in Doliurg. ‘This Act once passed,’ ho wrote,‘my 
hiishie^s hero is at an end for the present, perhaps for ever,’ 
It was very far from heiiig .so ; hut it was with this feeling 
lliat he left England iu the heginning of August, address¬ 
ing, as he did so, tho following letter to tlio Xh’inco;— 
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‘Aiigiiif 4, 1810. 

‘ Dear and Honoured Princi',—I cannot leave Enjilaiid 
■without Inddinj^’ you once more the warnw'fet, lieorliest faie- 
■well. 1 liave had much ialk with Anson ; h(' seems an 
excelloiit fellow, and sincerely deioted to you. (jod itjaiif it 
may ho so, for no man —iiol e\en the hif^liosl—can ,i>o 
through tliib life witliout the love and loy.dly ol thos(‘ ahoiil 
him. Be you, i 00 , however, on your pait a Inic fririid, to 
tliose who arc attached to your housidiold. Keep waleli o\er 
tlie Uiomi and phyaieal healtli of tlie (iiieen. Ne\er lose* 
aelf-possesaion or patience; lad, ahove all, nl no lime, and in 
no way, fail in pnniidjj v'otih and nuhlanoss. 

‘ Stockmak.’ 

The tie of mutual affection and respeel, which h.id by 
tliis time been established between Baion Woekniar and tlie 
Prince was of the closest kind. The Prince, too ditlidenl, 
as Htockiuar had constantly to remind liim, of his own petwers, 
iiatmally turned for guidance to the Mentor wliose sagacity 
had never failed him ; while Btockmar on his part, to us(‘ his 
own language, had come to love the Prinei' as a son. The 
relation was kept up dm-iiig the next, few inontlis by an 
active correspondence, in the eomse of which (Stoekinar lost 
no opportunity of pressing upon the I’riuee tin* high iihsil of 
duty and conduct which he had ehalked out for Imn. That 
his admonitions were welcomed is the best evidence of tlu' 
response which they found in the Prince’s own natuie; as 
his after life Avas the proof, how Avell ho turned them to 
account. On the 2nd of Soptcmihor the Baron Avriti'S: 

‘ Dear Prince,— ... I am haUhfied with the iicavs you 
have sent me. Mistakes, misunderstandings, ohsi met ions, 
which come in vexatious opimsitiou to one’s views, an* 
always to he taken just for what they are,“name]y, iialui'iil 
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l)lK'Uoiii('iiii of life, wliieli rcprescMil one of ils sicle<i, and that 
tlio sliiidy Olio. In ov<'rcoining ilioin witli dif>nity, your 
mini] lias to oxorciso, to train, to cnlijiliton itself; it has 
to iioiiuiro. in dealing with Ihoiu, praelical intolligenoe and 
insiglil, and your chamolor to gain lorce, endurance, and 
ilio iK'oi'ssnry liardnoss. I’hat for llie jnosent T have hut 
lidh' now to add to what, since I have known yon more 
iuiimaif'ly, my heart has felt for you, hut have merely to 
r('it(‘ral(' wliat I have already said, is a ])roof that the 
esliinatc'I had formed of you was correct. Never to ndax 
in pulling your magnanimity to Ihe ]»ronf; never to relax in 
logical sejiaration of what is great and essimlial from what 
is trivial and of no moment; never to rtdax in kee]m)g 
yourH(>ir up to a high standard,—in the del ermination daily 
roiU'wed to he consistnit, patienl, courageous, and worthy. 

‘ OiK' day on my way up the lihine I was made very siul, 
hut onlyJ'or a short time, hy rtsiding in a newspaper that 
you had had a had fall from your inn sc. At that moment I 
fell how sincerity I love you.’ 

Again writing on Iho 13tli of SepUmiher following, 
Sloeknuir, in refereiioe to th(> ]Wii to lie laki>n hy the 
Ih’iiiee at Ihe Hoard of Ihe Duehy of Haneasler, on which 
he had for some linu' sat as repri'seuting the Queen, warns 
him agaiiisl llial dissipaliou of ihe mind in details, which 
would have heeu fatal to one ou whose higher faculties there 
were so many eluims. 

‘ In reference t,o the Duchy of Cornwall, in what you do I 
advise ymi to avoid going too d<‘ep into details, which will 
only bewildei' you. It is for you, to giv(‘ tin* impulse merely, 
to eslsihlisti sound principles, and tliis once done, to hold 
fast in everyhody’s desiute to those piinciplos with steel- 
like slenmess.’ 
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Souu' g('n('val reuiai-ks in (ithor ptiit'. of the same IcttcM-are 
inieiosthipj fnuji llic wlik'li llioy ilirow upon tlie Ik'iiu'c’'^ 
oliauiotur. The projawtiou tlial tmc love and true loyally 
:iro the aciilc“it as well as ll>e inosL unsparhig erities will 
couaunsiil itself for a Imth, which in general is too ]iUl(> 
apjJJ I'chiiorL 

^ The stars which are needful for you jiisl; now,anil perhaps 
for hoiuo Liino to come, are Loiw, lldiiculij, 'Trtilli. All llioM' 
whose niiiiils aio waiped, or who are di'sILLute ot leeliiig, mill 
hii<i}jitu laisht/i'C ?/</«, iiud to jawhuaiU' themselves and Hie 
world that you are iioL the niaii you are or al leas! 111 .ly 
hecome, and that people are iioIj only enlilled lo jale you 
low, hut, even to treat you blighlhigly. it is only love and 
loyalty that ate keeu-sighled, beeaiiso they seek I lie triilli; 
they find excuses only wliere cxcu.se .should he jnade; they 
only wait in jiatient hope for what can he developed hy 
loving fosterage alone, and not even hytliat until the time 
i.s ripe. Do yon tlK'refore lx* on the alerf, betimes, witli your 
eyes open in every dhecliou, and strive calmly hut suudy to 
form a just estiujate of the niindo of those around you. This 
done, to the pure in soul lay ymn heart open and eslahlisli 
hetween. them and yourself a relaliou truly reeiproeal—hue 
for love, warmth for warmth, Initli for truth. Those,on the 
oilier hand, who are iin[im’e, kwii at arm's length, and do 
this with proper hrmncss and resolution. 

‘ My cordial good wishes for your twenty-lirsL liirthda^u 1 
wish for my good Prince a great, noble, warm, and true heart, 
sucli as shall serve as the riidiost and sur<>st lja.sia for the 
noblest views of human natiun, and the iirmest resolvi* lo 
give them development. 

‘The letter which I received from the Qnien since 1 eanii' 
Iieve has given mo extrenw pleasuri'. It was writtisi iu 11 
happy mood, and there was conseipiently more cheei fulness 
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in ii, inoi-o conientuient, more heiui, ilinii I liavo o\ei- hpen 
li('r sliow Loforo. God bless yon, Crofl Iceep you in health, 
God suiToniid you ■with good, pious men, from whom you 
may learn practiaally and by dt>“ris tliai Immaii happiness is 
only to he found on the paLli of love and goodness I . . ’ 

Tliis loiter reached the Prince at Windsor Castle, to which 
till' Court had removed, when Parliaiueiil rose on the 11th of 
August. Romo difficulty had boon apprehouded as likely to 
1 ak(> j'jlaco at the Prorogation, whicli was made by the (iueen 
in person, ns to the place to bo occupitsl by the Prince on 
that occasion. None, however, aro<(‘. TIi(> Prince occupied, 
as lie did on all future occasions, the seat ne.xt the throne. 
It seems the Jhdee of Sussex and others w'ere disposed lo 
(piesiion the right of the Prince to ocoiiity his natural place 
beside the Queen both in the House of Lords, and on the 
way there. Had any interference been attempted, tin* 
common sense .and good feeling of the country would very 
speedily have settled the qiu^stiou. ‘I told j'ou it was 
((iiite rigliL,’ said tlie Diike of We]liiig1.nn, speaking to tlm 
(iucen a lew days afterwards, ‘ L(‘t the tiueen jmt tlie 
Pi'ince wliere she likes, and sellle it herself—that is tlie beib 
way.’ ** 

At Windsor the Prince was in liis oli'ment. ITo hailed 
with delight the change to its line air and magniticent 
woodland scenery, from the heavy smoke-polluted atmosphere 
of Loudon, doubly oppressive to him who had heeu nurtured 
in the ]mro crisp air of Thuringia, ‘ I feel,’were his own 

“ Thu Oi’wil Onko Imil not inuch tolcnition fur llio triiililimis of Court 
rtiquotto wlion they coiiflirtuil with Uio dklnti's of fonimoimunBo. Tiiotifo 
lioi'fl Albuiniirlo, whoii M.iBt.ur of Iho llomi, wii« very soiisilivo iitont liis 
I'ifjlit in lluit riiiuioily to sit in tlio Hororoigii'H enmngo on suite occtisioiis. 
‘ Thu Qiioou,’ siiitl tliu Duke, when njqionU’il to for his opinion, ‘ can nrnko 
Lord Alln-iniirlu sit at Uio top of the ciaich, under the couch, hohind the 
coach, or whorovec else Her Miijualy xdcascs,' >8, 
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wonls,iii PavadiK.' in fcliis line fresh air.’ Tic cciild 
there enjoy compavaLive retirement;,—a grc'iiL relief aflt'r 
havinjr been 1 'oIIoavccI, as he was in London, by crowds of 
]ieople wherever lie showed hiins('lf. It was also possibh* to 
give fuller pUy to his love of natural history,^ and to bis 
genius, inherited from ids father, for landscape gardening, 
wliich soon made itself felt in the improved ixsinty of tia' 
pleasure-grounds aiouad the Castle, ‘] am now,’la'wt it('s 
to bis lather on the 14th of August, ‘ forming a pietly lit lie 
stud of all the Arab liorses which Vietoiia has leei'iied as 
pieseuts. . . Thai long gremi sirnce bi'low Ibe Teriaee wbeie 
the old trees stand, not uiKb'r, but on llie top of the hill, is 
to be laid out in pleusiire-groiuidH, witli ])lanls, Ac,, and I 
shall occupy myself much with it. It gave nu' nnieb tiiad)le 
to get this settled, as it did In'tore to prev<‘nt tlu' d('struction 
oi the fishing temple and (leorge IV.’s Collage', which were 
to have been taken away. These are now sale.’ 

On tliG 2(illi of Augast his birthday was ceJebrat('d at 
\Mndsor hy a iuiuily fMe, the fiist of the series of lia]i]>y 
anniversaries, wliicli wer<' always made hy tlie (iuf'('u and 
liimst'lf the means of drawing still closer the ties of family 
affection. lie mi'.scd the greetings, bowevc'r, of thc' old 
lamiliav voices which hutl liithei'to been associiiU'd with the 
(lay. ‘ This is the lirst tinu',’ he wriU's to liis tiitlier on the 
2/th, ‘ that I have not lu'ard these good wishes tVoin your 
(uvn lips, ... My thoughts yestairday were naturally much 
at tin' Rosenau.’ 

Ihe Priuce avsdled himself of the coraparntiv/' r(']) 0 H(* of 
Windsor to coram/'nce a sorira of roiulings o)i lla* Laws and 
(’onstitution oi England with Mr. Sehvyn, the very dislin*- 

’ One of his fu'st efforts in this tlirwtion was Ihe ini)n'(>vieo>nl of ll\<‘ 
iK'iiutiful jMvk-Iikc jiaislLSis of HuckiiiAluoii I’ahiro. ‘3 h.ivo ('iilivisn-il ii,’ lui 
writ/s (till June, IMO;, ‘ with .ill sorts o3 umumla imd varo u(in,itu‘ liirds ’ 
Fit/'/i/ Fenrii, p. a ta. 
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guishecl aiitlior of tlio stfiinlturd work 011 Nlni Pr'nt,9. His 
‘([uic'k intelligence, anil diligent attention,’ as well as Ids 
‘readiness in seizing the points of reseinlilance between 
English and Gorman juvispnidonce,’ wore always spoken of 
by Mr. Selwyn in the highest teims. While engaged in this 
study he read along with the (iueen ITallaiu’s Go)id'didtonal 
Jlintory of Englaml. On the 11th of September lie was 
made a Mi'mber of the Privy Council. 

At l,his period, also, the Prince, who had been lately 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 11th IfassaiN, went out 
occasionally with a stiuadron of the 1st Infe Gnai'ds in 
Windsor Park, in order to make himself aerpiainted with 
English drill and the words of command. 

Ky this time the Eastern Question had passed into its 
moat critical phase. The anxiety of the Queen and the Prince 
was aggravated by the divided views which prevailed in the 
Cabinet,'* feeling as they did, how misoldevons would be 
the ellbct, if it wore (,o break up in presence of the attitude 
of menace which had been assmned by France. From the 
Jirst the (iueen, acting on Lord Molbourne's advice, had 
communicated all i’oreigm despatches to the Prince.''’ 'I'hia 
(pieslioii had therefore long occupied his closest attcnition; 
and certainly there was 110 subject,which from the magnitude 
and eomplieation of the interests involved, was better fitted 
to initiate him into the prael.ieal science of European diplo¬ 
macy. In tdiis point of view it was an experience of the 
utmost value to the Prince. (Such, at least, was the view 
taken of ill by Karon Ktoekmar, and it found expression in a 
letter to the Prince on the 8th of (Sui»tembcr. 

• As tins fnet hiis bcpii very fully Blntoil in Lord Diilling's LiJ'e of Lord 
Falmerslon, rcHervo'ou the siiliject ib no longov npcuss.viy. 

* ‘Vk'l,Drill,’ he ivritub to his fiither (Angubt, IS-IO), ‘iilliiws mo tn tiiko an 
iielivii part in Foreign iiH.iirH, anil I think I Iiiivu dono sumo gooil. ,7 always 
cimmiit inyvieMH to iia|iur, iiml thon ciimnnmieatu thum to Lord Melbouvnr. 
llo seldom aiisners mo. but I luivo the biilial’iielioii of beeing him net natiroly 
in II erori lulled with wb it J h.ivi said ’ 
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. Con Uni 10 ,’writ os Uio IJiirnii, ‘ to tnV'o it|ioii your¬ 
self anrl to dischavge clieorfully the friendly officoh wliioli 
good feeling and courtliness of heart proscribe, even altliough 
1h(>y cauHo yon some, troirblc and discomfort. The rejiiitation 
of cordial courtcousness is in your position not nn'rely a 
great material advantage-, it is also proof of a fine disposi¬ 
tion. 

‘ Lord Russell is, as you remark, a genuine kerm'l in an 
unpromising shell. I would fain hope, that on closer ae- 
(jiiaiulanei', ho will knrn to love and prizi' yon. 

‘ Whatever Mr. .Selwyu may lie,® if yon only listi'ii atten¬ 
tively, and apply yourself ts> the study regularly and eon- 
thiiiously, I anticiiiate gmod rr'snlts for yon, 

‘ Eastern affairs will keep KurojH' in a si atc' of ft'rnuMit for 
some time to come, load to manifold (li])lonmtie vagaries, 
and consoipionily change, their aspi>et oftenev than t,li(' moon. 
1'ou, my dear Prince, will aeipnn* much true insight hy 
following their course with attmilion; and a close study of 
the despatches coinnmnicaled t(» you ))y l,]io Ib’einier, besides 
the exact knorvledgo thus convoyed, will l)Og(!t in yon a taste 
for general politics, winch is <[uil.e iudiHponsul)le foi- the duti(>s 
of your vocation. 

‘ Continue, d<*ar Prince, to insist upon honour, integrity, 
and order in your liouseliold. This inspires ri'speet, and 
gives a good example and warning to olliors. Relievo nu', a 
cliaracter and disposition like yours must be snrroumh'd by 
none but the good, the loyal, and tlie well-disposed At. 
your present time of life you must have nothing to say to 
ckurlisli, commonplace, repellent, or nnconsciontions pe,ople. 
Snell cliaracters, as indeed you say yourself, will only dwarf 
and drag you down. You must be fostered, dovnloped, and 


» This vofoTS tn a roTOrk in n lottor from tho Prinro In fitocknmr, ' Hial lin 
had no fault to find with Mr. Bulwyn, hiil n want (if inuthod.’ 
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htrongihcnorl foj‘ a time at least, by love and altacluneui, by 

nnselHhli and warm sympathy. 

‘ With tiaie respect and devotion, 

‘ Yoiu‘ Eoyal Highue^n's 

‘ Most obedient Sc'rvant, 

‘ Stocicjiau.’ 

Tn Novemlicv ytockmar came back to Loirdon on the 
ingeni soHcilalion of the Prince, wlio was naturally anxious 
to have him at luind on the first aeconchenu'ni of tlw'QueenJ 
iris skill as a physician was of the llrst order, and ho had 
even before hia return from Coburg been k(>pt infonnod of the 
preliminary arrangements. On tlie question of the selection 
of a nurse, he writes to the Prince on the 1st of October: 
‘ Impress njjou Anson the necessity for conducting this atfair 
with the greatest conscientiousness and circumspection; 
f(U' a uicm’a education, heyi/m thejicst day of hin life, and a 
lucky choice I I'ogard as the greatest and liuost gift we can 
bestow on the expected stranger.’ 

On this 13th of November the Court isdurned to Buokiiig- 
ham Palace, wlu're on the 21st the Princess Royal was born. 
‘ h’or a mom('nt only,’ the (iiieon says, ‘was the Priueo 
disappointed at its being a clanghter and not a son.’ 

All had gone as well as po.ssiblo; but Stockunir, mindful 
probably of the sad eatastropno which he had witneasod at 
Claremont twenty-throo years before,” sent the following note 
to the Prince in the course of llie day :— 

' Ill oiiu of Liidy LytIulliin'H loUors of Ihis iii'tiod, tlu- following vi'i'onl 
niTUi's of a c(iiivnL'H.i1ion, in wliicli Ihu IVimVs tnniiliiii'ily willi tlio Miiglish 
IjitUL'gy, and liis suniul fioling, aru .dikii ouiispUsioiiH. ' tioi'd W. naked if a 
jir.iyov for llin (inoi)n’n iioouliar (■iri'iiinslnnons slmnlil to luUlud. I’l'inoo : Nu, 
no, you liiivn 0110 nlro.uly in llio bitiiny—“allwonirn labouring of ('liild.’’ 
You pray alrvinly Jivo times for tlio Unouu. It is too much,—Lord ^,y ,: (Jan 
wo iieay, Sir, loo nmeli for Ifor JHitjckly f—^I’rinoo: Not too Iwaftili/, tut too 
often.’ 

" Tlio doiilh of tho PrineesR Cliiirliitto in cliildliod, (ttli NoTomlmr, 181C. Till 
wilhiu an hour or (wo of lior duiiUi, tlin I'riiicoss had mado suuh progi'is,, 

voii. 1 . n 
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‘ Ndvi iuIjit 21, 1810. 

‘ i\[y dear, dear Prince,—Once move I ilunilc God lor llie 
^rvucioiw protection voiiclisaled lo its; I pray that ii- may lie 
continued, and aj.>ain vw!! you from tlie bottom of niy heart 
all happiness in liaviiijOf become a father. iSnlfcr nic, more¬ 
over, again to remind yon, that aleep. stillnesa, rest, imd tie* 
exclusion of uiany people from her room are just iio-w tin* 
all in all for the Qnecn. Yon cannot ho too guarded on 
these points. Bo, therefore, a very Cerberus. Vou ought not 
yoursi'lf to be too much about tlie (iuei'ii just now, tor your 
being near or talking wilhher may be too e\citiug. Although 
the (iueen is now appaieutly so well, tliis ouglil not to lull us 
into careless seouiity, for any agitation, hut esfiecially any 
excitement, ton much speaking, &c., may bring on lexer and 
dangerous consequences. Thevc'fove, onee again, Ihegiealest, 
lirndeiice 11 

‘ Ever with ri'spect and diumHon, 

‘ Vour lioyal Highni'sb’s faithful 

‘ Stockmaii.’ 

During the time the Queen xvas laid u]), Ihu’ Majesty 
records in a Meinorandmu, which has already hei'u iniuk' 
public (Early Yeais, p. .365), the Prince’s care and devotion 
were quite beyond expression. Tfo refused to go to the ])lav 
or anywhere else, generally dining alone with the Duchess of 
Kent, till the Qneen was able to join them, and was always 
at baud to (V) anything in his poxver for hercomlori. Ife 
was content to sit by her in a darkened mean, to nsid to 
her, or write for her. ‘No one hut himself ever litled lu'r 
from her bed to her sofa, aiullie ulxvays lieljied to xvheel lier 
on her bed or sofa into the next room. For this ]mrj)os(> 
he would come instantly when scut for from any part of 1 he 

llmt lliu MiiiiMiTs .'iikI others'whn h.i<l Im'Oii siuiininneil to ('liivemoni, hfl i| 
lieliiixnrig tlmt ,ill il.iiiHir vi,i.s jMst, Init (hoy eoiilil seiim-ly Imre ii.iihul 
1 oil Ion hefovi Om xv.is lie i() 
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hoiiF,e. As years went on and he became, overwbelined wiih 
■work (for liis nttcmtioiia were the- same in all the Queen's 
subsequent confinements), tliia was often done at much in¬ 
convenience to himself; but he ever came with a sweet smile 
on his face. In short,’ the Queen adds, ‘ his care of Jier 
was like that of a mother, nor could there be a kinder, 
wiser, or inoj-e judicious nurse.’ 

His care on this occasion was requited by tlie j-apid and 
uninloj-rnpted recoj'cry of the Queen, and the Cnuri was aide 
to return for the Christmas holidays to Windsor Castle. All 
was happiness tln'ro. The war cloud hadpass<-d away,-which 
for many months had loured on the political horizon, and tin' 
(h‘ar delights of home liad been made more precious by the 
young life, which now gave it a new and ienderer chann. 
Christmas was the favoiu-ite festival of the Prince, who clung 
<,() the kindly custom of Iris native country, wliich makes 
it a clay for the interchange of gifts, as marks of affection 
and good will. The Queen fully shared his feelings in 1his 
jT'spect, and the same usage wsvs then introdimod into their 
liome, and was ever atterwarda continued. Clu-istmas-Lvec-i 
were set up in the (iueou and the Prince's rooms, beside 
which were placed the gilts with wliich each look pleasure in 
surprising the other, wliilo similar trees wove set up in another 
room wilh ihe gifts for the household. 

()u the 2.3rd of January^ 1841, the Court veturnod to 
Hiickiuglunn Palace for the meeting of Jhirliamtad., Avliich 
was op(*uod hy the Queen in person on llu* 2(itili. Au entry 
from Her Majesty’s Jmi/i'nal on thi* 22nd is doipK'nt, in <lie 
fulness of ha 2 >piness which it expressi's, of regret at returning 
to the crowdt'd and more artifie.inl life of town :— 

‘ I told Alhert Hiat formerly I was too happy to go to 
London and wretched to leave it, and how, since the blessed 
liour of my marriage, and still more since the summer, I 
dislike and am unhappy to leave the country, and could ho 
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(.'oiitonii and happy never to fjo to town. Tliib ploasi'd him. 
'I'lie Holid ph'iiHUVc's of a peacoful, (piiefc, yet im'rry life in tlie 
country, with iny iiK'si imable hurtband and friend, my all in 
all, arc far more durable than the amuKcments of London, 
thou}>h we don’t dcapise or dislike these soinelimes.’ 

On the lOlh of February, the anniversary of the Queen’s 
marriage, the Prineeas Royal was biiptiml at Ihiekingham 
Palace, by the names Victoria Adelaiilc Mary Louisa. Tlie 
Sjionsors were the Duke of Saxe-Uohurg’ and (loiha, r('[)r('- 
sented in his absence by tlie Duke of \Vellingl(ai,'’ the King 
of the Belgians, tin* Queen Dowager, the Ducliess of (lloii- 
eester, the Dnclnss of Kent., and tin' Duke of Kussox. Lord 
Mi'lbourne creai.od some amusement, by remarking of llie 
Princess to the Queen next day, ‘ How she looked about, her, 
ipute eoiiseious that tho atii* was all about lierseli". 'J’liis is 
the time the cliaraoter is formed!’ a ([iiaint gioss uiion 
Stockmar’s view, already (jiioied, ‘'I'hat a man’s (Hlneaiion 
begins with tho first day of his life.’ 

Tho day previous the Prince had met with an aeeideni, 
while skating (a favourite amusement Avil.h him) on tla* 
sheet of water behind Buekiiigbam I’alaee. ‘J\Iy fright,’ (,|ie 
(ineeu says, ‘ was indeseribable,’ Imt it will bo soeii from 
t'lie following letter by the Prineo (12th February, 1841) to 
the Dowager Diuiiess of (iotlia, that tliis did not jinuusit 
Her Majesty fi'oin .showing her rvouted Jielpfuliiess in I ho 
emergency:— 

‘UlU'kiiiglmiil I’.iliioi'. 

‘ Tho cold has boon intense.Nevertheless, f inaiiaged, 

in skating, three days ago, to lirc'ak through tlie ioo in 
Buckingham Palace Gardens. I was making luy way to 
Victoria, who was standing on tho haidc wit.h one of h(*r 

“ Sponkiiig of the Chriitouiiig, tho Qiienn told Lord Mcllioiiriia, llmi if Um 
Duke of Cohiirg roidd not comr, llio d'liiK'i) wild Wsolf iiilendud lha Onke of 
Wellington to represuul liini. 'riiis iiIc.ii,od Lord Mi'llioiiriiu loi'y muali, O', ho 
knew it would flutter tlio Duke, luid ho added, ■ ludeod tho Duku in t)iu lient 
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liulies, and wlicn wiUiin some few yards of t.lie baiilt I fell 
jjluiup into tlie waLur, and luid to swim for two or tliree 
juiiintoH ill order to yet out. Victoria was ike only per-'un 
wlio had proscncc of mind to lend mo assistance, lier lady 
heing inoro ocenpiod in sereaniing for help. The shock from 
the cold was extremely painful, and I cannot tlianic Heaven 
eiiongii, that 1 escaped witli nothing more than a severe 
cold. They liad, it seems, hrokeii the ice recently at that 
parlicnlar spot, and it had troxen over again, so that it was 
impossihk' to distinguish the place. 

‘I'lin UliristcMiing went oil' very well. Your little great- 
grandcliild hehaved with great propriety, and like a Christian, 
SIk' was awake', hut did not cry at all, and seemed to crow 
willi immense satisfaction at the lights and brilliant uniforms, 
for she is very intelligent and observing. The ewemony 
took ]tlace at half-past six I'.M., and after it there was a 
dinner, and then wo had sonic instrumental music. The 
lieaKli of the lillie 0110 was drunk witli great enthusiasm. 

‘ I can scarcely realise the fact, that 1 liavo already liei'n 
married a year iuid two days; and it brings the sad tnitli 
al'resli to my mind, that wo have hci'ii so long separated from 
<'acli other. 1 hope, liow<'ver, to soe you either here or at 
Ostend. Undo Leopold, who is very well, will, alas! uoL 
n'uniiu with us long. To me his being hero is a groat 
])l{'asni-('. 

‘ Tlie lil/tio girl hi’ars the iSaxon Anus iii Uie middle of tJio 
I'lnglish, which looks very pretty,’ 

fi'ii'iid vve Iiiivii.’ 'I'lut diu'cii’s Jotmuil. Only 11 fow iiif;hts Isforr, tlio Dnk# 
liiul vMU’iiily suiaKirUil llii) Rliiiistoriiil policy on (liu liislci’n Qm'stion, in Ihn 
Ilonso 0)' hiii'ds, wliuni it. liiid bfun .sharply ntliu'kud hy Loril Ilroughiun, as 
iiiilaagui'iiig lliu Pruiirh Jilliimru. 
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It will lie socii from Liu* followiuj* lot lor (liiiL Hiiroii Slockiiiiir 
loll Enoliiiid ourly ill lH41,wi‘il wiUhliod willi Hio d(‘vo]o|)- 
iiioiiL of lli(> Friiu'o’a cliarad^T, iiiid wiLli tlio prof^rosh miulo 
ill eatiilillsliing Ids posiliouliotli wiLliiu Liu* Pidiic’i* mid hoforo 
tlio coiiiitj'y, Jlut kStockniar was not of ilio oahy dispowilioii 
tliiiL focla assinvd of rosiills, while they arc yoL only half 
aoliioved. Ho had aoL his mind iijion a very luj>ii ideal for 
I lie Prince ; and while eiieouraf'iug liiiii hy his syiiipalliy and 
approval, pa&L huceessos only sliiiudated him Lo call upon (lio 
f'rince to exert, more strenuously than ever, his 2 )o\verH of 
bolf-disoipliiie and of iieracvoriuieu:— 

‘Colmrp;, 7di Way, 18J1, 

‘I went, agreoahly to my promise, on i/ho first of tliis 
month, to tiotha. Diirinjr two days J had tin* honour of 
seeing your Granchuama three times. J found her cheerful 
and well, eager for info filiation, and so onr chief hiiiio of 
eonvorsatioii was Your lloyal Highuess, and your ]iosilion iti 
England. I had in this way froipient occasion to ohservi* this 
lady’s sound judgment, her upright and lionouralile nal,iive, and 
her truly motherly love for yourself. To keep up a lively 
and aflectiouate inter^jonrsc with Uiis exeiuiihuy Princess is 
Btu'C 1 0 liave a beneficial influence on your own mind, . . . 

‘ What I have seen dining the tiino 1 have recently iiassed 
with you, strengthens me in the hope of achh'viiig men* or 
les.s the ideal for your future, which [ sot up for myself 
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twcuLy moiiLlia siiioc. Ijot iis but cleave devoutly but lui- 
cetnin}>iy to tlum^bta and noble purposes, and Heaven's 
blossinir will not fail to attend us! Not uiUwiU'd show—htU 
Truth u'ud Reality he the aim. Only tlirou}{h self-knowledge 
can way bo uiadc. It is, liowever, a laborious and arduous 
business, uiul one that will have its share of troubles. It 
reipiires a nuiii not to spare bis owu besh, but to cut into his 
own fault,s as well as other incii’s. Aud yet, it is only in this 
way tliat moral excellence and a charactin’ to be revcn'ud can 
be readied, and wiflioiit tlieso Your Jioy.d HiglinehS may say 
good-by for evi-r to any real succ(“ss. 

‘ When J recall (,o mind t ho niauifold and serious difficidt ies, 
as tliey h(,oo(1 liefore ns a year and a half ago, and the iusig- 
nifieaut mean.s at oiu command for overcoming tliem, I am 
bomid to confess tliat w<‘. h€a3o cause to bo thankful aud 
coiil,(‘uted. Wo have walked warily, i\m\ Ihi'reforo slowly, 
Imt at the .same time mircJi/. »Still llii' result hitherto ought 
not to make us ‘jiivsiniiiituoiM or eo,reh8s, but only moro 
iiib'ut. oil fuiiluM’ suceosses both wit.liiii aud without. Z look 
'ujiaii it O’,.S' O’, sii/HdJ, favour of Providetuic, to have if, ia my 
jioivcr ill- iiiy mature years to mjlwnce a Prince of Your 
HoyaL Ifiyh uess's wit and yifts aiidhiyh juMilion.^ That 
1 am thus favoured imposes duties upon me, which at all 
times 1 must have, wislu'd conscientiously to fulfil, lltmce 
tile ('aniestuess of my ell'orts to labour withoiU, c(>asing at ihe 
cultival.iou of your .jiiiud, at the ennobling of your senii- 
nients ; hence the iinpossibility for me of llattering you, as 
well as the duty of stimulating you to deal wiih yourself 
sb'i'uly, aud with an iron hand. 

‘ Your eiu'Iy (‘duoal.iou, my dear l’riiic(‘,~as widl as your 
youi.h, has hil,liori,o i,ended to gonorai,o in you a eertain 
tondoiicy, which from this hour fort.h I am bent on over- 

' Sloi'tmiir W.is fond ,if Urn iiiupli.iw» of itiiliuu, Tho iCilics, whciiuvur tliuy 
oii'UF ill Lliu Iokc am his. 
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oomhiji;. It is llic lomlnioyto close the ear of ilKMindei- 
stiuidioft to ihe iuo-,t convincing 4>vopositions, wl\en<'V('v yon 
arc possessed hy impulses and ]trc(lilcciii)ns for men and 
things -which spring from inisLiikeu or pe-rverted feeling. 
This Icndcney, -wliich on a clo&c aelf-.scniliuy you will hnd lo 
he the result eilh(‘r of weakness or sanity, sliould, heeanse 
of its very origin, ho most strenuously suhdned. The saine 
defect too often leads Your Royal Iliglinesh (>\en in inalters 
of moment to le&t satisfied with moresvliero (irUoii is 
alone appro])iiute, and can alone h(‘ of any saliie. II is, 
therefore, not merely ums'ovthy of yon, hut, e.\(,remely mis¬ 
chievous. A judgmeni so sound as yours should always he 
ahle to keep dosvir -ss’liatevcr is fills*' or mistaken in sc-nli- 
lueiit; and Your Royal 1 [ighm'ss’.s coudncl- should always Ik' 
regulated hy eousnotion based u]ion a clear pcuet'plion of 
svhat in true. Well do T laiosv that the solnlinn of this Unk 
can only ho the fruit of resolute self-control, and is lliendore 
neither soon nor easily attainable; hut 1 als(» knosv just a- 
surely, that it is worthy of you, that it- is within I la- powm' 
of your mind to achieve, and that, unless uehie\(sl, it is idle 
to hope for any gonuiue triumph for you as a man oi- as 
a Prince.’ 


By the time this letter reached t,he Prince, it had h(>eonit' 
apparent that the doom of the Melhoiirue Adminislralioii, 
which had long hung in the halauoo, was virl-iially seahsl. 
They had the misfortune to face Parliament with an avowed 
deficit of nearly two millions. Trade was in a dc'plorahh* 
state—tlie manufacturing districts overrun -witli paupei'lsin 
and distress. There was a general feeling tlirouglioiit the 
country that the Ministry, at no time eminent in Ihuniee, was 
not e(puil to the diflficultios both at homo and abroad, which 
now stared them in the face; and this fet'ling Ikssuiic still 
more widely spread when they present'd a liiidgel-, which 
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aliiniK'd tli(‘ agi'iciilliini] iiiterosL l)y tli(' propo,-,i(l of a fixed 
8«. (litl.y oil coni, iiiid pvovokf-d tli<> liostild.y of a larg’o suc¬ 
tion of II 10 eoiUTiieroiiil world by lowi'riiij^ tlio duties on Ibveign 
siio-iif and timb'r, wit lioiiL atVordiug any a^sunnico Unit tlie 
contemplated tariff would produce tlie desired nsults. Kvi'u 
Ix'lbri' In' loll Knffliiud, Htoelcinar bad been told by Lord 
Melbonnii', tliat ‘his ilfiiiistry was ("ciiosi'd to all sorts of 
I'asiialties, and tliat In' saw no f^imrantee anywhere for its 
sliibility ’ (/)«u/7(;/i/v//,i'//('ci7<u/, p. .ViD). In such a state of 
tbiiif^'S it was obvious tliat tbi' catastrophe mif^bt arrive at 
any hour. 

Tilt' iiosilion of alfairs was, of eourhi', no secret, to Ibo 
Ib'iiiet'. Lord Mt'lbounn' bad all uloii^' been most anxious 
‘Hint lilt' (inot'ii should (ell him and show him everytlibij^' 
comit'eli'd wil.b ]nililie affairsp. 31f)); and liis 
Jjordsbip laid himself lus'ii Jiiost iiiiresi'i'vt'd in his coiiiinu- 
iiications willi him on thest'suhjeets. ‘I study the jiolitics 
of lilt' day,'tilt' I’l'iuee writes Li his Katlier in April, IHId, 
‘ wiUi }>r('al. iiidiisl ry. I spi'iiktiuite opt'iily with the Ministers 
on all suhjt'ets, so as to {•aiii hiforrruition, . . , titid I endea¬ 
vour tpui'lly 1(1 he of as imieli us(' to Victoria iu ht'r position 
as I eau.’ Aeliiij^ u]ioii (his iirhieiph', In' was di'siroiis to 
prevent, if poHsihh', u|ioit I he arrival of (In' Miiiistt'rial crisis, 
now so imtiiiiient, the reeurreiieo of (hose dilUcultios wliieli 
had frustrated the <'iitnme<* of iSi\' Hohert, I'lvl to office, iu 
IHtJf), 'I'iie (iiK'i'ii, In' fi'Jf, must not ap^ain he open to any 
impidnf.iini of heiiifj; {j;ovonu'd by political jiartisausliip iu the 
choie(' of the Ladh's of file Ihsk'hamhi'r. With this viow lie 
br(iu<>ht t he suliject lunlor fjord Melliounn'’s notice', and ro- 
portedthe result (0 Ihiroii tS((M'kmnr(Miiy 1841)as follows:— 

‘My comiumilcathiu wilh ISL'llioiiriui wi'iit off extreinely 
well. I ('xplained to him that. I was naturally uiidor Home 
iiin'asiin'ss ill. (In' ^ireseut Htato of thiii/rs; tliat my chief 
(ihjeel wiiH the (iuee]!-—luy sole anxiety, that nothing uncoil- 
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stiiiiliinml should be done, and Unil Llio Queuii slionld 
(loine oat of tlie crisis ibis lime with more vchd ihaii 
she bad done on a previous occasion ; tlial, it was my duly 
and Ids also, not only to prepare tlie liiieen for (lie possildis 
eventuality, but also to come with ber lo an a!i>'reem('iit as to 
wbat slie and I and be woidd have lo do. 1 sliowed iiim the 
points wbicb T had already communicated to you, and lie 
agreed witli me in all of tbeiii.’ 

Tliesc points in etileet were, that, if a ebange of .Minisl,ry 
took place, the (iueen would aiTaiig'o that tlioso of her ladies 
should retire of tlieir own accord, whose removal tin' Tori(>s 
considered essential <ui account of tlndr close relationship 
t,o leading; Whig- IMinisbirs—an arrangennent which, wldh* 
it satistled every firir recpiireniout of the I’ory tlabiuel, 
involved no coin 2 iromise of the 2>i‘iiiei])lo for wlueb Her 
lyiajesty bad contended in 1839, lliat it was no pari, of Hie 
province of Ministers to say wlio should or should not 1 k> i.lu' 
Ladies of Ker Jlouscbold. It was the Prince’s view, and in 
t.liih Lord Melbonnre concurred, that a previous umb'rstand- 
iiig on the aidjjoct should bo come t,o witli Sir Robert I’eid. 
Negotiations with tliia view were accordingly o])ened by l,li(> 
Prince, through the ineclium of liis secretary, Mr. Anson ; and 
the aiTangemonl then come to was satisfactorily carried out, 
wlw'n Sir Robert came into office a few moui.hs afterwards, by 
the retirorncnl of tlu' DuobeHse.s of Ledford and Sulli(*rlaud, 
and of Lady Norniatiby. 

Tlie anxiety of the Queen wasgrcsit at, t,ho critical jiositiou 
of the Ministry, to whom from long association and fei'lings 
of personal regard she was naturally luiieli attaolied. At l,h(‘ 
same time she felt strongly how much more independent, was 
her position now, witli tho Prince at lier side i,o advise witli, 
than it had been in 1839, when she stood uloiio. ‘ Alboii,,’ 
she writes to King Leopold,‘is indeed a great comfort to 
me. He takes tlie gTcatcst possible interest iiiwliat goes on, 
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feeling wilh me and for mo, and yut ahsiainiiio aft lio ought 
fjoni hiassing me eitli('r way, though we talk much on the 
buhjeel, and Ids judgnu'ut is, as you say, good and calm.’ 

The division (] Hth May) on that part of the Budget whieh 
proposed a rediu'i ion ol' tI)o diilios on foreign sugar left the 
Ministry in a niinoiity of 3(i. It was gnierally ashiimod that 
this would 1)0 follow(‘d hy their irmnedialo resignation; 
hut the niajorily of the Oahinet took a different view, and 
resolved on an apjieal to the eountry, ‘ Under these circum- 
hlanees,’ as Ijord Mellioiunc told the (iueeii on the IDth, ‘ of 
eoursi' 1 felt 1 eoiihl hut go witli Diein; so wo shall go 011 , 
hjing oil the Sugar Diit.ies, and then, if things are in a pretty 
good stall', dissidvi'.’ 

'Fill' same mi'iiing, aceordingl}', Lord John liussell an- 
nouneed to the iioiise of Commons, that on tlie Monday 
following lie slioidd move (he mnmal Sugar Duties, and on 
tlie dtli of .lime hiing forward the ipii'slion of tho Corn Laws. 
Blit lli(‘ IVlinisters wen* not aUowi'd to earry out this pro- 
granuiu' uudisturlu'd; for when the (|ues(um of tlu' Sugar 
Duties eame on, Sir Koht'ri Veel seconded tlie Chaiieellor of 
tlie hXelieipier’s motion, that tlie I'xisting duties slioidd he 
continued for u year, and tlien gave notice Unit he should 
on tin’ Hist of May movo a vote of no eonlideiice in tlio 
Minist ry. 'I'his was done; tmd after a four nights’ dehate, he 
siioeeeded ill earrying his motion hy a majority of oue. After 
this nothing remained Imt to harry through the necessary 
formal hiishiess of tho Session,.mid to aseer(,iiin with all speed 
the opinion of tlie country. On ihe :;i.3rd of .Juno Piirliiuueut 
was jirorogiied hy the (iiieeu in person, and dissolvof) on the 
2t)(h hy Royal prooliunatiou, I ho writs for tho Now Parlia¬ 
ment Is'iug tnado retnrniiBlo ou tho 2{)th of August. 

In tlu) eoiirso of the doluito on tho Sugar Duties, tho ques¬ 
tion hetween tlie Ministry and tlieir opponents laid hecn 
mado entirely 0110 of Froo Trade as against Protoctivo Duties. 



loS PRIZE TRADE MEASURES. iR-p 

Lord Joliii KiiHholl and Lard Paliuaraloti siiiiporlcd willi llw 
whole weight ol‘ their chupienci' the priiuiL[den upon which 
hlr. Cohdcn imd luri I'rionds had long hec'u nrghig the lolaL 
a})olition of the (lorn Laws. Their lhidg('t, t,hey coni ended, 
had hoeii framed ii])ou the hask of doing away witli ilie 
bysi.t'in of jn'oteotive diitioH, which had e.\elnd(‘d our eoni- 
inerce froju other coiiiitrieM, aent sldli and eapiial abroad (o 
engage in conipetil.iou wL(.h ouraelvi's, and dried up ilu' 
Hoiircoa of our own prodiiel.ivc industry. ‘I will veni lire (o 
predict,’ said Lord Palmerston, at the close of his very powiu-- 
ful speech, iu words which were soon to heeoini' meniorahle, 
‘ that although our opponents may resist tliose measurt's to¬ 
night for the sake of obtaining a majority in (he division, 
yet if they ahnnld come into office tlu'se are Ihe nu'asnri'S 
wliicli a just rc'gard for the fmaucr's and commerce of the 
conntry will compel tliem themselves i.o proposia’ 

The very decided views thus amiouue(>d wen* rc'cc'ivc'd with 
considenihlo anrinise, conflicting as they dirl with the strong 
opinions of an opposite cliarae-ter, which had hc'ou (‘xpressisl 
by Lord M(dhourn(> and otliers of his Admiiiistrat,i(m at a 
period comparatively recent. Only so lately as in IH.TJ Loi’d 
Mclhonrne had in his place in Paiiianieul, dcclari'd that ‘ tiie 
ri'peal of the Corn Laws would ho the most insane pi’o])osl(ion 
that evor entered the human head.’ il'his cireiimstanct' was 
no drndit strongly present to tStockuvar’s mind, wlien he 
learned from the Prince the issue upon Avhieh Lord j\lel- 
bourne’s ])arty had decided to go to the country. Jli' was 
himself a warm supporter of Free Trade, and holievisl in ii.s 
ultimate and not distant triumph.® But ho hidicved just as 

“ ‘ Por tho worW uf commorco siitl intlnblry,' ho writob [Tieidmt'inhffhifiH, 
]i. 368), ‘ I expoot gruiif thingh from Uio linio wo livii in, Mliicli iy huro in lirinf; 
voiy sliorHy oortnin princi]jle.s to miiturily. Tho ti-utli, ihol nil coninioroc 
bhoulfl 1)0 froo, will ooino to bo gonenilly rcoo^nihod, imd (ho nltorod views of 
thidr pooplo will mnltu it possible for govevnmont s to give reality mid Mlbsliiiieo 
to Mieh oomraoi'oiiil troiitios no they shall ooiiolndo.’ 
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I'liiiL tlui HiiccoKs of puliticnl diangos is and 

alwiiys has boon duo to tlioir licinji; hroiij^ht forward at tin* 
rif*'lit. tiuK', and by the vij^bl peo^do; and jud{!;in|f by wbat 
be* says in tbo following*' le.ttor to Llie Princo, nnitlusr of tboso 
conditions s(‘('iiicd t,o liim to be saiisfieil by tlie attitude now 
taken up by Lord Melbourne and bis party. 

At all evont.s, in (lie fierce political sirngj^le wbicb was 
now imminent, iSloeUmar was anxious tliat, the Prince sboidd 
not b(' earrii'd away liy any of its ](assions. 'J'lie nation sbonbl 
sec' (bat betwemi llie emd,ending jiartu's a ])osilion of absolute 
limit,rality was niaintabu'd by llie Crown; and the rriiie(‘’s 
first concern slmidd lie to irnike it more easy for tlie Qneeii 
to ri'i'oneib* herself to the altered cirei mi stances wbicb were 
now for the first time to bring her into iinmcdiato contact 
with the b'adm’s of a party, with which slio bad bitlicrto been 
sonicwbat in antagonism. 

‘(Jolaii’g, I8IJ1 Miiy, 1811 . 

‘My dear Prince,—It is scarcely a month since I left Kiig- 
liind, and yii in tliut short tiiiu* many irmterial idtonitions 
liave i,ak(‘n placi' in its inlenial policy. Melbourne’s rapid 
change in bis professions on l.lie subject of the (Wii Jjfiws, 
into wbicb be lias no doubt iavn persuaded by bis cidleagnes 
out of mere good nature and easiness of disposition, lias an 
ugly look. To stimulaU* Imngry wolves, in order to liave 
tlimn as allies on t.lie ({ov<‘nimeufc side, is wbat in liis place 
f weiibi undm' no circmuKtanccs have resorti'd te. To me, I 
ceil less, (,b(' Imsiiicss wears upon (he whole a very serious 
aspect., and the crisis seems to me one wliieli will dcunaiid 
gmiiiiiie statesuiaiisbip te get ever. Wbat slrikt's iiu', bow- 
('ver, as its most, serious feature is tins, tliat tlie country may 
bo liiirried into decided iiuausiires, and Unit it may ho uiiahle 
te conunaiid Unit isle.arness, insight, and practical sagacity, 
whie.li are lu'cessary te jiilot the vessel of the state throng'll 
the storm. 
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‘ AHli()iij;;li, liow(‘vei', unt've iiil olli^'oiict' mid goodwill an> 
hiiid('(li\i\tt* to eiufvgi'iicies liko tli<‘ pri'snd, mid tlu'"!' (.•an 
only he grii])]ik'd with liy posilivc knowledge eonihined wilh 
iietiial experience, and Ihe tact which cmries of experii'iiee, 
yet, iny dear Prince, you will not tail to s('e the ohligation 
laid upon yon, to (nvn tlie events of the hour t(» iicconiit an 
an hihtnielivc jiractical Ichson. For it, in yonr duty and yonr 
privilege to give counsel and active siqiport to the ('rown, 
hard pressed as it is, and weakened hy so many eircnni- 
stances and infliieiics's at work to its disadvantage. 

‘ In seasons of fenneiilation like the presmit Ministeiial 
crisis, out of wiiieli a new order of things is likely to aiise, 
hi h vtoul, ffPoiirn, who, looking woU ahond, am Inn umy lo 
what ha mn make, out of Ihe presaiU for tha fnltire, and 
while vagalittiiig tha prcHeat, doea Uiia in anoh a wag, that 
out of it mmt grow what he has deaimifor the fatare, m 
aarehj aa Ihe plaid deoelopea from the germ. "Wltli all my 
lieai't, tlion, will I winh that in my disir Priiico this far- 
seeing faculty may be found in abundant measure. 

‘ All men, still raoro all women, yield to tlie omnipotenee 
of events much more readily than tai mere verbal demonst,ra¬ 
tion, to advice, or to jiersnasion. To turn the leaching of 
facts to true account is consefinently of vital moment, for 
thoir arguments and theirs alone will ho understood when 
everything olse fails. 

‘ If things come to a change of Ministry, then ihe great, 
axiom, irrefiagahly one and the same for all MinisI ries, is 
tins, viz.: The Crown supports frankly, liononrahly, and witli 
all its might, the Ministry of the time, whatever if h(‘, so 
long as it commands a majority, and governs with inti'grity 
for the welfare and advancement of the country, A king, 
Avlio as a Constitutional king either cannot or will not carry 
this maxim into practice, deliberately dosoeiids from the loft y 
pedestal on which the Constitution has placed him to the 
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lower ont' of n, im'vi' iiady eliiof. Be yon, therefore, 1h<' 
('oiisiiintioiial j'enhis of the Queen; do not content yourself 
with ini'rely wlns])erin }4 this nni'iim in her ear when eircuin- 
htances serve, hut stiive also to cany it ont into pnictice 
at the ri{>ht t iiue and hy the woithiest means, A man can 
almost always aeeom]>lish wliat is lif^ld, if he w't himself 
rcsoliiLi'ly to do so. It is essential, that wo all help, aecord- 
iii^' to our nieana, to huild np a solid and ■Hell-merited 
reputation for you. ffp to the jireseiit lime thiiif(s, it is 
(rue, have not heen laopitious- for this; still both in France 
and Uerniany niiieli inori* favourahle ini])ressions would have 
liemi produced, if eKteiual anil most unfavouraltk* inlluenees 
had not exiu-eised ho sovereif*ii a pi (‘dominance in certain 
((narters.’ 

While tli(> kinudoin was eonvulsed hy the excitement of 
the political eiisis, tho Queen and the Prince were abh^ to 
make Hliort(‘\eursiuiis to various parts of Ihec'onutry. Nnne- 
ham, Oxford, Wolaini Ablic'y, Panslunit>er, Brocket Hull, and 
llat(i('ld, W('ro sneei'ssively visitisl, and everywhere alonj>‘ 
tiu'ir route tihey w('ro met hy the warnu'st clemonstrations of 
loyally and personal inlereKt, The supfihnnenlary escorts 
im]>ri)vis('d by the out Inasiasm of ber ])(‘opl(' Hcein at- sonu' 
plac(‘s to hii\(‘oeeasioiied }l(*r Maj(*sl.y no little discomfort. 
Tims at DmiHtable, !i]tlion{>h the 1 llh TIiissarH (tho J’rince’s 
own lie^’imeiit) sn]i]tlied tin* regular escort, ‘numbers of 
larmerH,’ it is recorded in t lie Queen’s .Tirtir/wt/,‘ro(k*\vith ns’, 
and thi'y nearly smothered iia with dust.’ Again, when 
driving out from Wolmrn Ahln'y, ‘ a crowd of good loyal 
peo])h‘,’ the same record state's, ‘rodo with uh jiart of the 
way. They ho ju’essed and pushed, that it was as if we 
weri' hunting.’ Allusions to these Ywits will ho found in 
tin* following exIraelH from (lie Prince’s correspondonce with 
till' Duelu'HS of Kemi. 
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Tlio T)uc1k'ks hiid pjoiio aL ilic fud of ]May to roxiiil, Ikm’ 
luilivo coiniti-y for tiu', lirst time since 1819. On lli(‘ 71 li dF 
.lune she wi'oto to the Queen from Amorlmeh, an eslnie 
ill riavaria beloiif^’inj>‘ to llie Prince Leiiiiiij^en, wlM're she 
liad resided after her nuirriaffi* with tlu' Duke of Ki'iil. until 
her cniuiny to Enj>'liuul, just lud'orc the liirtli of the Princess 
Victioriii. 

‘. Tt is Hk(‘ a dream that I am writjuf^ to you from 
this [dace. ]\Iy lieart is so full. 1 am so ocTii]tiiHl willi yon 
and Allierl, and tlu'precious little creature. 

‘iwas <[niti> u])set by Llie kind r(‘ce))tion t.he poor [asiple 
hen-fravo me. 1 wish I could yon a, (lescri])tion (if it. 
Everywlicre I have fmiiid jiroofs of affection and f^-ratit lah'. 
'I'ho whole, ]i11h‘ place was in a Imsile. ... 1 occupy the 
rooms where your ik'ar Father lived; bat Oharles [lier 
son, tli<‘ Prince licininjfon] had oiio room arraiijred for me, 
which is most elej^aiit and pretty, lie lias nuulo many 
alterations in the hoiisu. Your Fathor liegan tln'iii just, 
when wo loft in March 1819.’ 

To this letter the Prince replies: 

‘ Uuckiiigluiiii P.iliier, 18lli,ruiui, IS 11. 

‘ Dear Alania,—I owe yon many thanks for your long’ (h'ar 
letter irom Auiorbaeh. ... I can (jiiite imagine that you 
have been evcrywliere very cordially received, and tlial, you 
will continue to bo so. That amidst all tdiat lias been going 
on, and while under such varied oiuolions, we arc constaiitly 
in your thoughts, is doubly kind and dear of you, . . . 

‘Our life hero of late has be.en very unsettled. We jiaid 
a very interesting and agreeable three days’ visit to (,ho 
Arclibiahop of York at N’mieham, and from there, I wi'ut to 
Oxford, where I was very well received. The Comniomoratioii 
was postponed for my presence. 

‘The impending dissolution is now the ongrossing t.O[tic. 
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(»f inton'sl. TL omplics purbOH, sets families by the ears, cle- 
iiioralisos the lower classes, and perverts many of the upper, 
whose eliaractor wan(;S strength to keep them straight. But 
lliis, like other i,lungs, comes lo an end, and so does not 
bring fbe body politic to ruin, as it migJit otherwise do. 

‘ To-morrow wo visit the Buko of Devonshire at Chiswick. 
(Jn Monday wo go to s(>(* the “Trafalgar” launched at 
Woolwich,® and on Tuesday prorogue Parliament. 'Wediies- 
(liiy, Uiielt' Ijcopold and Aunt Louise arrive. Thursday, we 
have a Council for i.lu) dissolution of Parliament, and on 
Friday I lay tin* ronndiitioii-slmie of the London Porters’ 
Associiil ion. To-day w(‘ had a Cliaider of the Baih: iSir 
(’buries Napi<'r was deeorah'd. Y<'Bterdny was the last 
drawing-room of tlio season. All the world is rushing out of 
town U» ugilalo the couu(.ry for and against. 

‘ Adii'ul (svor your alfoctionato Son, 

‘ Arnnsni.’ 

Ten days later (28th of Juno) the Prinoo writes: 

‘To-morrow the eleciious begin. Tho City’s will be over 
at four. All tin' world are on tho lijttoo of expectation as to 
the result. 

‘ Von {\r(' by lihis time in Cuhiirg. How gladly T would be 
transported thither for a moment 1 cannot tell youl Your 
iK'ws from Amorhach and Langonburg interested us greatly. 
How mneh more eager am 1 for what you will send me from 
luy dear home I ’ 

Tho I'esiilt of tiho City ('hictiun was significant of tho issue 
of th<' ch'etjous throughout Fngland. Two of tho foiu’ seats, 


’ ‘TiiiH,’ iho I'mcitwi’iloH 1() Wh Viilhor,22nil Juno, ’1841., '■was tkomoslini- 
jawinjf n-hiiOi I enn rimioiiiljop. Thorowro abrnit S00,000 ponple pmenl, 
amt tho 'I’liiuiios was eovoml for tiu'Ioh with aliipH, stoamorH, Imrgos and hoats.' 
Tho wlno nsi'il hod boon liikon from tho* Victory’aflor tho JBitUlo of Trnfalgar. 
J!y llio tJnooM’H rriniowt,, Iho vorhoI wnR ehriRtonod hy Lady Bridport, a niece of 
Loiil NoIhos’h. 
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whicli had hitherto hocn held by tlio ’Whigs, were wrested 
from them by the Conservatives, Mr. Masterman, a Con¬ 
servative, being at the head, ILiord JolinEnssell at llie bottom 
of the poll. On the 15th of July Lord Melbourno reported 
to the Queen that the Conservatives would have a majorily 
of seventy. ‘ T know,’ he said, ‘ at h'ast ] thought tilud, ii- 
woidd bo so.’ Others had calculated the probable majoriiy 
at not moie than fifty. 

On the 2Gth of .ftily tlie Queen and the Prince visited the 
Duke of Bedford at Woburn Abbey, from which they went, to 
Piinslianger, visiting while there Lord Melbourno at Brocket 
Hall, and reUu'ning to town by way of Ifatflold. 

‘ Woburn Abboy is really very beautiful,’ the Princo 
writes to tlie Duchess of Kent, * and as eoinploto and com¬ 
fortable as possible. Yesterday we amved here; and to-day 
we make an excursion to Brocket to Lord Melbourne, who is 
rather nervous about it. We have hero, besides the family. 
Lord and Lady do Grey, Lord and Lady Palmerston, Lord 
and Lady Ashley, Lord mid Lady Leveson Gower, Lord 
Duncannon, I^rd and Lady Vorulam, Lord Hulishury, Mr, 
and Mrs. Henry Vyner, Mr. Henry Groville. With us are, 
Lady Lyttelton, Miss Cavendish, Lords Headfort, Anson, 

Colonels Bouverie and Buckley. H-- has already lost 

his hat from the can-iage, sat down upon a basket of straw¬ 
berries, mistaken ice at dinner for bread, and thrust his 
lingers into it, &c. &c. 

‘ The country round here is very pretty and very like that 
near the Eoseuau, particularly in the direction of the Fiscli- 
hacher-Thal. . . . 

* Ever your devoted Son, 

‘ AtBIlIW.’ 


‘ Panahani'or, July 29,18(11.' 



iS4i the queen of the BELGIANS. nj 

The ploiimire of Iho Queen dminff this othovwi‘>e dolifiliLfiil 
tour had hi'on soinowluit clouded by having to leave behind 
lier at Windsor Castlo the Queen of the Belgians, who had 
been detained in England for some weeks by tlio illness of 
her son, the present King, and was lo tako her departure 
within a few hours after JT(‘r Majesty’s retiu-n to Windsor. 
‘ To lose four days of her .stay,’ tho Queen writes to King 
Leopold, ‘ of which I repeat every hour is prcoioiis, is dread- 
fid.’ ‘ The Queen of the Belgians,’ says the Queen’s Journal, 
‘ liad been an inmate of the Palace for noaily six weeks, 
and during this stay, which had been such a hajipiness for 
me, wo had beeonie most intimate. Louise is perfect, so 
excellent, so full of every kind and high feeling —Eiae 
herrUcha Seele ! Albert is tho only erpral to her in unselfish¬ 
ness. She never thinks of herself.’ * 

Such was the voheinonoo of party (“xeitement at this period, 
and so widely spread tho spirit of discontent, engendered by 
tbo pro sailing distress and privation throughout the manu¬ 
facturing district.s, that. t.h(‘ Queen and the Prince seom to havo 
hcen deojily impvoasf'd hy the manifestations of loyalty hy 
which they were overywhore met. ‘Nothing,’ the Queen 
writics to King Leopold, ,3rd of August, ‘could be more en- 
tlmsiastic or affe'ctionate tlian our reception everi/where, and 
I am happy t-o hear t.hat our presence has left a favourable 
impression. The loyalty in this coiuitry is certainly very 
striking.’ 

* II will thiiH flail Tldi’on fttackmiir spnko of this laiblo woniiui, on lioftrjiiff of 
hor flo.itli in .4i>i)l vnilior, ISfiO. ' from tho miimonl tho ftnoeu onlorod tliat cirdo, 
in wJiidi for no mnny ywii’H I li«(t a placo, I liavo rovrrod hor ns a pattorn of 
her BOX. "Wo Hiiyand holiovo Ihiit nion mn bo nnblo and good ; of horwo know 
wilh cw'lainly ihiit hIu-wub so. In Jwi woro daily shown a truthfulnoss of 
chHvaolor, a fnilhfiil living up to a sonso of duly, which inbpiro conviction of 
tho poNsiblo, all hough only too oxcoptionnl, nolilonosB of tlio human heart. 
In dmraoters such mm hors, a guar.intoo is given us of Iho perfection of tho 
Being who created human nature.’— Denkmm'ihghdten, p. 022. 



n6 CHANGE OF AVMlNiyiT.A'lION. 1841 

A Ic'tU'i'from tlic Priuce to liis Fatlior is cmiclioil in tin* 
hsime sirtiin:— 

'Aiigusl 2 , 1811 . 

‘We rotimicd llio day licfore yesterday from oiir exciirhioii 
into tlie country, and were indeed exceedingly gi'atilicd l)y 
all the lieaiiLiful things wo saw, and by the affectionate and 
enthusiastic reception we e.veiywhcre met with. Tliore is 
beyond all question a gn-at deptli of devotion Inwards the 
'I’hrone, the tloiistitiition, and the Church in the English 
rural population which is most touching l,o witness. 

‘ Ifatfield, a mansion which fonnorly bidongiid to (iiieeii 
Elizabetli, and which has bemi in Cord Salisbury’s fiiniily 
hince the time of .Taiuos T., woidd he sure to inti'n'st you 
gic'atly by its architecture and wonderful wood carving.’ 

On tlio IDtli of Augiibt Parliament met, and battle was 
Joined by the contending forcob upon Mr. fit.uart Wortloy’s 
nmendmeiit on the Address, in whicli ho proi)osed, among 
other things, that the House should ‘ respc'ctfully represent 
to Her Majesty the necessity that her MinLbtm's sliouhl enjoy 
the confidence of the country, which the present AdminisI,ra¬ 
tion does not possess.’ After a fortnight’s dohatc the House 
divided about five in the morning of the 28tli, when tlie 
Ministers found themselves in a minority of t)l in a Housi' 
of ()29 Memhers. 

The same evening Lord Melhourue cauxo to Windsor at 
Her Maiesty’s request. ‘Itc iwaised,’ says the (Queen’s 
Jovrml, ‘ the speeches of Lord John llussell and Sir Rohert 
Peel.’ IjOi'd Melhouime himself was in very good spirits, 
saying the only person he was very sorry for was tlie Queen, 
and tliat it was very painful for him to h'ave her. ‘ For 
four years T have seen you every day ; but it is so dififorent 
now to what it would have been in 1839. The Prince,’ 
Lord Molboiirne added, ‘understands everything so well, and 
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has a ch’vov ahle lioiul.’ The Queon saw Lord Molhoiirno 
ii("ct iiioniiiig holorc lio loil iho Oastlo, and was miicli 
iiH'cftocI ill taking leave of him. ‘ Von will lind,’ he said, ‘a 
^reai snpjiort in tlie I'vincc; lie is so ahle. You said when 
you were going to he laariled, that he was povtection, which 
1 thought a little exaggerated then, Imt really I think now 
that it is in some degree realised.’ ‘Nothing,’ the same 
lecord eontiniies, ‘ could exceed tlie I’riiiee’s kindness to the 
(i>neen at this for her tr^dng liiiio of soparaliiori from her old 
triend. “ It is not alone,” he said, “ tlio niinistor you lose, 
hut a Jiiitliful and attached friend,” adding that he would do 
I'verything he could only to he of use to me, hut that he 
fean'd I should miss Lord Melhounie vory much.’ 

In writing a few days atlerwards to King Leopold, Her 
Maji'sty says:— 

‘1 eaiiiiol, say what a eomfort and support my beloved 
Alhert. is (0 nu'—how well and how kindly and properly In* 
behaves. I eannot resist copying for you what Lord Mel- 
iiourno wrot<‘ to mo about him, tlw' iwening afti'r wc i»iirti*(L 
Jlo had already [iraised him greatly lo me before lie took 
leave of me. Jt is as follows:— 

‘ “ Lord hli'llioiirno cannot satisly himself wilhont again 
stating to Vonr Majesty in writing wliatr he had tlie honour 
of saying to Vonr Majesty respecting llis Uoyal ] liglmoss the 
I’rince. Lord Melhounie has fimned the highest opinion of 
llis Uoyal Uigliriess’s judgineut, temper, and discretion, and 
he eauiiot lint, feel a grc*at cmisulenition ami security in the 
rellection that, he leaves Your Majest,y in a situation inwliieh 
Vour Maji'sty has the inestimable advautiige of such advice 
and assistance. Lord Melheurne feels certain that l^our 
Majesty eannot do bet I er than have recourse to it whenever 
it is neeih'd, and rely upon it with coniideiioe.” 

‘ This ualrurally gave mo great pleiusiire, and made 
me very proud, as it comes from a jierson who is no 
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flatterer, and would not have aaid it, if lie did not think no 
or feel so.’ 

Sir Eohert Peel completed Ms arrangements for the for¬ 
mation of the new Ministry so quickly that on the 3rd of 
Septomher, at a Council hold at Claremont, the new Cahinot 
kissed hands upon their appointment. No difficulty of any 
kind had arisen on either side. Lord Melbourao told Baron 
Stockmar, who had just returned from Cohurg, that Sir 
Eohert Peel had hehavod most handsomely, and that the 
conduct of the Prince had throughout been most moderate 
and judicious. Peel used afterwards to say that ho had felt 
no slight embarrassment on first coming iut,o official coni art 
with the Prince,® for the fact was painfully prosont to his 
mind that the serious curl ailment of the Prince’s income was 
mainly du(' to the prominent support which he had given to 
Colonel Sibthorp’s motion the previous year. lie was, Ihere- 
foi-e, not a little touched to find that not a shade of personal 
soreness could be traced in the Prince’s demeanour. On tho 
contrary, his communications were of that frank and cordial 
character which at once placed the Miuistor at his ease, and 
made him feel assured that not only was no grudge enter¬ 
tained, but that he niiglit count thenceforward on being 
treated as a friend. He quickly formed a very high idea of 
the Prince’s capacity, and, following the system which liad 
been initiated by Lord Melbourne, he continued to keep liim 
thoroughly informed as to tho course of public affairs. 

ITow deep was tho impression made upon Sir Eobort Peel 
by the Prince, even in those oaiiy days of their acquaintance*, 
may he gathered from what ho wiid of him to Mr. Pomhorion, 
afterwards Lord Kingsdown, who was at this time Attorney- 
General of the Duchy of Coi-nwall. ‘ Sir Eobert Peel,’ says 
Lord Kingsdown in his nnpublished RecollecLium of Ms 


® ITa had toon prosontad In liim by Lui'd Mdbourno, at tho Trinity Ilonso 
diimcr, on tho 27th h'obiuiu'y proeodiiiP'. 
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Life at the Bar and in Parlianient, p. 130, ‘when Iw 
introduced me to him in 1841, said that 1 should hud him 
one of the moht extraordinary young men I had over mot 
with.’ So, ho adds, it proved- ‘His aptitude for hnsinobs 
was wonderful; the dullest aud most intricate matters did 
not escape or woary his attention; hia judgment was very 
good; Lis readiness to listen to any suggestions, though 
against his own oihnions, was constant; aud though I saw 
his temper very often tried, yet in the course of twenty 
years I never once saw it disturbed, nor witnessed any signs 
of impatience.’ 

One of the first acts of Sir Eobert Peel after the instal¬ 
ment of Ids Ministry, was to suggest that the Prince, whose 
wide range of knowledge in art and science was by this 
tinii' genei'ally kuom, should be placed at the head of a 
Iloyal Oummission to inquire whether advantage might not 
bo taken of tho rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament to 
proinoto aud encourage tho Fine Arts in the United King¬ 
dom. Tho imp dry had been carried on for some time by 
a Couiraitteo of tlio llouso of Commons; but it had boon 
found from its nature, aud the protracted investigations to 
which it led, to bo more properly tho subject of a Eoyal 
Commission. The cordiality of the relations which had 
already heeu ostablislied between tlic Prince and Sir Kohert 
Peel is evident from the following correspondence:— 

■OcUitor 3,18 U. 

‘ My dear Sir Eohcsrt,—When yon wove last horo our con¬ 
versation turned upoufho Nibelitwjenlied, and you soenied 
to take some intei'cst in this celebrated poem of tho pre¬ 
historic times of Uormauy. I thouglit it would amuse 

" This oxtaiurtliiiiu'y oommiind of toiniwr wis ono of iho not loasl rumnrk- 
!itl« olniwictorisUos ol‘ tlw Piinco: ‘Not 11 compliiinfc, nut a launmir, orur 
Chonpod luH lii)B; not u sinelo Iwbty oxpi'osHion would lio over indulge in, oven 
Lim'iivds Uiosu who were must unjust to Mm.’ Su writes Quuoral Grey {Earij/ 
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you to fioe a very fine edition of the work, ■which Las lately 
appeared, and therefore send it to you to Took at. Tlu' 
illustrations are by Bondemann and Ilubncr, and fine speci¬ 
mens of the school of Dusseldorf. I am sure you will bo 
pleased with the correctness of drawing and composition. 

‘ I was glad to see that your announcement of tlic iiiton- 
tiou to form a Royal (Jommission was so well received in the 
House of Commons, I have thought much of the proposed 
plan, and Iiavo arrived at the conviction that there Imd 
better be no artist by profession on the Coirunittee. The 
beiK'fit of an artist’s opinion would he as well or oven hd Ler 
obtained by talcing it upon examination, as this would enahhi 
the Commission to procure the different opinions of a greater 
numher of artists. I am afraid, moreover, tliat the discus¬ 
sion upon the vaadous points would not be so free amongsi. 
the laymen if distinguished professors wore present, as these 
would scarcely venture to maiutain an opinion in opposition 
to those of the latter class. 

‘ I only give you my crude views, and have no wish what¬ 
ever to press them against the experience of others.’' 

‘ Believe mo, dear Hir Eobcid, &c. &c. 

‘ Aj.BKBa'.’ 

To this Sir Robert Peel replied; 

‘ Wliitulmll, October d, 1841. 

‘ Sir,—I am veiy much gratified by Yoiu’ Royal I-Iiglmoss’s 
kind condescension in allowing me \a see the volume which 

Years, p. 317), nnrl wo have often boon toM by him that it who iiiiposhibJo to 
ovorbUto Ibis adrairablo qinality of forbeaiauco and bolf-control in tliu Priuco. 
Lilco Chauccr’b Knight— 

ITu noTor yot no rlUanyo no onyda, 
in al Ins lyf, nnlo no mnnoi wlRbt; 

He woa n yotniy poiSKbt gontil kniglit. 

’ This ib tlio first of the Mneo’s lottors writton in lingHsb, 'whieli wo Iiiivo 
had occasion to qnolo. His corrcspondonco and politicalMcinor.mda ibronghnnl 
this -work, except whoro otherwise montioneU, as well as those of IJarun Stocknmv, 
«.ro tva7iHlat“(l from the Gsrnian 
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jicconipaniccl l]ie lol/tcr whicl) I lintl ibc lionoiir of receiving 
from Ti'our lioyal IIJglmosH last night, and was so much 
iiiif'roHhnl by ihe engravings contained in that vohimo that I 
will lake ilio liberty of detaining it for a day or two. 

‘Your Jloyal Ilighnoss bus probably heard that M. 
(loriK'liuh baa arrived in Tionilon. T laid the pleasure of 
making’ his perafnial ac<|iiuin(anc<> yesterday, as he had 
exprcssi'd a wish to see my pictures. 

‘'i'oiir Boyal llig’JiiieHH’s miggeationa wilh regard to the 
eonalitiition of the Ooinniiaaion ar(s entitled to and shall 
receive tlie fullest consideration. Jam strongly inclined to 
think that tlu* vi(‘ws of Your Royal Highness with regard to 
tlie inclufliiig of protessioiial men in the Commission are 
perfectly just. 

‘ It was <'({ually grat.itying to me to be the medium of 
announcing to the J louse of CommouB that Your Iloyal 
Highness Jia<l bec'ii graciously plcsisod to give tlio immediate 
sanction of your name and autliority to this Corainission, and 
to witness the cordial satisfaction witli which the intimation 
was r(!Coived iu every cpiartiT of the House. 

‘ i have tho honour to be, &c. 

‘ liouEiii Pbei..’ 


Eight (lays later, Hir Robert Peel writes to tho I*riuoc, 
with tlie list of persons proposed for tho Commission, adding, 
‘ Your Royal llighncs.s will perceive that tho selection is 
made without the sligiitest reference to party distinction.’ 
This had, indeed, been made by the Prince a condition of 
bis acting upon tho Commission; and in his reply, after 
stating that the, selection appeared to Jiim to be rai admirable 
one, lie continues:—‘ T can only rejoice that party distinctions 
should have been excluded from this national undei’taJdng.’ 

No better introduction into English public life than tho 
Chairmanship of this Commission could have been desired for 
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iho Prince. Tlie Bulyoct of inquiry, bosifles being peculiarly 
congenial to Mh tastes, •was one in which ho -was thoroughly 
at home. Tho Commission, constituted wholly without refer¬ 
ence to party, included men of the first distinction in politics, 
art, and literatiu’e; and while in the collision of such minds 
the Prince coidd not fail to acquire that knowledge of the 
character of tho most influential men in England, .ond that 
insight into English ways of thinking and traiiaactiug busi¬ 
ness, which it was all-important for him to obtain, he was 
able at the same time to let his own liigh qualities bo seen, 
whore they were most sure to be appreciatod, and t(t csia- 
blisli a rcputiitiou whicli, riwliating from such a centro, was 
certain to bo heard of throughout society, both widely and 
soon. 

Tho original Commission includ(Ml the following romarkiihle 
array of names:—Lord Lyndluu-st, tho Duke of Sutherland, 
tho Marquis of Lansclowne, U«e Earl of Shrewsbury, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, Viscount Mclbomne, Lord Ashlmrtou, Lord 
Colborne, the Speaker (now Lord Evorsloy), tho Earl of 
Lincoln, Lord John Eussd], Lord BVancis Egortou, Lord 
Palmerston, Sir Eobert Peel, Sir James (frabain, Sir Kobort 
Inglis, Mr. Gaily Knight, Mr. Benjamin Hawes, Mr. Henry 
Hallara, Mr. Samuel Eogera, Mr. George Vivian, and 
Mr. Thomas Vyso. In May 1844 tlie names of Lord Mahon 
and Mr. (aftcrwai'ds Lord) Macanlay wore added by a sup¬ 
plementary Commission. ‘To me personally,’ the Prince 
writes to Sir Eobert Peel (4th April, 1844), in answer to 
his loiter suggesting this addition to the strength of tho 
Commission, ‘ their addition would he very gratifying, as 
these sittings (besides tho interest of the subject iiself) give 
me an agreeable opportunity, which otherwise I should nob 
have, to get more intimately acquainted with some of tho 
most distinguished men of tho day without reference to 
politics.’ To preside over such a body was indeed a distiuc- 
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lion; but it was not leas obviously an ordeal, out of which 
only very Jiigli attaiumouts aud unusual vigour of mind could 
liopo to corao with honour.® 

The Prince entered with euthusiasm upon the labours of 
the Commission. One of his first duties was to meet the 
fciecretiiry, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Eastlakc, to arrange 
tlu) business of the Commission. The following sketch of 
tills iirst inloj'view, by tlie pen of tliat amiable aud most 
accomiilislied man, in a letter written at the time (2nd of 
December, 1841), Juis fortunately boon preserved:— 

‘ After waiting live niimitea, Ihi) Prince entered alone. . . . Ho 
made at onco for the window-roecRs, in which I had heoii 
shiiiding, though on Ins entering I advimccd to the middle of tho 
room and bovvi'd. 11 0 stood, knooling with one knee on tho 
chair, wliilo hu Udki'd, so tliat wo were at oloso quarters and in a 
strong light, which showed his beautiful face to great advantage. 
. . . There was nothing iu Ids exterior so striking ns his face. 
Ho is exactly like tho cngi-aving from Ross’s miniature, but now 
a littlo stont(‘i'.® . . . Ho soon put mo at oaao by his pleasing 
manner. After sjieaking of Sir Robert Peel and the immodiato 
<!auH() of my waiting on himsolf, wo iiroeocdod to discuss tho 
qnohtion, which is hereafter to ongago our attention more. 1 
listened to Lis plans, and made ohjuctious whei’o I thought it 
necessary. Two or Lliiw limes I quite forgot who ho was, ho 
talked so naturally and argued so fairly. . . . 

‘ It would ho inipossibln to give all the convorsatiou, and iier- 
luips, as relating to the subjects to ho discussed by the Oommis- 

‘ Tho Pi'iiicu 1 old tliu Quourt that liu folt ho uwod to Sir R. Pool his fml 
iuitiiitiou into public lil'r, for that this Oommihsion wus tho commoncomunt 
of his pouiiet’lidii with Iho hauling public iiiul lilorary nion of LIub country. 
It taught him inoru, Jiu said, tllau anything ulsu had dmio, and ho always 
tnlkud oi it with pUiiihUro. One byoiw, thobo who had boon absociatod with 
him dropped off; anil only iu tho ftpring of 1801 ho said to tho Quoon, 'All 
iiiy ConiiiiiHwoiiurH avo doml alnioht.’ Of all ihosowlio bat in that Commissioa, 
tlturu iiru now living only Lord John Jliibsoll, Lord Stauhopo, tuid Lead 
iSvuvsloy,—No'wa my tiih Gusks. 

" An udmh'iililo ougraviiig of this miiuatuva of llio PrinoB at tho ago of 20, 
ib l'•ivuu iu '/'Ac Early Tean, 
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sion, Tiol qniLo riiflit. T thon'^liL, linwcvci', i.liiti. llic moiiH'tii whh 
como "wboii T imiBb niako a sland apfainst I,ho iiili'oiliicljion oT 
foroign aitisfcH; Ibr if Itia lioyal Iligliuoss had iiihisiod on l,hm J 
had laado up lay iimid io roHigu my aoci’oltiryfihip. 1 alimihti 
fctaid as much by ohboi'ving Ihali 1 was iri'ovocahly (■(>miiiilt('d on 
that piiint by my Icttoi' to the cludrmau of tlio liiU* comiiiittoc. 
Priiico A-lbortnaid lio knew f was, for ho had i’(>ad tlmt lot.lor. IFo 
added, hovvovor, thni ho qniio agivod with ino. J thou said F saw 
no objection to Etiglisli nrlists, wlio might bo oiil nislod with tlio 
managumont of coiisidoriiblo works, omployiiig (Jortiiaiis uiid(>i’ 
tFioni. To my agrooiiblo hurpriso l*niic'o Alhoii would not ovt'u 
admit tlmt tliia was uocoswuy, tVw lie said he was oonviiicod that 
in all that ivlutod. to pi-actloal dexlovitj, wliioh was the dopart- 
monii ill whioh it was assumed that somo iimtruotioii (Am (i-osoo) 
would bo neooasaTy, the English woi’c particnlarly skiiriil. lie 
obHoiTod that in all mere racclianistn tlio Knglisli gonorally siir- 
passod all otlier nations. Ho gave sovoi'al iimlaiioos aiul among 
others said, “ hlvou to the vurnish on uoaelioH it is siirpi'ising how 
luueli move poi'lbot the hlngiisli piucUcu is than that iiiiu booh oii 
tho Goniiiiont,’’ 

‘ 1 have givoa tho first words as he meant to say them ; hut 
this was tlioo«/y instance in wliioli f could detect a foreign idiom. 
JIo said, ‘ All Huoh mechanical arts anil jiroparations, till ooaeh 
varniBh,” &o. Till is tho JSnglish of jimiju,'ii —Italian Jiio’ a—in 
Gorman bis m ; bub of course our idiom is &ion lo—iisqnf utl. I 
mention this single slip in nearly an hour’s conversation to show 
how pei’tocfcly tho Prince spoaks English as to idiom, and the 
accent is scarcely over iiorooptibly foroign. His fc'atim's are 


1“ The Triiiw, it is well known, wns particularly oliBorvniil, nf Ihu mal(‘rials 
nsstl in m.iimfaeluro, mid of tlioir s^ircinl (juiilitjca, and often surprinid pnoplo 
liy !!].■? ialiiiiiilc kuewludgo of tho tcchiiicalitioa of their own craft, Wu arc 
nhlc, on tlio authority of Lord I’ortnuiii, to cite the follouiiig striking iiistaiieo 
of tho accuracy ofliln knewludgu in a matter purely technirnl, AViicn at, 
.Siilihhury, in 1867. on the neension of tlio Itnyiil Aftcienlturid .Suciely’s .Slanv, 
the Prince Tidtoil tho Cathedral Olniptor Ihiusc, tiia rahUirntinn of uliich was 
then nearly completed. Tho Prince admiral tho work, but idiservcd to Lord 
Portman who uttoiicLod him, that tho paint nsad was of the wrong kind, ‘ and 
that in a short time it would fall ufiF in flakrs.’ A friond of Lord J’orlimiii’s, 
visiting tho Chuiitcr House in July. 1870, found tho walls in gre.it disorder, 
a part of tho paint fallino- away procisoly as tho Princo had forolold. 
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li'iiiKjuil ill tsilliiiig'. I'lio ulist'iico of jn-idc and ovoii of Uio oorc- 
moiiions vt'st'i'vo wliicli “ liedgos ” Tioyaliy is vpry engaging. 

‘ r?) allialing (/> tbo nmim hy which 11 school of rising fresco 
])ainlorH miglii ho ciiooiwigod, lio said, “ Thero aj-e fwo great 
nuxilinncs in tliis couiiiry which aclclom fail to promote tho 
.suceoHS of any Bchcnie—fawhion, and a high example. Fashion, 
wo know, irt all in all in Ktiglaiid, and if the Court—L mean 
tho Queen mid iny.self—set the o.xmuplo hereafter hy having 
works of this kind done, tho same taste will cvk'iid itself to 
wcallihy indivldnals. The English country scats, which are the 
most hemilirnl in the world, would acquire additional effect from 
llie introduotion of sneh a stylo of decoration, and with siieh 
oecnpation tho school would never languish, and would at least 
have tinio lo devohqic itself fully.” 

‘Tills is jiechtqis a wottl-for-word speeimou of Ilis Royal 
lliglinchs’s aeenrate and gracoful eouvorsntiou, I could not como 
n]i to ill; hut on ono oceasion, speaking of tlio limited cliai-aoter 
and means of fri'isooes, 1 said that it might in somo sort bo com¬ 
pared to Hculjiture, wliicli could conceal nothing, and in which 
nocassity of delining involvod tho iiecessity of beauty. The 
Priiicu paid mo tho gracious coinpliniout of saying, “ You have 
expressod in a f<'w words what I would liavo said in many.” ’ 

Shortly lioforii the int.oj'view thus recorded, the hopes of the 
(^neon and the Prince' had htson crowned hy the hirtli of the 
Prince of Wales at Ihickinghain Palace on the 9th of Novom- 
l)ur. n’ho recovery of the Queen was rapid, and nothing 
occurred to mar tlio liap]HneHS this event was calculated to 
create. On the 2lst, th<j birthday of tho Prince.ss Royal, the 
following outi'y occur.s in Her Majesty’s Jonnud :— 

‘ Alhert brought in dearest Utlhi Pussy ’ (the Princess 
Royal) ‘ iu sucli a smart wliito merino dress trimmed with 
(line, which Mama had given her, and a pretty ca.p, and 
placed her on my bod, seating bhnself next to her, and she 
was veiy dear and gO(»d. And as my precious, invaluable 
Albert sat there, and our little Love botwoon us, I felt quite 
moved with happiness and gi’atitude to God.’ 
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From Windsor Castle, to which the Court removed on the 
6th of Decomhcr, the Queen wrote to Kinp' Leopold:— 

‘ Wo arrived here sains et saufs with our awfully large 
nnisery ostahlishinont yesterday morning. To-day i.i very 
bright, clear, and dry, and we walked out early, an 1 ielt like 
prisoners freed from some dungeon. . . 

‘ I wonder very much, whom oiur little boy will he like. 
You will understand how fervent are my prayers, and T am 
smn everybody’s must he, to see him rosemhle his Father in 
every, every respect, both in body and mind! Oh, my dearest 
Uncle, I am sure if you knew how happy, how blessed I feel, 
and how proud in possessing such a perfect being as my liiis- 
band, and if you think that you have been instrumenlal in 
bringing about this union, it must gladden yoiu heart I ’ 

In another letter a few days afterwards (14th December) 
Her Majesty recurs to tlio same tliome:— 

‘ We must all have trials and vexations; but if one’s hoTne 
is happy, then the rest is comparatively nothing. 1 assure 
you, dear Uncle, that no one feels ibis more tlinn I do. I 
had this autumn one of the severest trials I could have, in 
parting with my government, and partioidarly from om kind 
and valued friend, and I feel even now this last very much : 
but my happiness at home, the love of my husband, his 
kindness, his advice, his support, and his company malce up 
for all, and make me forget it.’ 

When Christmas came round with its pleasant festivities 
and its shining Christmaa-treee, it had within it a now 
source of delight for the Eoyal parents. ‘ To think,’ says the 
Queen’s Journal, ‘ that we have two children now, and one 
who enjoys the sight already, is like a dream I ’ And in 
writing to his Father the Prince expresses the same feeling, 
‘ This,’ he says, ‘ is the dear Christmas Eve, on which I have 
so often listened with impatience for your step, which was to 
usher us into the present-room. To-day I have two children 
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of my own to give presents to, wlio, they know not why, are 
full of happy wonder at the German Christmas-tree and its 
radiant eandles.’ 

The coming year was danced into in good old English 
fashion.'* In tiro middle of the dance, as the clock finished 
sijiking twelve, a flourish of tiiunpets was blown, in accord¬ 
ance with a German custom. This, the Queen’s Jout'nal 
records, ‘ had a fine solemn effi'ct, and quite affected dear 
Albert, wlio turned pale, and liad icars in his eyes, and 
j)ressed luy hand very warmly. It touched me too, for I felt 
that he must think of his dear native country, which be has 
loft for mo.’ 

o Tlio cnslom is Gorman aioo. 
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Trei'i oouflictiiijo; clLiiins of relatives, at onco mimorouK iuicl 
ill ])ositioii, luado tho clioico of yponsovH for tlio Priuco 
of Wiilcs a inaLLor of coiihicloralilc aiixioty to i/lio (iiu'on aud 
tho Priiico. Tlio knot of the (Kfficulty wan cut liy their rosolviiiff 
to invite the King of Prussia to iindcrtako tlu' oflice. Ifi* 
was not comioctod by tho ties of blood; but bis position as 
Sovereign of tlie most impmtant Proti'stant kingdom on 
tho Continent justified tho selection, and secured for it tho 
general approval of the country. 

King Frederick William, who, it was known, had been 
for some time anxious again to visit England, did not hesi¬ 
tate long in accepting tho invitation. ‘ Politicians, as their 
habit is,’ says Baron Stockmar (Denhv'imliijkeiten, p. 377), 
‘ attached an exaggerated political iinpoitaucc to the affair. 
The King, who foresaw tliis, wrote to Metternich, and in a 
manner asked for his advice. The answer was evasive; and 
on this the King deteiminod not to give himself any concern 
about the political intrigues which were set on foot against 
the journey. Certain it is, that the Eussians, Austrians, and 
even the French, in tho person of Bresson (tlieir ambassador 
at Berlin) manoeuvred against it. They wore backed up by 
a Court party, who were persuaded that the King would avail 
hinisolf of the opportimity to promote, along with Bunsen and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, his pet idea of Anglicanizing 
tho Prussian Church. When the ICing’s decision to go 
became known, Bresson begged that he would at least go 
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iln-ongli Fj'ancp, and give the Eoyal Family a meeting; but 
this was doelined.’ 

On (lie 22n(l of Jamiaiy 1 lie King arrived at Greenwich, 
whore ho was mot by Prineo Alhei-t. On reaching Windsor 
Castle, he was ri'ceivcd at the door of Entrance by the Queen 
with all the fonnalil.ics of state. ‘ The King,’ says Her 
Maji'sty’s Jownal of the day, ‘is not taller than Albert, and 
very fall. Ilia features are sinull, but he has a pleasing coun¬ 
tenance, uol much hair, and voiy litllo whisker. He was in 
common inoniiiig costume, and complained much of appearing 
so before me.’ Ifis kindly and attractive manners are spoken 
of in warm <('rms. ‘Ifo is entertaining, agreeable, and 
wtiy, tolls a thing so pleasantly, and is full of nmuaing 
anc'odot i>s.' ^ 

Koyal baplisms had hitherto been, as a rule, celebrated 
witliiu till' Palace. Put it was felt to bo more in harmony 
with the religious aentiment of the country that its future 
King should be christened within a consecrated building. 
St. George’s Ohapel, Windsor, was selected for tlic piupose; 
and lher<>, mulor circumatmiccs of peculiar state and splen¬ 
dour, the rite was perforinod at 10 a.m. on the 25th of 
January, the haby Pritico behaving, according to the Times' 
roiiovter, ‘with truly princely decorum.’ Besides the King 
of Prussia, the other Sponsors were the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg r(‘iircseiitcd by the Duchess of Kent, t,hu Didco of 
Cambridge, tluj Duehoss of Saxo-Gotlia represented by the 
Duchess of Cambridge, tlic Princess Sophia ropi’esented by 
t,ho Princess Augusta of Cambridge, and Prince Ferdinand 

’ On tlicso qnalilios 11 ploasniit eomnwntiiry is afforclotl by a loUer of Uio 
UaroiiPHS JimiMou's {llimten'a Life, ii. 7). dosoribinga bull at Windsor Ciistlo on 
Poln'iiai'y 28. * As soon «s Iho King, willi PHneo Albort, camo, tlio ball bpgan, 
tlio Qtteoji milking tho King danco in a quaclrillo 'wilh liorsolf, wbicb lie did 
wilh smtiiblo grace and dignity, Ibongli bo bad long given np dancing, and 
though his liguro is not good .... My impression of tlio ftueen's deport- 
nunit is, tliiit it is perfect in gmeo and dignity: she conversed eagerly with tlie 
King, liingbing heartily (no langh), at things ho said to entertain her,’ 

701., T, K 
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of Saso-Cobnrg. ‘ It is impossible,’ says i-lio Queen’s Joiirrxil, 
‘ to (leseribo liow bosuitiful and imposing tlio effect of tlie 
^Ybole scone -vvas in the fine old Cbnpi'l, wiili tlic banners, tbo 
imisie, iind tlio light shining on the altar.’® 

Tlio King, who profited by every o^jportunify of seeing iill 
that was most worthy to bo seen during the fortnight of his 
si iiy, was prc'soiit at a scene of almost equal splendour and 
int(>rcst the day before lie left England, in the ojieuing of 
Ihirliament by the Queen in person. A contemporary letter 
of i,he Baroness Bunsen, quoted in lior husband’s Ifemoirs 
(vol. ii. p. 9), furnishes a guiphic sketch of a ceremony, II 10 
interest of which, always great, was heightened ho<h by the 
presence of a guest so distinguislu'd, and by the circumstances 
under which the now Parliament met:— 

‘ Oil Tluirsdny, Pehrunry !{, was the opening of riirlinment— 
the great scene from which I had expected most, and was not 
disappointed. Tlio throngs in the slreois, in the windows, on 
every spot where foot could stand—all looking so plensod—tho 
sijlendid Jlorso Giumls, tho Gmiadior Onni’ds—of whom itmiglit 
ho said, as tho King did on another occasion, “ An appearance so 
lino yon know not howto heliovo it true,"—ihe yeomen of tho 
Body Guard; then, in the Ilonso of Lords, tho Peers in their 
rohos, tho hcantifully dressed ladies, with many, many hoanlifnl 
faces; last, tho procession of tho Qnoon’s entry, and herself, 
looking worthy and lit to he the converging point of so many 
rays of grandeur .... Tho composure wiUi which she lilied 
the throne, wliilo awaiting the Commons, was a test of elinrncter 
—no fidget and no apathy. Thou her voice and enunciation could 
not he more perfect. In shox’t, it could not he said that hIio did 
wall, hut she wua the Queen; she was, and felt herself to ho, tho 

• Tlioiv wns a fall choral service at the Christening. A sjiecial nnihom liiul 
hoon composed hy Mr. (now Sir) Georgo ISlvoy for the oeeiision. On the Prince 
htiing told of this, nnd asked when it should lie snug, ho answered, ‘ Not at all. 
No anthem. If the service oiids l»y an anthem, wo sh.ill all go ont eritieising 
the music. Wo will havo Homethiiig wo all know—something in wliieli we eiin 
all join -smnelhiiig devotional. The Ilnlleliuah Chorus; wo shall all join in 
that, with our hearts.’ Tho Hallelujah Chorus ended tho oorumoiiy iiccord- 
ingly. 
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svcltnowlcilgcfl rliicf among gi-aiul national realities. Placed in a 
narrow apace behind ITer Jfajosty's ninco-beavura, and peeping 
over their ahnuldera, T was enabled to hide and snbdno t]jo emo¬ 
tion T felt, in conseionsneas of tlio mighty pages in the world’s 
history condensed in the words, so impressively uttered in the 
silver tones of tlint feminine voice—Peace and War, the fate of 
millions, relations of countries, exertions of power folt to the 
cxtreiniiies of Lho globe, alterations of corn laws, the birth of a 
fntnro Sovereign, mentioned in solemn tbnnkfuluess to Him in 
whose bands are nations and rnlers! With what should one 
respond, but with the heart-felt aspiration, “ God bless and guide 
her! for her sake, aud the sake of all! ” ’ 

Tho next day the King left England. His warm and 
iinaginatiivo nature liacl been deeply moved liy the incidents 
of his hrief stay. IIo was ranch affected at going, and left 
hohincl him in the hearts of his hosts a feeling of the greatest 
affection and respect for his tlioronglily amiable disposition 
aud gToat ait ainraeuts. The feeling was reciprocal, and was 
express'd by his Minister, Coiint Anton Stolherg, who had 
accompanied him on his visit, in writing to Baron fitockmar 
Homo wp('ks afterwards (fith March). ‘ The King, my ma.ster,’ 
ho says, ‘thinks with pleasure of that never-to-ho-forgotton 
timo.’ In it was laid tho fouralation of a frieudsliii) with the 
Queen and the Prince, whicli was cemented by ilie confidential 
correspondence of future years. 

In the midst of tlio excitement of this Eoyal visit the 
tidings reached tho Prince of the approaching marriage of 
his brother to tho Princess Alexandrine of Baden. The 
marriage was to take place at Carlsruhe on the 3rd of May, 
and tho Princo was urgently pressed to he present. Had 
he consulted his 03vn wishes, there could have heon hut one 
answer; hut other oousidorations prevailed. ‘There is no 
actual impediment,’ ho wHias to his stepmother, ‘but 
there arc divers political and moral considerations, which 
give the propondornneo to reason over inclination, and there- 

■" 3 
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foro I iinist liaiiibli it from my mind.’ The Queer, iu 
euinmon with Ihe Prince, looked forw.ar(l to this marrijif^e 
with the utmost pleasure. ‘ My licavt,’Her Majesty wi’iles 
to King’ Leopold, in tonns that are touching as well from 
tlioir simple force as from the happiness of lioart out of which 
they spring, ‘my heart is Ml, very full of this marriage; it 
brings back so many recollections of our dear Verlohung ,— 
us Ernest was with us all the time, and longed so for similar 
happiiu'ss.’ And again, in another letter, on the 8lh of 
February, ‘ I have entreated Ernest to pass his honeymoon 
with us, and 1 b('g jmi to urge him to do it; for he witnessed 
our first happiness, and wo mvot iliorofore wlLnoos hia' 

The state of atfairs at home and abroad at this time were 
such,that it is casyto understand, why the Prince shouldhilvo 
felt himself bound not to losive Ifer Maj('sty’s side eveu foi' a 
few days. Public questions of the most viiid moraeni, were 
pressing hourly on hor consideration. Scarcity of work, low 
wages, food at high prices, and consequent wide-spread sufler- 
iug in the manufacturing districts, had brought about a state 
of things which camsed the Government the deepest anxiety, 
’riiough their privations were borne by the people with ad¬ 
mirable patience, it was impossible to say at what point this 
might give way; while the paralysis, which seemed to have 
fidlen upon trade and raauulacturca, made it hard to divine 
from what, quarter an efficient remedy for the distress might 
bo looked for. In the course of this year, serious insurrections, 
which required to be put down by military force, broke out 
in the iron and coal districts of Staffordshire and Soid,h 
Wales, in the Potteries, in Manchester and elsewhere in 
Lancashire, while matters assiuned an aspect no loss serious 
among the stalwart and more highly paid workers in the coal 
and iron mines of Lanark and Eeufrow. The military force 
in the United Kingdom, small at best, and reduced to half its 
strength by the numbers required for the maintenance of peace 
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ill Ireland, waw Laxed to the uttcrmobt. At any lioiu', the in- 
cendiiiiy pi'omptii)g-5ol' Clnutist agitators, wlio liadestaldi'^liod 
u thorough sysiom of organization in many districts of 11 10 
country, might have led to a general rising, with which 
the itiiliitu-y might liave found it hard to cope; smd yet, 
fiiicli was tlio state of athiira ahroml, that they coidd not bo 
reinforced by the withdrawal of troops from our colonial and 
other poHsosHhniK, 

In t'hina, again, we were involved in a serious war. In tho 
West Indies and at tile Cape the prosence of a strong military 
ibreo was indispt'usiiblc. In Atfghanistan, the greatest disaster 
wliicli ever hefel tho British arms W'as impending. The 
presence of our ileet in tho Tagus alone prevented a Portu¬ 
guese insurreoLion. Spain was distracted by a ruthless civil 
war; and oven I hen France had talcon up a position with 
reh])eet, to tho future luarriugo of the Sjjanish Queen which 
it was imposf?il)le for England to acknowledge, and which still 
fiirUior ondang'cred oiu* frioudly relations with that country, 
already rudely shaken hy what had taken place with regard 
to tho Eastern Question. America, always sensitive, had 
recently bee-n iu a state of unuHual exasperation against 
England on account of tJio idght claimed by British oruisors 
of searching American vessels to ascoiiain whether they wore 
Briiisl), caJ'rying on tho Slave Trade under the American 
flag; and a (luostion as to the Maine frontier, of a no loss 
p(‘vilous ehuractor, was now being urgently pressed on for 
hcttleuieul. In tlieso circmustances, iueossanfc demands were 
miule on the Government for an iuci’ease of our forces, both 
military and naval; demands wliich had to he met in the 
face of a falling rovonue, with a deficit for the year of 
2,500,0001.) swollen to nearly 5,000,0001. by the expenses of 
the Affghanistan expedition. 

Such was the posture of public affairs on the opening of 
Parliament; and it is to mistake the position and fuuctiouB 
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of a Britisli inonarcli, lo Mipposu (hat llio anxioli('H of tin* 
MLilihteL- "wlio Wiis callorl lo giapplc willi Hiosc (IiflHciiHii's, and 
h) find a roincdy for iho hutforiiiga of hor people, were not 
fully bliared by tlio Queen and l)y the Prince, 'fliey there¬ 
fore went licartily along •with Sir Eohort Peel in the bold 
measure of finance by which ho me(, and, as the event proved, 
averted the danger of a lliicalened national bankrupicy, into 
•\vliieli llie eonntiy bad for some time been <b.ifting, by l)ib 
proposal of an Ineoiue Tax, not ('xccoding 7(Z. in tlie pound, 
on all incomes al)o\e 150/. 

'I'be lueasuro was an extioiuo ones It had never pre¬ 
viously l)ecn resoifed to except imdm- the pressure of a war 
expenditure; and from ils impiisitorial nature, as well as 
the inccpiidity with which it bears upon individuals, it w.is 
of necessity mipopidur. But the case was one that de- 
iiiunrled an exceptional remedy; and the country responded 
with admirable spirit to tho appeal to its patriotism wliioh 
Hir Eobert Peel made in introducing Ids measure to the 
House of Commons on tho lUh of March. The Queen bad 
authorised him to annoimco that it was her wish not to be 
exempted from the operation of the tax; and tho announce¬ 
ment was not without its cfTect in reconciling her subjects to 
an impost which that goiioration had ucver known. ‘ lu 
this case,’ said Lord John Euiiscll, in Ids speech against the 
incasiu'o, ‘ it is iudispcnsahle that there should bo no exemp¬ 
tions, not even of the highest and moat exalted in the realm, 
of a duo sense of which tho Sovereign has afforded a blduing 
example, in voluntarily offering to share the burden wilh 
the meanest of her subjects.’ 

The sacrifice made by the nation in accepting tlio mf'asure 
was amply reqidted by the rapid resLoratiun of public credit, 
the Funds rising at once from 89 to 93. Confidouco in tlie 
national resoimcos was restored, when tho tax ■was found to 
produce two millions more than had been anticipated by ils 
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author. TIio splendid harvest of 1842, after a series of five 
disastrous years, contributed towards the same residt; and 
althoiig'h it took some time to revive the drooping cnorg-ios of 
trade, and to turn the tide of suffering and want, which had 
borne so long and heavily upon the poorer classes, still, from 
tliis point may bo traced the beginning of tluit ciuTent of 
industrial development and material prospoiity ■which has 
since flowed almost iiiiintorrupteclly and with ever increas¬ 
ing volume. 

it is now well known, tliat while Sir JRoljert Peel was urging 
liis measuro on the House of Commons with a buoyimey of 
spirit and a noble confidence in the character and resources 
of file eouiitiy and its people, which comiuaudod the admira¬ 
tion of all, his heart was hoiivy with the tidings which liad 
reached iiim only the tlay betbre, and of which the coimtry 
thou know nothing, of tho massacre of Sir William 
jMoNaghlou, and the virtual annihiliition of tho British forces 
at Cabul. On tho 10th ho had communicated the news to tho 
(liioon. ‘ It was tho first calamity,’ the Dulcc of Wellington 
at the same time (old Her- Majesty, ‘tliat had befallen us 
hinco 1780. Ho foiu'oel the troojis were too much sepamted. 
It was a tevj'iblo country to detemb’ It was not till the 5th 
of April, that tho full extent of the disastor was known to tho 
Govej'nment in all its ghastly details; but tho same despatches 
eoniaiuod the satisfactory ossmauce, that no further losses 
had been sustained. How deeply this calamity was felt by 
the (luoon and tho Prince, liow fidly they shared tho dauntless 
spirit with which it was confronted by the nation, need not bo 
told, any more tlura tho interest with which they watched tho 
masterly operations that rapidly restored to the British uame 
in India all the presliffe which it had lost, and established 
its power upon a basis oven firmer than before. 

Every effort was made by the Court to give a stimulus to 
trade in London by the festivities which are supposed to have 
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tliia effect. Dinners, concerts, halls followed fast ujion cacli 
other. On the 2Gt]i of Miiy, 1 he Queen and the Prince went in 
state to a Jlull given at Covont Garden Theatre for the relief 
of the Spil alfields weavers. With the same object, a magni¬ 
ficent Bid Goshimi had been given at Buckingham Palace a 
fortnight before. This, the Prince, in writing (7lh May) to 
the Duchess of Saxc-Gotlia, says, ‘ wo have organized with the 
view of helping trade in London, which is greatly depressed. 
We ai'e to represent Edward III. and (iuoen Philippa, and 
the wliole Court is to appear in iho Court dress of that 
period. Tlio Duchess of Cambridge is to head a procession 
of 120 persons, intended to represent France, Italy, and 
Spain.’ 

It is curiously illustrative of the soreness of feeling towards 
England, which was prevalent in Franco at tlie time, as 
well as of tho readiness of people, who ought to know 
bettor, to believe the most absui-d fictions, if they baiipen 
to concur with thoir prejudices, that lotiors wi'ro actually 
received from the King of tho Belgians, stating that great 
excitement had been created at tho Court of Paris by the 
report, that in this procession ‘King John of France was 
to be represented as a prisoner and in chains I ’ ® 

“ It was prolMbly bomo rumour of this wliicli suffl'Cbtod to Mr. Moncltou 
Milnes luid Mr. Olmrlos Ilullor the idui of nn luliuiriililo Jiu d'&prit, wliiuli 
appeared in llxo Morning Chronicle tho day heforo the Ball, in tlio slnipe of a 
Bobate in tho ITiMUcIi (Jhanibor of Deputies, wid to bo roported ‘ hy exprebh.’ 
Tt bog.ui with an interpeilntiou of M. Berryor to Iho efluet—‘Whether Iho 
branch AnihasbiKlor in Diieland hud boon invited to tho Bal M<(t>qm' wliieh is 
to bo ftivon by Iho hauf>hly doscoudant of tlio Plantagonots, for tho piirpoaa of 
nwnkauing Iho loiig-biiriod griefs of Fkiiioo in tho dibiislons of CVowy iiiiil 
t’oilioTh and tho loss of Onlais.’ M. Borvyer was roprosonlod as following up 
lus ijnostiun by a pnbhionnto iippo<ii, in wliirh ho uegod tlnit, ‘ it wiik on Iho 
buiilca of tho Ehiiio that tho cannon of Franco ought to aeeompany the dancers 
of St. Jamos’fi,’ Liimiu'tino and Do Toequevillo fullowoil in much Iho samo 
strain, and JVT. Quizot concludod tho dobnio by a grave tibhovor.itiun th.il Lord 
Abordoou had given tho moit bntibfuctory nsbiiranooh,—that tho Quoon of 
England dobh'cd to odueato hor people by n series of Arehuiologieul outortnin- 
mcjits; but that in doforoneo to Iho snseoplibilitios of Franco, IL do I'St. Aiilairo 
would roprosont at tho Ball tho Viraui of Dointoiuy—ho would go as ' Joan of 
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While ilicso proofs -were btill rucont of Her Blajesty’s 
sympiiiliy wiLli the distress of tluit class of the community, 
who, ill the hingiuif^o of tho Prince, ‘ has most of the toil, and 
least of the onjoyinenis of the world,’ public feeling was re¬ 
volted by auoLlicr attempt upon her life, close to the spot 
wliero Oxford had made a similar attempt in 1840. The 
day after tlu' occiivrouce, the Prince wrote to his Fatlier with 
all the details :— 

‘ I hastun to give you a true report of the dreadful occur- 
roircc of yesterday, that you may he possessed of the actual 
facts; and I hog you to communicate the contents of this 
h'ttor to all our relations, and to scud copies of it to dear 
(irandmama and those who are at a distance, as I have no 
time to-dny to write more. 

‘On iSnnday tho 29th as we were returning from tlie 
Chapel lioyal, St. James’s Palace, at two o’clock, as we chove 
along tho Mall, there waa as usual a crowd of spectators 
under tho trees on our left, who bowed and cheered. When 
we woro nearly opposite Stafford House, I saw a man step 
out from (he crowd and proseut a pistol full at me. He was 
boino two puces from us. I heard the trigger snap, hut it 
^nust liavo missed lire. I timned to Victoria, who was seated 
■'on my right, and a.skud her, “Did yon hear that?” She 
had been bowing iu the people on the right, and had observed 
uotliiug. I saiil, “ I may be mistaken, but I am sm-e t saw 
some one take aim at us.” When wo reached the Palace I 
asked the footmen who had Iwen at tho hack of the carriage 
if they had not noticed a man step forwoi'd and stretch his 
hand towards tho carriage, iw if ho wanted to thrown petition 

Aro,' 'Xliis lust ‘strofco, j( might ho tlioogiit, would hiivo lod dnlucss itself to 
susiu'ct u juko. But no. Tho subject was ip-iivoly (liscui.<iii(l .it the Clubs, uml 
ovuii iSir S, Unihuin rushed into Sir llobort Pool’s i-ooins in Whilrhall Gardens, 
wall tho iinpur in his hand, oxcloiining, • Thcru is tho dovU to pay iu Fmneo 
about this foolish ball 1 ’ Suo Lord noiuditou’s Mmwij) aph, Loud. 1873, p. 250. 
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into it. Tlioy liad notioed nothing. Wo wore iiiiinedijitoly 
iniproHsod Avith Llio inipoitance of hooping wlnit hiid oocurred 
a profound aocrot. J did not broallio a sylla ble about it to 
any one except Colonel Arliutimot, to whom I told wliat luul 
happened, and ilircctod him lo raaJce it Imovvn foriliwitli to 
tlio Inspector of Police, to Hir liohert Peel, and Kir James 
Gniliam. 

‘ I i.h('n ran out upon the halcony to see wlielher the man 
had not heen seized, Avlrioh would have led to a coiuinotion 
and to hundreds crowding round liim. But all Avas (piiet; 
and the people dispersed, satisfied Avitli having seem tlio 
(iiieeii. . . . Tu the afternoon fiir Eoliert Peel came with tlio 
Head of the Police and took down iny statements in Avriting, 
togolihor Avitli a description of the man’s appearance. 1 
began almost to distrust myrtclf and Avliat I had seen, as no 
one else liad noticed anything, and avo wore driving rapidly 
at the time. . . . 

‘ Yesterday morning (30th), at 9 a.h., a hoy of 14 (named 
Peat'so), Avho stutters greatly, came to Mr. Murray and said 
ho had seen a man pi'csont a j)isiol at ns, as avo Averu re¬ 
turning from cluuch, hut not lire, exclaiming afterAvai'ds, 
“ Fool that I Avas, not to lire! ” Besides liimsolf (Pearse) the 
thing had boon soon hy an elderly gentleman, who had 
turned round to liim, and said, “This is something too 
jstrung'e.” He folloAVod the gontleinan, fancying’ he would go 
and report the matter to the police, and thinking ho might 
he Avauted as a Avitness; but the gentleman Avalkod on up 
St. James’s Street. Here ho toi’ncd round, Imviiig observed 
that the boy continued to follow him, repeated liis former 
exclamalion, asltod the hoy’s name, age, address, itc., aud 
Avrote them doAvn. Paarse, thiuldng this was Avitli a vioAv to 
citing him as a Avitness, considered the affair Avas in good 
hands, aud Avent home. But as he heard no more of the 
gentleman, ho came to the Palace. There Avas noAV no longer 
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iiny (loul)l, so wo sont. the hoy to tiie Home Office, where his 
cnilonoc was tiikcju down. Tlie Police showed the greatest 
aotivity. Wo wore naturally much agitntofl, Victoria very 
nervous and unwell. As the doctor wished that she bhoiild 
go out, we dolcriuinod to do so, for wo should have had to 
ahwt ourselves up for mouths, had we settled not to go out, 
so long as the miscreant was at largo,‘‘ Besidos, as he could 
have no suspicion ho was watched, and although so careless 
the iirst lime, had yet made such a lucky escape, wo felt sure 
ho would again come skulking about tho Palace, and that the 
numerous policemen in plidn clothes, who were on tho look¬ 
out for liLiu, wmdd seise liim on tho least imprudence or care¬ 
lessness on liis part. Wo drove out at 4, gave orders to drive 
fiistei’ tliaii usual, aud for the two equerries. Colonel Wyldo 
and (^)lollol Arbuthnot, to ride close to the carriage. You 
may imagine tluvt our miuds were not very easy. We looked 
holniul every tree, aud I cast my eyes round in search of the 
rascal’s face. Wo, however’, got safely through the Parks, 
and drove towards Hampstead. Tho weather was suporh, aud 
hosts ol' people on foot. On our way home, as we were 
appruacliiug the Palace, between the Green Park and tho 
Garden Wall, a shot was lireil at us about five paces off. 
It was tho fellow witli tho siunc pistol—a little swarthy, 
ill-looking rascal. Tho shot must have passed under tire 
carriiigo, ibr ho lowered his hand.® Wo felt as if a load had 

‘ In Ml', AiibDii’s Mi'iiwivinulu. of Miiy 30, iviul Junu 1, ho says, ■'Woiit in Uio 
ovoiiiijg to tljo Puliii’O, iiml wiwthe (iuooiiand Iho Princo. Ilei' Miijobty sopined 
Mono tho w>rh(i, tSho told nio dio luul fully oxpcctrd it, and it was a wlief to 
hor to have it ovor, Pho had for oomo liino boon undor tho impression that 
0110 of thobo nuul nUompts would bo nuulo, . , , Jtor Mujobty said sho nover 
conld Imro uxistod undur the nucuctiunty of a coucenlod attuck, She would 
much rnihor I'lin the iniinediiito risk at any time, Uiiin have tho proboutimont 
of diiiigor constdutly hovering over lior, Slie hiul been mtioh gmtifled hy the 
kind fueling people had bhewu. It wiis perhaps nut bO boihterous as on the 
oooubion of Oxford’s iittompt, but tho feeling now was of a deeper cast.’ 

“ Count Monsdortl'told tho (ineon, ‘That one is sure not to have been hit 
wlioii ono hoars 1 I 10 roiMrt, as one tiow hoars it when one is hit,’ Writing to 
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lu'en tiikoii off our lioadiH, and rve lluiiikocl (.ho Almif^’litiy lor 
havitijy [u'cHorvod us a second iiine IVoin so f^ri'aC a da]ij>;('r. 

‘.foliri Francis (lluii: is the mail’s name; was sl^audiii^f near 
a policeman, who immediately seized him, hut eoidd n<tt 
lireveiit the shot. It was at the same si)ot wliercOxforil liad 
lired at us two years a^'o, with this ditlerencii only, tliat 
Oxford was standing on our loll witli his hack (0 (he (lardi'ii 
Wall. Undo lilensdorff' and Mtuua wcu’c driving close 
hehiiid ns. The Dudiess llcndnird of Weinniv was on horse- 
hack not sixly paces from us. The culprii. was instantly 
taken off’ to the police office. The populace are in a state 
of extreme indignation, lie is not out of his mind, hut 
a thorough scamp. I [is answers are coarse and witty. lie 
trios to make fun of his judges. Litllo Pearso idenlified 
him (his morning as the wuno ]iersou he had seen on Sunday. 
Uo is t,wen(y-two years old, and a joiner; the son of a niaoliinisf 
at one of the theatres; a wretched creature. I hope his 
trial will bo conducted with the greatest strictness. . . . 

‘ Your devoted Son, 

‘ Albeiit.’ 

• Ituclunghiira Piikco, May 31 , 1812.’ 

Francis was tried on the 17th of June, and found guilty of 
liigh treason. After the sentence of deatli was pronounced 
on him, the wretched vanity which, more than any mur¬ 
derous intent, bad iirompted his dastardly outrage, could no 
longer maintain the semblance of indifferenco which he had 
hitherto alfceted, and ho fell sivooning into a turnkey’s arms, 
and was carried insensible from the court. 

King Lonpold tlio clay uftor tlio ocenrronao, tho Quucn saya ; ‘1 was roally nob 
at all frightened, niid feel very jicoud at dear Utielo Monwlorfreiilliiig mo selir 
niMag, which I shall ovor romambor wilh peculi.ii' pride, coming from so 
distiiignishcd an officor ns he is. Tliniik God, my angul is also well; hut ha 
bays Unit had tho man deed on Sunday, ho must havo hoou hit in tlio head. 
God is morciful; that iiiduod wo mutt foci daily more and more! .... Tho 
feoliiig (jf homir it my great iu tlio public, and nru.it affection is shomi us.’ 
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There was groat climlit whetlior his pistol had been loaded. 
The (itreen herself was most anxious that the sentence of 
death should not ho can ied into effect, although fully con¬ 
scious of the eneouiagomont to similar attempts which might 
follow from such leniency. The Eoyal prerogative of mercy 
is not, liowever, exorcised, except under the direction of the 
(Government; and they, after hmgthencd deliberation and 
consultation witli tlie Judges, determined to commute the 
spuitiiioo into transportation for life. 

Tlie very day after this resolution became known, the 
Prince had occasion to communicate to liis Father the 
paitioulais of a fresh outmgo of the same kind :— 

‘1111011111811,1111 Taliicp,,Tilly i, 1812 , 

‘ I liavo again to tell yon of an attempt on Victoria’s 
lift*. Ah wo drove to the (iiiapel of St. James’s Palace 
yesterday, a lumohhackod wrotcli tried to shoot at the 
carriage in which Victoria, myself, and Uncle Leopold were 
sitting’. Tlie pistol missed fire, and a hoy of sixteen (called 
Dassott) tore the weapon out of his hand and collared 
him, calling at the same time to the crowd to secure the 
assassin. Everybody laughed, and the people cried, “ Give 
him hack his pistol; it is only a joke.” Little Dassett and 
his brother, however, dragged the follow to some policemen, 
who only laughed and pushed Hm away as making fun of them. 
The crowd pressed upon poor Passett in such a way that he 
had to lot the hunohhaclc go. Not satisfied, however, Dassett, 
followed hy tlio moh, wont up to a policeman and showed 
him the pistol. The policeman seized him, thinldng ho was 
the culprit, and wanted to get off hy shamming that he had 
taken the pistol from somebody else. By this time others 
camo up who had seen the attempt, including the boy’s 
uncle who had been pi'osent, and there was no longer any 
doul)t of tlie fact. The pistol was examined hy the police 
inspector, and was found to contain powder, paper tightly 
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ramincrl down, nnd home pieces of a clay pipe. La^t niglil, 
idiout 10 o’clock, 1 he Imnehhiick (whose name is Boan) was 
arrested. Ilis falhor is a worker in gold, and lie is himself 
a chemist’s assistant. He left his father a week ago, and 
wrote to him ho would “never see him again, as ho intended 
doing something which was not dishonest hnt desperate, 
and begged to he remembered to his aunt, and also to his 
brothers, although they had never treated him like a brother.” 
He signed himself, “Your unhappy, but disobedient son.” 

‘I can quite iinagiiio that the circumstance of this 
att(*mpt being made the day after Francis received his 
pardon will excite much surprise in fTcrmany. But this 
letter was written six days before Francis’s pardon. As the 
law now stands, his execution, notmthstanding the verdict 
of the jury, would have been nothing less than a judicial 
murder, ns it is essential tliat tho act should bo committed 
with intent to kill or wound, and in Francis’s case this, to all 
appearance, was not the fact, at least it was open to grave 
doubt. Tho vindictive feeling of the common people would 
be a thousand times more dangerous than tho madness of 
individuals. . . . 

‘ Your devoted Son, 

‘ Auburt.’ 

Tho Queen did not know of Bean’s attempt until after 
she had returned to the Palace. On being told of it, she 
betrayed no alarm, but said sire had expected a repetition 
of the attempts on her life, so long as the law remaiued 
mialierod by which they could be dealt with only as acts of 
high treason. Sir Eobert Peel hurried up from Cambridge 
on hearing what had occurred, to consult with tho Prince as 
to the steps to be taken. During their interview Her M.aj<>aty 
entered the room, when tho Minister, in public so cold and 
self-commanding, in reality so full of genuine feeling, out of 
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liis very manliness was imalilo to control liia emotion, and 
hurst into terns. 

No tame was lost in carrying through Parliament such a 
measure ns rvas thonght likely to put a stop to tlicse allompts 
for the future. A Piill was introduced on the 12th of June 
making them punishnhle as high misdemeanours by trans¬ 
portation for seven years, or imprisonment, \rith or without 
liard labour, for a terra not exceeding three years,—the 
culprit ‘to he publicly or privately whipped, as often, and in 
such inannei' and form, as the Court shall direct, not exceeding 
thrice.’ This Hill became law on the 12th of July, aird 
under it Bean was tried on the 25th of August, and sentenced 
to 18 months’ imprisonment. 

Bnrly in July the Prince’s brother, who, rvith his bride, had 
arrived on a visil, aceompaniod the Queen and the Prince on 
the 141 li to Clar'emnnt, where they were in the habit of socking 
such short intervals of quiet and refreshment os they could 
snatch from the fatigue and excitement of their London life.® 
While there, a letter from Sir Bobert Peel on the 14th, 
announcing the death of the Duke of Orleans, who had been 
run away with by his horses, and killed in jumping from his 
carriage at Neuilly tlie previous day, filled them with dismay. 
They both knew the Didrc, who was intimately connected by 
ties of marriage with the Colnu'g Family, and admired him; 
and their deepc'st sympathies were .awaJeraed for the Orleans 
family, knowing as they did how their hopes, no less than 
thoir atreclions, had been centred upon him. Tlio full 
extent of the disaster, in a political point of view, was at 
once apparent; hut the thought of this was merged in that 

• ‘This pliioo,’Ihe Qwon wrilefl from Olnromont lohw unrfo (lOft Jnntury, 
ISIS), ‘ 1ms ft piivticuliiT plwm for w holli, ftnd to mo it biiiiRs lincfc recnl- 
lis'lioiisof tholi-iiTb'**' (Inysof inyotliorwifio chill diildlioocl, whan J cxporionccd 
hiicli Idiidni'HH from yon,tloRivst nnclo, hindnoss which hiis over since continuecl. 
.... Violoriii plnyh with my old liricks, &c„ and I soo hor rminiug nnd 
jiimpinpf in tho flowor gordon, us oW, tho’ I fonr still Viol orm of former 
days usod to do.’ 
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of Uic sufTeringR of ii family in whom they felt the warmest 
personal interest. 

‘Your kind and melancholy letter of the 16th,’ tlie Queen 
writos, in answer to King Leopold, who had gone at once 
to Paris with the Queen of the Belgians, ‘ was a great 
comfort to iis, though it only ronewed our grief. I can easily 
imagine yonr horror and astonishment. My poor dearest 
Louise, how my heart bleeds for lier I I know how she loved 
poor Chartres—and deservedly,—for he was so noble and 
good 1 All our anxiety now is to hear liow dear frail Jlolfine 
(the Dticlicss of Orleans') has borne this too dreadful loss. She 
loved him so, and he was so devoted to her ! . . . . 'Vi’^e can 
hardly think of anything but this terrible misfortune, and of 
all of you.’ The Duke, as tire Queen well knew, was the 
favourite brother of the Queen of Iho Belgians, and lier grief, 
the King liad written, when she knew that it was him slie 
had lost, ‘ was astounding.’ It was not only that a beloved 
l)rothor had been suddenly struck dow in the fulness of his 
strength, but with him, she felt, the star of the family had 
set. ‘ Poor Louise,’the King adds, ‘lhat one so good and 
amiable should have so nruclr to boar I ’ 

A foAV days later the Queen of the Belgians herself wrote, 
describing her parents as heart-broken—‘ both grown old in 
looks, and their hair turned quite white.’ ‘ Cliaiir-es,’ she 
adds, ‘ was more than a brother to us all, he was lire head, 
and the heart and soul of the whole family—we all looked up 
to him. I little expected to oulHve him, as I have done my 
beloved Marie; but once more, Grod’s will be done I ’ A 
dim forecast of the terrible reverse, which, a few years after¬ 
wards, altered the destiny of the whole family, scorns to have 
passed across the mind of our own Queen, when, in one of 
her letters to her uncle at the time, she exclaims, ‘ Perhaps 
poor Chartres is saved great sorrow and grief. H'mx we 
must noi pity.’ 
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A visit to Bolgiiiin in tlie autumn, and a meeting tiiere 
with some of the French Eoyal Family, had been projected 
by the Queen and Ih'iuce. This, of course, was now im¬ 
possible, and in its stead a plan was formed for a short tour 
in Scotland, after Parliament should have broken up. It 
was prorogued on the 11th of August by the Queen in person. 
Disturbances of so alarming a character had for some time 
prevailed in iho manufacturing districts that, in dismissing 
iier faithful Lords and Commons to their counties, Jler 
Majesty’s Speech had expressed her conlidcnce that ‘they 
woidd do their utiuost to encourage, by example and e\erlion, 
that spirit of order and submission to the law, without which 
there coidd be no enjoyment of the fruits of ireaceful industry, 
and no advance in tire course of sircial improvement.’ The 
very next day the aspect of affairs iu Manchester and else¬ 
where had become so serious that a Cabinet Council was held 
to decide what measures should he taken to meet the emer¬ 
gency. Disorderly mobs traversed the country, forcing their 
way into mills and manufactories, destroying their machinery, 
and compelling, by threats and intimidation, those who were 
willing to work to cease working, and join in their riotous 
demonstrations. A Proclamation against such proceedings 
was issued on tho I4th, and the whole troops tliat could be 
spared from London, including a regiment of the Guards, 
were despatched to Manclicster by railway on two hours’ 
iioLico. There, and also in Burslem, and Preston, lives were 
lost and many wounded in tho collisions hetwoon the military 
and tho rioters. Tlio railway communications wero threatened. 
Stockport, Macclesfield, Bolton, and Dudley, wore kept iu 
terror by bands of excited operatives. ‘ The evil spirit,’ Sir 
Kobert Peel wrote to tho Queen, ‘ has spread into tlie West 
Biding of yorkshire; Huddersfield lias been attacked by the 
mob, and other towns arc threatened.’ The agitation for 
increase of wages, in which the movement began, hod been 
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iiikeu adviintiig'e of by the Olwirt.iKfcs for their own piirpoaes, 
Thnnsclvea few in nu7n])or, their oi'ganination was made 
available to secure combined action. In this there was 
groat clanger. But the G-overumeiit wiis able to strike at 
its root by arresting sovei-al of their most active leaders; 
and after some days of the gravest anxiety Sir Bobert 
Peel was able to iissure the Qiicen, that tranquillity had 
been restored. 

The same violent spirit had showir itself in the west of 
Scotland, and coniiiiuod to do so for many months afterwards. 
But if there had been any cloidjt whelhcu- it was without ])<di- 
tical significance, and not 77ierely an iittc'inpt I 0 three 7ip 
wages to a levi'l whicli the state of trade did 7)ot justify, it 
would have been removed by the onibiirst of lojaili'iilhnsiasm 
with which the Qnec’ii iind I In* Prints* were i‘ce(iived in Scctlhmd. 
Tho heart of the nation was stirred to its depths, and those 
who were acouatoinod to think of its people as cold and un- 
deinonstrati\'e must have seen with some surprihc* tho pas¬ 
sionate ardoiir with which their devotion to their yomig Queen 
was expressed. Tho Prince, wliilo in Edinburgh, tried to 
onatch a few hours froin the pressure of public ceremonies 
to visit its literary and scientific Institutions. The people 
There, Mr. Anson records, ‘like those in Loihlon, look upon 
him as the great pi7.tron of all arts and sciences, and conse- 
qriently expect a certain attention from lum to their pursuits.’ 
Tho ornithological collection in tho University Museum at¬ 
tracted liis piU'ticidar attention; and he surprised tho Pro¬ 
fessor, in whose charge it was, hy his extensive knowledge of 
the subject it wiis meant to ilhistrato. With Edinburgh itself 
he was chsirmed. ife speaks of it in wriling to liis Father as 
‘ uuicpie in its kind, very curious aud interesting,’ 

The general impression produced on tho Eoyal visitors hy 
what they then saw of Scotland and its people, is shortly 
snmmeil up in the following passage of one of tho Prince’s 
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letters to the Diiehess of 8axe-Grotha (18th Septcmh('i), 
iminerliately after his return to Windsor Castle:— 

‘ Scotland has made a most favourable impre-ision upon ns 
both. The coimtry is full of beauty, of a severe and grand 
character; perfect for sport of aU kinds, and the air remark¬ 
ably pure and light in comparison with what we have liere. 
The people are more natural, and marked by that honesty and 
sympathy which always distinguish the inhabitants of moun¬ 
tainous countries, who live far away from towns. There i-, 
moreover, no country where historicid traditions are preserved 
with such fidelity, or to the same extent. Every spot is con¬ 
nected with some interesting historical fact, and with most of 
tliese Sir Walter Scott’s accurate descriptions have made ns 
familiar. The finest points we A’isited were Perth, Loch 
Levon, Scone, Dunkeld, Taymoirth, Killin, Loch Tuy, Loch 
Earn, Glen Ogle, Drummond Castle, Stirling, Lirrlithgow.’ 

The visit to Scotland had been attended with the happiest 
results. While cementing tire attachment of a hrrge sect ioir 
of the people to the Sovereign, it had shorvn the truly in^g- 
nificant proportions of the party, who, urrder the name of 
Chartism, were clamouring for revolutiorrary change. The 
bracing air of its mountains had not been more invigorating 
to the health of the Queen and the Prince tharr the devotion of 
its people had been refreshing to their spirits, agitated and 
exhausted as these had been by the iurxioties of the proceding 
months. It seemed also to he the opening of a brighter 
epoch. Already (September 18-12; Ghuznee and Cahul were 
once more in our hands; Akbar Khan had been defeated, and 
his captives set at liberty; wlrilo a peace had been concluded 
hr China on terms most advantageous to om’ commercial in¬ 
terests. 

The tidings of these great events reached the Qrrcen and 
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the Prince on the 23r(l of No\emhpr at Walmer Castle, which 
had hoon placed at their disposal by the Duke of Wellington. 
The same messenger hroiight despatclies from the India House 
■with letters from Lord Ellenhorongh, annoimcing the complete 
recouquest of Affghanistan, and from Lord Aberdeen with the 
news of the Peace which had been concluded with China, on 
terms which included indemniflcalion for the expenses of the 
war, a fiuonrable tariff, and an open trade with fi\e of the 
principal Chinese ports. Ho such important intelligence had 
been received in England for many years. It relieved tlie 
country from the pressure of an overwhelming anxiety, as well 
as of a formidable war expenditure, while it opened a held 
for commercial enterprise which could hardly fail to give the 
strmnlus to trade and manufacture which was ireeded to 
restore comfort and tranquillity to our suffering population. 

The lirst thought of the Queen and the Priirce was, how 
to reward the courage, enter'prise, and skill of those by whom 
these splendid results had been achieved. It was their wish 
that both a Chinese and Affghanistan medal should bo at 
once struck, and distributed. In this the Cabinet concurred. 
Dut it subsequently appeared that Lord Ellenboronglr, in vio¬ 
lation of the understood rule, that such rewards emanate only 
from the Sovereign, had, upon his own responsibility, issued 
medals to the Indian Army; and it was therefore only pos¬ 
sible to cany out the other part of the plan. The follotving 
letter from Baron Stockmar, who had returned to Coburg in 
October, is in answer to one from the Prince, -written under 
the first excitement of the tidings from the East:— 


' 7 tli Deembei', 18 i 2 . 

‘ I have this moment had the pleasure of receiving Your 
Royal Highness’s communication of tho 28th of November. 
Right from my heart do I wish the Queen and yourseli 
joy of the political successes. . . Specially delip-hted am 
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T witli the pabsagej whicii tells me that you have it in 
view to secure the lacrilecl reward to tliose wliobe loil and 
valom- have hrought about such results. Bravo! Thm 
is equity; it beiokeiia sound judgment and riyht feeliuy, it 
Diiist win for you recoynitian and gratitude, and, what is 
of even more importance, ih'd attachment which is the most 
precious possession of persons of high position, and the one 
really solid basis, on wliich, amid the storms which threaten 
all in power, they can rest with security. Tins is at the 
same time my real reward for my loving aud loyal super¬ 
intending care for you aud for your Queen, as by your acts it 
gives me tlie conviction, that I luive eu>t merely shown you 
the right way, hut that you are actually walking in it. 
Continue to do so, and the esteem and attachment of all wlio 
know and are connected with you will lie for you the shield 
and bidwark on which you may rest with assiuance in all 
the struggles of life.’ 

Since the change of Ministry, the Prince had devoted 
himself more closely than before to the politics of the day. 
In this he was encouraged both by Sir Kohert Peel ami Lord 
Aberdeen, who were soon convinced, as Lord Melbourne hail 
been, that Her Majesty had in him an advisor whose capacily 
and strong practical judgment could not fail to be of infinite 
value in assisting her decisions. Before Baron iStockraar left 
England, he had the satisfaction of being told by Lord Aber¬ 
deen, how greatly both Ministers were gratified to porcoivo 
that the Queen leant upon the Prince’s judgment, and showed 
an obvious debire that he should share her duties. It gave 
the Prince, Lord Aberdeen added, the moral status and in- 
ilneuce to which ho was entitled; and they had also remarked 
with pleasme in their dealings with him, how gently ho 
exercised his authority, never giving a decided opinion on 
any point without previously consulting the Qneon. They 
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tliouglit il most deaiiable that the Prince should occupy this 
position, and, as it was mth the full coiicurrenco of the 
Queen, it could he open to no possible objection. 

It was perhaps both natiu'al and politic that some hesita¬ 
tion should have been felt, as it certainly was felt by the 
previous Grovernment, while the Prince was yet coiupara- 
iivelya stranger, in recognising so fully his right to stand in 
this relation to the Sovereign and her Ministers. But now 
that the true cpialitics of his mind and character were known, 
any joalou'i}’ on this subject would have been as unjust, as it 
would of necessity have been inotfcctual. And that they 
were known and appreciated by those best qualified to judge, 
i-. apparent from the fact, that even at this early period tlie 
ajjpoinimont of the Priuce to the office of Commander-in- 
rinef, in the event of the demise of the Duke of Wellington, 
had been privately contemplated by the Ministry, and was 
even discussed at the same interview between Lord Aberdeen 
and Barou Stockmar. From him, however, it received no 
encoiuagement. On the contrary, he at once expressed his 
decided disapproval of the project, and on nearly the same 
grounds which led the Prince to decline the office, when its 
acceptance was pressed upon him by the Duke himself in 
1850. 

Nor was the nation generally more backward in appreciating 
the Prince’s obvious anxiety to identify himself with their 
interests. They had indeed been careful to show no distrust 
towards him on the narrow ground that he was not of their 
orvn race, which woirld cer-tainly not have been the case had 
he been other than he was. Of this the Prince himself 
appears to have been fuUy conscious. In a memorandum of 
a conversation with him on the 25th November of this year, 
Mr. Anson records: 

‘ The Prince, reading in Bedlam's Bistmj the other day, en¬ 
countered the following passage, which ho copied out and sent 
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nic. SiJoaking of William ITT., Hallam says : “ The domcaiioiii' 
of William, alwaya cold, and sometimes harsh, lus /nmigu origin 
(a sort of oriiiie in lUngliali Ojios), Soa., conspired to keep alive this 
clisaflfeciion.” In talking this over with the Prince, I admitted 
it was quite trae that a very laudable and natural jealousy 
and dislike prevailed in the minds of Biiglislmieu against 
foreigners, though perhaps they would not be willing to allow 
it; but with regard to him personally I did not think this 
feeling was at all prevalent. The Prince repHed that ho did not 
think Englishmen in general would pretend to any concealment 
of this national jarejndicse ; hut he must say with regard to him¬ 
self, that he did iiot fed ho was regarded in this spirit. On 
the contrary, every olTort Inid been used to show him the kindest 
feeling, and to prove to him that, as the Qm-en’s husband, ho was 
looked upon as a thoroughbred Englishman.’ 

Tho conduct of the Prince since his arrival in England had 
been svtbject to the severest scrutiny. But he ‘ had borne his 
faculties so meekly,’ ho had l»o(>n ‘ so clear in his great office,’ 
that neither malice nor idle gossip had been able to detract 
from the favourable impression wiiich all liis public appear¬ 
ances lia<l created. ‘It was remarked to me to-day,’ says 
Mr. Auson in and her memorandum of this period, ‘as is 
frequently done, by a keen observer of oharactor, and by 
no means a good-natured one, that it was most remarkable 
tho Prince should have been now nearly two year’s in his 
most difficult position, and had never given cause for one 
word to be said against him in any respect.’ This result was 
not to be gained without an amount of cu’oumspection that 
demanded the sacrifice of ranch of that freedom of action and 
intercourse in Avhich a man of his wide range of sympathies 
would naturally have delighted. At the same time it reacted 
upon himself in producing a certain reserve of manner, which 
was apt to be mistaken for coldness and hauteur by those 
who had not more intimate opportunities of judging of his 
genuine modesty and kindliness of nature. 
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‘ Proin tho morueiit of liia establiblurcnt in tlie Englisli pnlaco 
as tlic husband of the Qiiccn,’ General Grey 1ms well said (Earli/ 
Yetm, p. 353),' his first object was to maintain, and, if possible, 
oven raise tlie character of tho Court. With this view ho knew 
that it was not enough that his own conduct should bo in truth 
fi.‘eo 6’om reproacli; no shadow of a shade of susjaciou should, 
by possibility, attach to it. Ho knew that, in his position, every 
action would be scanned—^not always possibly in a friendly spirit; 
that his goings out and his comings iu would bo waicliod, and 
that in every society, however little disjiosod to bo censorious, tliero 
would always l)e found some, prone, were an opening afforded, 
to e.vaggerate, and even to invent stories against him, and to put 
an uncharitable omrstmetiou on tho most innocent acts. 

‘ He, thei-efore, from tho firat, laid down strict, not to say 
Bovore rales, for his own guidance. Ho imposed a degree of 
restraint and self-denial upon his o'wu movoinciits, which could 
not but liave been irksome, bad he not be(>n snstained by a sense 
of tlie advantage which the Throne would dciivo from it. llo 
denied himself the ideasurc—which, to one so fond as ho was of 
personally watching and inspecting ovciy improvement that was 
in progress, would have been very great—of walking at will 
about the town. Wherever ho wont, whether in a oai-ringo or on 
horseback, ho was aceomimuied by bis eqneiuy. Ho paid no 
^ isits in general society. His visits wei’o to tho studio of tho 
artist, to museums of art or science, to institutions for good and 
benevolent purposes. Wherever a visit from him, or his presence, 
could tend to advance tho real good of the people, there liis 
horses migl\,t bo seen waiting ; never at the door of mere fashion. 
Scandal itself could take no Uberty with his name. lie loved to 
ride through all the distiucts of London where building and im¬ 
provements were iu progress, more especially when they were 
such as would conduce to the health or recreation of tho working 
classes; and few, if any, knew so well, or took such iulei’csb as 
lie did, in all that was being done, at any distance oast, west, 
north, or south of the great city—from Victoria Park to BaUer- 
sea—from the Eegent’a Park to the Crystal Palace, and far 
beyond, “ He would frequently return,” tbo Queen says, “ lo 
luncheon at a great pace, and would always come through tho 
Queen’s dressing-room, where she generally was at that time, 
with that blight loving smile with which ho over gi-ooted her j 
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Iplling where ho had hocii—whnt now hiiildings he had soon— 
what studioB, &o. ho had Ti&ited. Riding Jbv mere riding’s 
sake ho diblikod, and said: “Rs enmyirt mkh su. (it boros 
mo so.) ” ’ 

Already the dairas upon the Prince’s attention were so 
niuuerous and varied, that Iris strength was taxed to the 
uttermost. It was even difficult for him to obtain those 
hasty rides to wliich the Queen alludes, and in one of her 
letters to Baron Stockmar in Decemher of this year. Her 
Majesty expresses much anxiety, that measures should he 
taken ‘ to prevent his being besieged when iu London by so 
many unneeussai’y people. Ilis health is so invaluable, not 
only to me (to whom he is more lhan all in all), but to this 
whole country, that wc must do our dul y, and manage that 
he is not so overwhelmed with people.’ His fatigues had 
recently been greatly augmented, by having to undertake the 
superintendence of the Royal Establislimcnt and of many 
deiails connected with tho office of Privy X-’iirse, which up 
to September of this year had been in the hands of Binoness 
Lehzen. Tho organization of the Household was thoroughly 
defective, and tho conacc[uent confusion, discomfort, and 
extravagance wore a source of incessant annoyance and 
distraction. The demands tlnm imposed upon the Pjincc’s 
time and energies were the more intolerable, coming as they 
did at a period when he felt called upon to give redoubled 
attention to public affairs. This was his first and most 
pressing duty, but its discharge was manifestly impossible, 
without such a thorough reform as would estahlibh order 
and regularity in tho conduct of the complicated arrange¬ 
ments of the Royal Household, and thereby set free his 
mind for ‘ nobler tboughta and nobler caros.’ 

Tn this dilemma his thoughts naturally tinned to Baron 
fitoekmar, who had a year before gone with him fully into 
the question, tuidwith his wonted thorouglmess and foresight, 
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had drawn up a Memorandum or scheme of reform ‘ io unite 
tl»e greater secirrity and comfort of the Sovereign, with 
greater regularity and better discipline of tlie Eoyal Esta- 
bli-iliment,’ ^ Already the Queen and the Prince liad found 
the immense advantage of his practical skill and tact in 
placing upon a thoroughly somid footiug that part of their 
establishment which had to deal with the care and training 
of the Royal children. Now that a wider, if not more deli¬ 
cate problem had to be solved, tliey felt that no one was 
more qualitied to grapple with its difficrilties, or more likely 
to work out judiciously the necessary reforms. To him, 
therefore, tire Prince wrote as follows: 

‘ AJy dear Stockmar,— . . . I cannot let the old year close 
without praising the foresight which drn'ing its course has 
arranged so much for my advantage, and without again 
seeing in the results a sacred dirty, zealously to use the 
position I have been placed in for the good of all around mo, 
and to lay out like a treasure at interest the experience I 
have gained. Let me once more thank you for much loyal 
concern for the welfare of us all, for mirclr trorrble and 
fatherly corrnsel in many moments of difficulty. When I 
look back I see nothing which I could wish otherwise; but 
when I look forward, I feel that much lemoins to be done 
to briirg matters to a satisfactory point. . . . 

‘ We have reached a critical transition-period, in which 
every day the germs of a noble bias may be planted, StiU I 
feel the necessity for the wise counsel and support of a man 
of experience. When you left us, you said to me, “ When 
you really want me, write, and I will come.” I am well 
aware of what you are to your femily, and yom* own concerns, 
and I have therefore been xmwiUing till now to importune 

' Pubsiiges from this document here hoen quoted in Baron Stockmnr's 
Mimmn, where its date is incorrectly aseigned to the end of 1844 . Its actual 
date is 9 th Jamiarv, 1841 , 
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you to reLiirn so soon. But now the momont is come, when E 
think I may venture to remind you of your promise; tlicre- 
f()rc do not delay. SEy attention hitherto has been diiected 
to a liost of trifles. It always seems to me as if an inlinitude 
of small trivialities hung about me like an ever present 
weight; I mean by these the domestic and Coiu't arrange¬ 
ments, and to these I have chiefly aiiplied myself, feeling 
that we never sliall he in a position to occupy ourselves witli 
higlicr and graver things, so long as we have to do with these 
more nothings. . . . 

‘ Albert.’ 

* Windiior C.iatlo, Dei'uiiiljcr 27i 1342.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

To one who only know:! the Royal Household of a more 
recent day, so complete in its details, so smootli in its work¬ 
ing, so thoroughly under control,—a vast machine moving 
with an almost ideal precihiou and regidarity, — it is not easy 
to pictm-e the state of things to which the Prince refers in 
the letter just quoted, and with which the Qiieon and himself 
had to contend for inaiij^ years. It is indeed surprising, that it 
could have gone on at all, without the whole internal economy 
of the Palace falling into intolerable confusion, for the arrange¬ 
ments there were absolutely without control and subject to 
no definite system. This was duo to the circumstance that 
ostensibly they were under the control of too many masters, 
each acting independently, and without concert. The tlireo 
great olficers of Stale, the Lord Steward, the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain, and the Master of the Horse, all of them officials who 
varied with every change of the Ministry, and were appointed 
without regard to any special qualifications for their office, 
had eacl) a governing voice in the regulation of the House¬ 
hold. Their rules of administration wore as various as their 
individual capacity. No uniformity of system prevailed; 
there was no general understanding to secure the har¬ 
monious working of their various departments, no responsible 
resident officer to represent them and to see that discipline 
was maintained, and the comfort of the Sovereign seem-ed. 

While things continued in this state, order, comfort, and 
economy were manifestly impossible. Thus, one section of 
tlje Palace was supposed to he imder the Lord Chamberlain’s 
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charge, anoUior imrler that of the Lord Steward, while, as to 
a third, it was luicertaia whose Inisinesa it waa to look after 
it. These officials wore responsihle for all that concerned the 
interior of the building, but the outside had to be looked 
after by the Office of Woods and Forests. The consequence 
was, that ‘ as the inside cleaning of the windows belonged to 
the Lord Chninbcrlain’s department, the degi’on of light 
to be admitted into the Paliice depended proporlionablv on 
the well-timed and good understanding between the Lord 
Chamb('rlaiu’H office and that of Woods and Forests.’ One 
portion of the personnel of the establishment, ngiiiu, was 
under the authority of the Lord Chamberlain, another under 
tliat of the Master of the Itorse, and a third was within the 
jtirisdiction of tlie Lord Steward. ‘ The Lord Steward,’ 
writes Haron Stockmar in the Momorandiun already referred 
to (p. 154), ‘finds the fuel and lays the fire, and the Lord 
Chamberlain lights it. . . . In the same manner the Lord 
Chamberlain provides all the himps, and tho Lord Steward 
must clean, trim, and light them.’ Before a pane of glass 
or a cupboard-door could bo mended, the sanction of so many 
oflicials had to be obtained that often months elapsed before 
tho repairs were made. ‘ As neither tho Lord Cliamberlnin, 
nor i,ho Master of the Horse, Imvo a regular deputy residing 
in LI 10 Palace, more than two-thirds of all the male and 
female servants arc left without a master in the house. They 
can come on and go off duty as they choose, they can remain 
absent hoiu's and hours on tlioir days of waiting, or they may 
commit any excess or irregularity; there w nohody to oli- 
.serve, to correct, or to reprimand them. Tho various details 
of internal arrangement, whereon depend the well-being and 
comfort of tho whole ostahliahment, no one is cognisant of 
or responsible for. There is no officer j'osponsible for the 
cleanlinoss, order, and security of the rooms and offices 
throup’hout the Palace.’ 
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The public heard -with astonishment a fevr days af< er the 
birth of the Princess Koyal in No\ ember 1840, that a boy 
had been discovered, at one o’clock iir the moiniiig, under a 
sofa in an apartment adjoining Her Majesty’s bedroom. How, 
it was said, could such an occurrence, which might have 
endangered the Queen’s life, be possible, if irroper regulations 
existed for the protection of the royal person f But to tliose 
who were aware of what Baron Stoekmar calls ‘ the absence of 
system, which leaves the Queen’s Palace without any respon¬ 
sible aiitbority,’ the incident admitted of only too easy 
explanation. 

A ntatc of things such as we have indicated coidd not long 
has e been oudiu-cd by any private person. But the remedy, 
so easy in ordinary circumstances, was by no means simple, 
w'here so many interests were bound np with the existing 
system, and so many persons were affected by the necessary 
reforms. Sir liobeii Peel, when consulted by the Prince in 
the end of 1841, deprecated any change, which should seem 
to impair the authority of the great officers of the State, or 
make them subordinate to any new control, and therchy 
render their offices ‘ less an object of amlntion than they at 
present are to very distinguished Members of the House of 
Peers.’ In this the Prince entirely conciu’red. ‘ I also 
agree,’ he adds in his reply fBnd Hovemher, 1841), ‘that 
ancient institutions and prescriptive usages in the Court 
ought never to he touched hy the Queen, but with the 
maturest reflection and caution. But, notwithstanding all 
these admissions, I remain as anxious as ever, that some¬ 
thing shoidd he done to introduce into the ijrcseut system 
(or rather confusion) improvements so peremptorily neces¬ 
sary ; and I am convinced that these improvements may be 
made without apprehending a hindrance from tlio above 
admissions. All I beg of you now, my dear Sir Eobert, is 
yom- cordial and persevering assistance in combating the 
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existing anfl crying nui&ance‘>. Much as I iim inclineil to 
treat the nousehnld machine-with a sort of reverence frma 
its antiquity, I still remain convinced tliat it is clumsy in its 
original construction, and works so ill, that as long as its 
wheels are not mended tliere can neither be order nor regu¬ 
larity, comfort, security, nor outward dignity in the Queen’s 
Palace.’ 

Earon Stockmar, in his Memorandum of January 1841, 
had anticipatecl and given full effect to the considerations 
urged by Sir Eobert Peel. He knew England and its ways 
too well not to bo sensible of the danger of any innovalioiis 
cither upon the dignity of offices so highly prized, or upon 
usages, liowever inconvenient or extra\ agaut, which had the 
sanction of time at their back. Ho therefore recommended 
that the necessary reforms should emanate from the officers 
of State themselves, and be carried into effect by the Masler 
of tho Household, to whom they should delegate the necessary 
autliority, and who, as ho resided permanently in the Palace, 
could see the Sovereign’s wishes ctirried out, and her comfort 
seemed, and he at the same time responsible to themselves 
for the maintenance of oi-der, discipline, and security within 
the Royal establishment. So many persons Irad to be con¬ 
sulted, however, and the motives to keep tilings as they were 
were so numerous, that this measure, judicious as it was in 
its conception, and efficient in practice as it was ultimately 
found to he, took some years to commend itself thoroughly 
to those hy wliom alone it could he carried out. 

Meanwhile, various partial attempts at internal reform 
wore made; hut these, as might have been expected, proved 
imsatisfactory and inoffcctual, and only gave ri&o to com¬ 
plaints of undue interference, and gossiping misrepresentation 
out of doors of the objects hy which those reforms were 
prompted. So late as November 1844, Sir Robert Peel 
writes: ‘Reforms in the Royal Household are not very pala- 
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table to either of the groat political parties of the Stale. Tlie 
personnel of the Hou'ioholcl is necessarily a \ory mixed l)ody. 
It does not consist exclusively of the proUges of a Whig or 
Tory Administration. The esprit de corps, the fear of re¬ 
duction, the hope of profiting by lavish expenditure, unite all, 
whate\ er be their party attachments, by a sense of common 
interest. Many of the subordinate employes have friends 
and patrons of different politics; and their patrons, like 
themselves, are a 2 ')t to make common cause against reform, 
and to devise various means of making it unpopular, by 
misrepresenting the motives of it, and jjrovoking a clamour 
against it, in -which the idle, the disappointed, the malicious, 
are quite ready to join. There are \ery few enlisted on 
the other side, for the subject is little understood, and 
practical, well considered reform in details excites but little 
active sympathy in its favom-.’ 

While fully appreciating those considerations, the Prince 
was not deterred by them from persevering in liis resolution 
to effect a complete revolution of the existing system. Daily 
experience proved it to be incompatible with the comfort, no 
less than with the dignity of the Court. On this ground 
alone ho would have felt bound to submit to any amount of 
odimn which he might provoke in effecting the necessary 
reforms. But he had also in view the further consideration, 
which fi'om the first had been present to his mind, that the 
Koyal Establishment, as it was first in dignity, should also 
be first in pmity, in efficiency, and not least in well-regulated 
economy. Wasto, the canker of all, but especially of all great, 
establishments, should be made as difficult as possible, at the 
same time that nothing was spared which was essential for the 
befitting splendom- of a great Monarchy, He continued, 
therefore, to press the subject from time to time on the atten¬ 
tion of Sir Robert Peel and the officers of State, and drew 
up at the close of 1844 a comprehensive sohemo of reform. 
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Lasod upon Baron Stockmar’s earlier Memorandum. This 
Brought matters to a point, and effect was soon afterwards 
given to the Prince’s views by the heads of the several 
departments conferring upon the Jlaster of the Household 
absolute authority over the whole internal economy of the 
Palace. AU that was hoped from the change was more than 
realised, and the Prince had from this time the satisfaction 
of being permanently relieved from a midtitude of those 
potty and distressing cares, which, in his own words, had 
hitherto ‘ hung about him like an ever-present weight.’ 

For the first time the Queen was unable to open Parlia¬ 
ment in person, when it met on the 2nd of February, 1843. 
Situated as Her Majesty then Wfis, it was thought prudent 
not to expose her to any excitement or fatigue, and she 
was compelled to forego the satisfaction of annoimeing in 
person the successful issue of the campaigns in India and 
Cliina, as well as the settlement of our differences with 
Amei-ica, which had been effected some months before by the 
Ashburton Treaty. These formed a happy set-off to the long- 
prevalent and still-continuing depression of the manufactuiing 
industiy of the country, to which allusion had also to be 
made in the Eoyal Speech, and which at once became the 
subject of a fierce party-struggle, upon Lord Howick’s motion 
for a Committee of the whole House to consider it. 

‘ Parliament is opened,’ the Prince writes to Baron 
Stockm.nx (8th February), ‘and the party-men are ali’eady 
pouring broadsides into each other.’ The debate, which ended 
triurajDhantly for the Ministry, was made memorable by an 
unlucky phrase in Mr. Cohden’s speech, to the effect that he 
held Sir Eobert Peel personally responsible for the present 
lamentable and dangerous state of affairs. Sir Eobert, re¬ 
plying upon the moment under great excitement, interpreted 
this language as an incentive to attacks upon his life, and 
although this interpretation was of course earnestly disclaimed 
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by Mr. Cobden, it was folt that an event, the horror of which 
was still fresh in everybody’s mind, sufiBciently explained, if 
it did not justify, the sensitiveness shown by the Premier to 
language of such ambiguous import. About throe weeks 
Ijreviously (20th January), his secretary, Mr. Drummond, had 
been shot, while entering the Premier’s official residence, 
by a man of the name of McNaiightcn, and had sunk mider 
the woimd. It was known that the assassin had mistaken 
him for the Premier, and tliat the act was prompted by 
political animosity. ‘Poor Drummond,’ the Queen writes 
(31 at January) to King Leopold, ‘is universally regretted. 
Indeed, I seldom remember so strong an interest (beginning 
with ourselves) being taken in, and so much feeling so gene¬ 
rally shown towards a private individual. People can 
hardly think of anything else. I trust,’ adds Her Majesty', 
whose painful experience of a few months previous had forced 
upon her the consideration of what is and what is not irro- 
sponsiblo criminality, ‘it wiU have the benelioial effect of 
making people feel the difference between comjdete madness, 
which deprives a man of all sense, and madness which does 
not prevent a man from knowing right from ■wrong.’ ’ 

Writing a few days afterwards, the Queen adds, ‘ Poor Lady 
Peel has been very ill from this last terrible event, and on 
wonder.’ In these chcumstances it was only natural that Sir 
Robert should have carried the sympathy of the House of 

' The jnpulnr instinct, which in these cnseE is genenvlly right, woe shocked 
hy the VBi'diet returned hy the jury (3rd Miuvh),' Not guilty, on theground of 
in!-anity.’ If nets like McNaugliton’s, long and flolileratoly iiliinued, atid 
executed with a definite purpose, were to bo dealt with na froake of monomania, 
it was felt that a lieeneo would bo given to crime which might load to most 
disaetrou-s results. The general question a.s to what was to be deemed the 
measure of irresponsihle mania iras snlmiittod to the whole Judges, who on 
the 10th July, 1843, in answer to the qnaslion, ‘If a person under an iiisime 
delusion as to existing facts commits an offence in oouBcquoucu Iheronf, is he 
thereby exeueed?’ returned an unanimous opinion that he was equally liable 
■with a person of sane mind. This decluratiou has had effect even upon mono- 
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Commons with him in his demmciation of language, which 
it ih quite certain Mr. Cohden would never have used, if the 
construction of which it was siisicoptihle had been present to 
his mind. 

All that the Queen and Prince had seen of Sir Eobert Peel 
since his accession to office had tended to inspire thorn with 
confidence and respect. In the letter j list quoted Her Majesty 
speaks of him as ‘ undoubtedly a great statesman, a man wlio 
thinks but little of party, and never of himself.’ These, of 
all others, were the characteristics most likely to excite the 
admiration of the Prince, with his strong convictions, that 
in the strife of parties for .supremacy the welfare of the State 
was occasionally forgotten. Ifow well he understood Sir 
Robert Peel’s position, and foresaw the collision with his 
own followers which was likely at no distant date to ensue 
from the change which his opinions liad undergone upon the 
question of the Free Trade, is apparent from the following 
Memorandum of Mr. Anson’s of 30th April, 1843 :— 

‘The Pidnco said ye.sterdoy, that Sir Robert Peel was 
certainly far from popular with the Conscrv.itivo party. . . . Ho 
for his part had the grenlcr conlldeiice in Sir Robert for the very 
cause to which he attributed tho want of confidence with which 
his party regarded him. It was that Sir Robert wna determined 
to adopt his own line, and not he turned nsido by the feai’ of 
making political enemies, or losing snpport. Hi' was doterinincd 
either to stand or fall by his own opinion, and the Prince felt 
that in such a man’s hands i.he intorcsts of Iho Crown were mo.st 
secure.’® 

It if> interesting to compare tliie early eBtimiito of Sir Robert Peel with 
the Prince’s final judgment of him, ns given in his speedv at Xorlc on Oelohci 
25, 18.)():—‘ Tho eouslitution of Sir Robert Pool's mind uas peouliiirly that of 
a statoaman, and of an Rnglieh statcsnian: ho was Liberal from feeling, but 
Conservative upon principle. Whilo his impulses drove him to foster progress, 
his sagacious mind and great es.}>iri(HH*u showed him how easily tho whole 
machinery of a state and of society is deranged, and how iuipoitant, but how 
difficult ^so, it is to direct its fm'thor development in accordance with its 
faudameuldl principles, hlco organic growth in nature. It was peculiar to 
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It was April before Baron Stockraar was able to comply 
with the Prince’s mgent entreaties for his return to aid Iiiin 
with his comisels. A few months, he found, had wrought a 
great change. ‘ The Queen,’ he wrote, ‘ is well, the Princess ’ 
(who for about a year had caused gi'eat anxiety by an apparent 
delicacy of health), ‘ wondeifuUy improved, round as a little 
bai'rel, and the Prince of Wales, though a little plagued witli 
his teeth, strong upon his legs, with a cahn, clear, bright ex¬ 
pression of face. The P]unce himself is well and happy, thougli 
he frequently looks pale, worried, and weary. He is rapidly 
showing what is in him. He is full of a practical talent, 
which enables liim at a glance to seize the essential points of 
a question, like the vulture that pounces on his prey, and 
limries off with it to bis nest’ {Denhjounliglmten, p. .^92). 
Eemembering that Stockmar’s only misgiving as to ihe Prince, 
liad been, that he might fail in this very quality, no wonder 
that, as his biographer tells us, his heart was gladdened by 
what he observed on this visit. 

A letter of the Prince to the Duchess of Raxe-Coburg about 
this time may be cited as a slight illustration of his clear prac¬ 
tical judgment, which would not be blinded by the illusions 
of sentiment, where a substantial interest was at stake:— 

‘Windsor Castlo, dPotrunry 16 , 1843 . 

‘ There is certainly a great charm, as well as deep interest 
in watcliing the development of feelings and faculties in a 
little child, and nothing is more instructive for the knowledge 
of our own nature, than to observe in a little creatiu-e the 

him. that in great things, as in small, all the diffleiiltios and objections oceiuTcd 
to him ; first, ho would imximi.sly consider them, pause, and warn against rash 
resolutions; but having convinced himself, after a long and careful investiga¬ 
tion, that a step was not only right to he taken, but of tho praetienl mode also 
of siifely taking it, it heeame a necessity .and a duty to him to fake it: all his 
caution and apparent timidity changed into courage ond power of action, and 
at the same time readiness cheerfully to make any pursonal sacrifice which its 
execution might demand.' 
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stages of de\ clopment, wUicli, wlieii we were oiu-selves passing 
through tliein, seemed scarcely to liave an existence for us. 
I feel this daily in watching our young offspring, whose 
characters ai-e qidto different, and who holh show many 
loveable qualities. 

‘ I wish you more success than generally attends the edu¬ 
cation of poor children of the lower ranks by persons of oiu- 
own; and 1 cannot but warn you against a mistake often 
committed imder similar circumstances, i.e. forgetting that 
education is the preparation for the future life, and that, if it 
be not consistent with the pupil’s prospects, he may have to 
pay for the pleasure, which his education gives you, with the 
hapjjiiicss of liis whole life, as nothing is more ceiiain to 
ensure an unhappy futine than disappointed expectations.’ 

The same reason which prevented tlie Queen from opening 
Parliament in person, made it impossible for Her Majesty to 
hold the usual Spring Levees. The Prince, therefore, imdor- 
look to hold them for her; and, as the Presentations to him 
were to be considered as e<iuivalent to Presentations to the 
Queen herself, Her Majesty was thus saved the exposure and 
fatigue, which she munt otherwise have undergone later in the 
season, of a number of Levees and Drawing-rooms crowded one 
upon another in rapid succession. It is difficult now to xmder- 
btand, that this step should have provoked the animadversion 
of a certain Court party as an unwarrantable assmnption of 
Koytd fimctions; and that they shoidd have had the bad 
taste to follow up their complaints by conspicuously absenting 
themselves from the Levees. The Prince’s hold on public 
confidence, however, was too firm to be affected by matters 
of this description; and the Queen’s conviction that the 
Prince and herself must be one, and that on such occasions 
she could only be represented by him, was based upon a 
feeling with which her subjects instiuotively sympatliised. 
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On tlie 25th of April another Princess was added to the 
Royal Family, The Queen made a rapid recovery. ‘ Albert,’ 
she mites to her uncle, ‘has been, as usual, all kindness and 
goodness. . . . Our little baby is to be called Alice, an Old 
English name, and the other names are to be Maud (another 
Old English name, and the siime as Matilda), and Mary, as 
she was born on Aimt Gloucester’s birthday. The Sponsors 
are to be the King of Hanover, Emestus Primus (now tlie 
Duke ofCobui'g), poor Princess Sophia Matilda, and h’eodore, 
and the christening to be on the 2nd of June.’ The King of 
Hanover arrived too late to be present at the ceremony. Never¬ 
theless, as the Queen reports to her uncle (6th June), it ‘ went 
off very brilliantly. Notliing could be more ansUiwlig, and 
little Alice behaved extremely well.’ 

The first public result of the labours of the Royal Oom- 
mission on the Fine Arts was an Exhibition in the summer 
of this year in Westminster Hall, of Oiirtoons, for which prizes 
had been offered, on subjects illustrative of English History 
and Poetry. The Exhibition opened on the Ist of July, and the 
Prince watched its effect upon the great crowds who tlirongcd 
the Hall while it lasted with the closest interest. What he 
then observed filled him with hope for the development of 
a taste for art among the people, which might become an 
important agent in elevating their character and liabits, 
while it gave a higher aim to such of our manufactures as 
were connected with the arts of design. The interest shown in 
this exhibition by the laboiuing classes was indeed remark¬ 
able ; and, as noted by Sir Chaiies Eastlake at the time, it 
afforded ‘ the strongest proof of the love of the lower orders 
for pictures, when they exhibit an event: ’— 

'I abridged,’he adds, writing on the 22nd July, ‘the Catalogue 
bo a penny size for the million, but many of tho most wretohodly 
dressed people prefer tho sixpenny one with the quotations, and 
it is a vei'y gratifying sight to witness the attention and eamnat- 
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netis wifcli wMch they follow the suljjccts with the boohs in their 
liauds. . . . All tho workmen of the Hmisea of Pai’hament go in, 
bnt ehiofly in the evening, because, being as white as millers (the 
masons) they have themselves the discretion to time their visit. 
You will see by the Catalogue that the references and quotations 
are oiton good of their kind, being indeed from the highest 
sources. I stated to tho Commission yesterday, that these 
Catalogues in the hands of so many thousands would bo the first 
introduction of many to an acquaintance with our best poets and 
writers, and the importance of the Exhibition as a means of 
humanizing the people was daily felt.’ 

Himself a great admirer of fresco painting, tho Prince 
throw himself with great zeal into the question of its appli¬ 
cability for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament, and 
the researches into the boat methods of applying it, which 
ucoupiod much of the attention of the Commission. The 
opinions of its members were not a little divided as to 
the subjects to be dealt with. Home considered that mere 
decoration by arabesques and otheiwise was alone necessary; 
others condemned any attempt at a moral aim. The Prince 
took an opposite view, holding that the puiposes of decoration 
might be combined with a patriotic mrd moral aim, and that, 
although many would give but a passing glance to the works, 
the painter was not therefore to forgot that others might 
view them with more thoughtful eyes. This ms the view 
which ultimately prevailed, and there can be no doubt it was 
the sound one. For the incidents embodied in the frescoes, 
which now decorate the walls of both Houses of Pai’liamcnt, 
although the frescoes themselvos have tailed for the most 
part most pitiably in tbe durability that was hoped for, 
excite tho liveliest curiosity in the crowds which may he 
constantly seen around them. 

To stimulate the interest in fresco painting the Prince 
determined to have it applied in the decoration of a summer¬ 
house or pavilion in the garden of Buckingham Palace. 
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E. Landseer, Maclise, TJwins, Eastlako, Leslie, Sk William 
Eoss, Lyce, and Stanfield received commissions, and vied 
with each other in producing a scries of eight lunettes in 
illustration of Milton’s ‘ Comns.’ ® The Queen and Prince 
watched their progress almost from day to day; and the 
following extract from a letter by Mr. Uwins (15th August, 
1843) is vahuihle, as showing the impression produced by 
their visits upon one of not tlie least gifted of the artists, 
in whose lahoiu's they testified so warm an interest:— 

‘ The oppoitunity so lately afforded mo of bec.oniing acquainted 
with the habits, tastes, and in some degree with the inti'llocl.ual 
acquii-ements of the Prince and the Queen has greatly increased 
niy respect for them. 

‘History, literature, science and art seem to have lent their 
stores to form the mind of the Piince. Ho is really an necom- 
plished man, and withal possesses so much good sense and con¬ 
sideration, that, taken apart fi-om his playfulness and good 
humour, he might pass for an aged and experienced person, 
instead of a youth of two or three and twenty. 

‘ The Queen, too, is full of intelh'genoc, her observations very 
acute, and her judgment apparently matui’cd beyond her age. 

‘It has happened to me in life to boo somotliing of many 
Boyal personages, and T must say, with the single oxciqjtion of the 
Duke of Kent, i have never met with any, cither in England or 
on the Continent of Europe, who have impressed mo so favourtihly 
as our reigning Sovereign, and her young and intorosthig 
husband. 

‘ Coming to us twice a day unannounced and without atten¬ 
dants, entirely stript of all state and ceveniony, com-ting conver¬ 
sation, and desiring i-ather reason than obedience, they have 
gained our admiration and love. 

‘In many things they are an example to the age. They 
have breakfasted, heard morning prayers with tho household in 
the private Chapel, and are out some distanoo from tho Palaco 
talking to us in the summer-house, bofoi'e half-past nine o’clock 

» These, with tho other decorations of tho Pavilion, woro reproduced in .v 
volume publishod iu 1846, under tho superintoudonco of Piofussor Grunor, with 
an Introductory Notice hy Mrs. Jamoson. 
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—somctimefa oarlicr. After tLo public duties of tbe day, and 
before lUeir dinner, they come out again, ovidontly delighted to 
get away from the bustle of the world to enjoy each other’s 
society in the solituclo of the garden. 

‘ Our peaceful pursuits are in accordance -with the scene; and 
the opportunity of watching our procoedings seems to give a zest 
to the onjoymont of those moments snatehed from state, paradi', 
and ceremony. Here, too, the i-oyal children are brought out by 
tlioir nurses, and the whole arraugnneuL scorns like real domestic 
pleasure.’ 

These hurried moments given to the study of ait wcie 
seizi'cl by the Prince with a zest which only those can feel 
whoso hours are filled with the cares and responsihilities of 
a crowded and anxious life. Such, indeed, is the life of all 
sympathetic aud thoughtful public men 5 but it was his in 
a peculiar degree, for his attention was always on the alert 
to lenj-n what was Lest to be done for the improvement of tlio 
social condition of the English people, and to help towai-ds 
it hy his personal efforts wherever he could. Among many 
illuslrations of tliis, which wo find in the records of this 
year, may be mentioned wliat he did towards the abolition 
of duelling. 

Public attention had been painfully called to the subject 
by a duel on the first of July, in which Colonel Fawcett was 
.shot by his broLlier-in-law, Lieutenant Monro. The survivor, 
it was known, bad ondiued intolerable provocation. lie had 
gone out most reluctantly, and only because uot to have done 
so must, according to the then prevailing code, have fatally 
compromised his honour. As it was, he who had been the 
party really aggrieved was branded as a felon, and his career 
as an officer was ruined by the unhappy issue of an encoimtcr, 
which every officer in the service would in the same circum¬ 
stance have felt he conld not avoid. Similar disasters had 
excited comparatively little notice; but hero the intimate 
relations of the parlies made the issue appear so much more 
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shocking, that people felt the time was come to decide 
whether a system should continue, by which a man, having 
first been insulted, must also expose himself to be shot, or be 
branded in one event as a coward, or in another as a criminal. 

The Prince felt that the first stejj towards the extinction 
of the practice generally would be to put a stop to duels 
in the army. With this view he sought an interview with 
the Duke of Wellington. The Duke, he found, had himself 
given attention to the subject, but had como to the con¬ 
clusion that nothing could bo done, having no belief in the 
efficiency of any remedy except that of public opinion. This 
did not satisfy the Prince. The current of public opinion 
had no doubt set in the right direction, but nmch mischief 
might be done before it became so strong as to sweep away 
a practice so deeply rooted. He therefore suggested the 
establishment of Coiuts of Honoiu’, hoimd to secrecy, to 
whose arbitrament officers should submit their differences. 
To give weight to the tribunal the Prince also proposed that 
the Duke should place himself at its head, offering at the 
same time Ids own personal eo-operation, if this were thoiigld, 
advisable. ‘ The Didce was afraid,’ the Prince wi’ites in his 
Memorandum of this interview (26th July), ‘ that there was 
a great jealousy against any secret tribimal; however, he 
would give it his best consideration. I reminded lum of the 
Tribunal des Mardchaux in France, and suggested that lie 
should make inquiry about the Courts of Honour which had 
been, and still were, attended with the best residts in the 
Bavarian Army. This he agreed to do, as a basis for what¬ 
ever further steps might have to be taken.’ 

The Prince’s suggestion was deliberately canvassed by the 
heads of both Services. The Lords of the Adndralty objected 
to it on the gvoimd that, owing to the peculiar natm-e of the 
naval service, a system of Com’ts of Honour could not be 
carried out in practice, although they admitted that it miffht 
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be of use where the officers were resident in England. Duel¬ 
ling, moreover, was of rare occurrence in the Navy, and there 
was therefore less necessity for the adoption of any new 
tribunal. The Master of the Ordnance, Sir George Murray, 
objected altogether to the plan. Qiuirrels, he contended, 
would not be made up or differences reconciled upon the 
arbitration of others—and the law, in his opinion, was already 
sufficiently strong, if properly enforced, to repress the prac¬ 
tice. But the healing of quarrels was not the object in view; 
and the law was powerless, as had again and again been shown, 
to protect tlio innocent. 

‘ There certainly is the power of punishment,’ says the 
Pr-ince in a letter to the Duke of Wellington (13th January, 
1844), ‘ but it seems almost unjust to resort to it, so long as 
no other protection is given to the honom" of officers. 

‘ Honour, abstractedly taken, is invulnerable. It is a 
treasure that nobody can take from us, and which we cannot 
even injine oru-selvcs. No act of a third person can deprive 
us of it. But there is an honour which is entirely based upon 
the opinion of the world, and therefore dependent upon 
others. The person rvhose honour (in this sense of the word) 
has been injured, must have a remedy by which he can recover 
the treasure taken from him, and re-establisli himself in the 
consideration of the world. In olden times the appeal to the 
sword was the acknowledged remedy. With the progress of 
civilisation and the Christian religion this unchristian and 
barbarous custom has been generally condemned, forbidden 
by law, and severely punished; but no substitute has been 
granted, and the officer, whoso very existence is based upon 
his honour, is left to the alternative of either trespassing 
against the laws of religion and of the State, and becoming 
a criminal, or of losing caste in the estimation of his pro¬ 
fession and of the world, and seeing that honour tarnished, 
which is his pride. It is, therefore, from a sense of justice 
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that it becomes necessary to consider what other remedy 
should be granted, if the only one at present aclmowlodged 
is to be prosecuted with all severity.’ 

The Prince goes on to say, that this remedy seemed to him 
to be most easily found in a Court or Coints of Honour. 
Admitting, however, the difficidty of such an organisation 
of these Combs as would include both Services, lie couciu’s 
with the Duke in thinking that it will be best to bring the 
subject, through the Secretary of W'ar, before the Cabinet, 
who will report upon it and tender the Queen their advice. 
This com’se was accordingly taken. The introduction of 
Courts of Honour appeared to the Cabinet to bo surrounded 
l)y too many practical difiScidties. The idea was therefore 
abandoned, and it was resolved to effect the desired reform 
by an amendment of the Articles of War. In pmaiiauce of lids 
decision Amended Articles wore issued in April 1844, winch 
declared it to be ‘ suitable to the character of honomable 
men io apologise and offer redress for wrong or iusrdt com¬ 
mitted, and equally so for the party aggrieved to accept 
frankly and cordially explanation and apologies for the same.’ 

The Prince had the satisfaction of seeing that he had not 
taken up the question in vain; for a deathblow was dealt by 
this declaration to so-called affairs of honour. Duelling was 
so discredited that it became from that time pracfiically 
impossible. A change so great could scarcely ho effected 
mthout some temporary injury to the tone of mamiers. On 
uatrrrcH of a certain cast the dread of being called out exoiied 
a salutary restraiut. We arc still occasionally reminded, by 
some brusqnerie of manner or recklessness of language, lliat 
it might not be without value as a cJiock on selfishness, or 
boorish rudeness. But on all refined and generous natures 
the consciousness that this restraint no longer exists has liad 
the effect of inspiring tliat higher restraint of iuwai'd courtesy 
and forhearanco, which makes the grace of good society. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It had long been the desire of the Queen to visit King 
Loiiis Philippe, to make the personal acquaintance of his 
admirable Queen, and to see them and their family in their 
own home. The most cordial relations had for many 
years subsisted between their respective Houses,’ aud it was 
conceived that a friendly visit, made Avithout any political 
object, might have a good effect in removing the lingering 
asperity which had been occasioned in France by the action of 
the English Government on the Eastern Question. A favour- 
aide opportunity for making this A’isit now presented itself. 
The country, with the gradual revival of trade and increased 
employment for its artisans, had regained its tranquillity, 
and tlie rising of Parliament after a comparatively quiet 
Session was close at hand. ‘For many reasons,’ Stockmar 
wrote to the Prince from Wiesbaden (18th August, 1843), 
‘ I wish your contemplated excursion may be safely and 
pleasantly carried out, and in a way to cheer and gladden you. 

* Tho King, atIiou Duke of Orleiins, had been a most intimate friend of Her 
Majesty’s fatliov the Dtdw of Kent, as well ns of the Pvineusa OliarloHe, and 
her husband Prinro Leopold. Tliis was the beginning of the intimacy, which 
led to the umty nllinnces (four) between tbu Orleans tuid Ooburg families. 
These natnrttlly brought them into close connection with the Cluecn long 
before her marriage with Prinee Albert, the Duchess of Kent being a Princess 
of (Jobuvg, sister to King Leopold, and to the Prinee Consort's father the late 
Duke of Coburg. A niistnlcon impression prevails very generally that the 
ftueon’s connection with tho Orleans family began after her marriage, while, 
in ftiut, it had subsisted sincu the marriage, in 1832, of her uncle King 
Leopold with the Princess Louise of Orleans. 
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Any oppovtunity foi- observing real life, and for interrupting 
the monotony that attends an exalted position, is a great gain 
for Your Eoyal Highness. It gives fresh nourishment and 
vigour to the mind. Pai'liament, let ns hope, -will rise at the 
right time, and Ireland remain quiet.’ 

The French Royal family were at Cliateau d’Eu, near 
Treport, a private domain of the King’s, which could he 
reached in a few hom’s from Southampton; and the new yacht, 
‘ Victoria and Albert,’ which had just been built for the Queen, 
could not better initiate her career than in such an exju'chtion. 
Parliament was prorogued on the 27th of August. On the 
28th the Queen and Prince emlmrlccd at Southampton, and 
after cruising about the Isle of Wight and along the coast of 
Devon for a couple of days, they crossed to Treport, wh<‘re tliey 
an-ived about 6 p.m. on the 2nd of September. Immediately 
the King came off in his barge to welcome them. The Prince 
de Joinville,who had met the Royal yacht off Cherbourg early 
that morning, and had then come on board, was on the look¬ 
out, and when be reported its approach. Her Majesty’s JouA'wl 
records; ‘ I felt, as it came nearer and nearer, more and more 
agitated. At length it came close, and contained the King, 
Aiunale, Montpensier, Augustus ’ (Prince Augustus of Haxe- 
Cobiu'g and Gotha, first-cousin of the Queen and Prince, and 
married to the Princess Clementine of Orleans), ‘ M. Guizot, 
Lord Cowley, and various officers and ministers. I'he good 
kind King was standing on the boat, and so impatient to get 
out that it was very difficult to prevent him, and to get him 
to wait till the boat was close enough. He got out and came 
up as quickly as possible, and embraced me warmly. It was 
a fine and really affecting sight, and the emotion which it 
caused I shall never forget. . . . The King expressed again 
and again how delighted he was to see me. His barge is a 
very fine one, with many oars, and the men in white, witli red 
sashes, and red ribbous round their hats.’ 
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No time was lost in getting away from tlie yaclit, and 
presently the novel spectacle was seen of the Eoyal Standards 
of France and England floating side by side over the Sove¬ 
reigns of the two comitries, as they were rowed in the French 
Itoyal barge to shore. ‘ The landing,’ Her Majesty con¬ 
tinues, ‘ was a fine sight, which the beauty of the evening, 
with tlie setting sun, enhanced. Crowds of people (all so 
ditferent from ours), niindiors of troops (also so different from 
oiLT troops), the whole Comt, and all the authorities, were 
assembled on the shore. The King led me up a somewhat 
stcepish staircase, where the Queen received me with the 
kindest welcome, accompanied by dearest Loiuse ’ (Queen of 
the Belgians), ‘H^l^ne, in deep mourning’ (Duchess of 
Orleans), ‘ Franjoise ’ (Princess of Joiuville), ‘ and Madame 
Addlaide. All this—^the cheeiing of the people, and of the 
troops, crying “Vive la Heine! Vive le Hoi!”—well nigh 
overcame me. . . . Tlie King repeated again and again 
to me how happy he was at the visit, and how attached he 
was to my father and to England.’ 

The visit, which lasted till the 7th, was one of nnmixed 
pleasure on both sides. The Queen, in writing from Eu on 
the 4th, speaks of her dehglit at being ‘ in the midst of this 
admirable and truly amiable family, where we are quite at 
homo, and as if we were one of them,’ Tliey, on the other 
hand, were not behind in reciprociiting this feeling, and not 
leas attracted by thatcliarm of sincerity and ready delight in 
all simple pleasures which distinguished their guests. 

Some further extracts from Her Majesty’s Jmvrnal will be 
read with interest. 


‘ Sunday. 

‘ Hose at half-past seven. I felt as though it were a dream 
that I was at Eu, and that my favourite air-castle of so many 
years was at length realised. But it is no dream—it is a 
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pleasant reality. . . . The morning was lovely, and the 
distant ringing of the ohm’ch bolls (much prettier than ours) 
was the only thing to remind me of Sunday; for tho mill 
was going, and the people were sweeping and working in the 
garden. The Chateau is very pretty. . . . 

‘ Louise and Clementine came out of their rooms to meet 
ns. Dear, angelic Louise is so kind to us, and continually 
asking what we wish and like. They are aU so kind and so 
delightful, so united that it does one’s heart good to see it, 
and I feel at home with them all— as if I were one of them. 
At half-past ten the King and Queen and whole family, 
except poor Hel4ne (who only comes after dinner and after 
breakfast), took us to breakfast. . . . Tlie King lias such 
spirits, and is full of anecdote. After breakfast we went 
upstairs into the Qtdene des Guises. Poor Helene joined us. 
Though not good-looking, she is certainly very pleasing and 
gracefid—very tall, extremely thin, and in deep mourning, 
which it is most melancholy to see. I see how painfid it is 
to dearest Louise, and how the sight of this interesting wdow 
recalls their misfortime to her miud. . . . 

‘ At halt-past two the King and Queen, &c. came to fetch 
us, aud took us over the greater part of the Chateau. The 
number of family pictmes is quite enormous. The little 
chapel is beautiful, and full of painted windows and statues 
of saints, &o.—quite a little bijou. It is the first Catholic 
chapel I have seen. There ai-e numbers of pictures and 
reminiscences of Mademoiselle de Montponsior. She built 
part of the Chateau, and there are some interior decorations 
still of her time. The rooms of the Queen, including a little 
cabinet de toiletle, are charming. They contain many old 
family pictmes, and pictiues of thoir own family, and there 
are some of poor Chartres when a child, the sight of wliich, 
we see, is heartrending to the dear, excellent Quoon. We 
then set out on ^ driv'" . , . 
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‘ TLe people are very respectalJe-lookins; aacl very civil, 
crying, “ Yive la Heine crAugleterrc! ” The King is so 
pleaded. The caps of the women are very pictiu’esque, and 
they wear also colorned handkerchiefs and aprons, which look 
very pretty. . . . ]t is the population, and not so much the 
country, which strikes me as so extremely different from 
England—their faces, cb’esa, manners, everything. 

‘ Monday, Septemhef>‘ 4. 

‘ Up at half-past seven and breakfasted at eight. G-ood 
news from the children. The band of tlie 24th Itegiment 
{Infantcrie played imder my window, and extremely 

well. Tliey are 55 in number. ... At half-past ten the 
King and family came and fetched ns to their delightful, 
cheerful breakfast. I sat between the King and Amnale. I 
fool so gay and happy with those dear people. . . . Later we 
saw M. Guizot, who came to express his great joy at our 
visit. It seems to have done the greatest good, and to have 
caused the greatest satisfaction to the French. ... I hear 
tliat I slioidd have been most kindly received at Paris even. 
The French naval officers give this evening a banquet on 
board the “ Pluton ” to our naval officers, and I trust that the 
“ haine pour les perjides Atiglais ” will cease.’ 

The Journal then records the features presented by the 
country and people diu'ing another drive to an adjoining 
forest, where a Fete ohamp^h'e had been prepared. ‘ I sat,’ 
it proceeds, ‘between the King and Queen. Poor Heldne 
sat next tlie King : it was the first time she had sat at table 
with them since her terrible misfortime. . . . The King’s 
liveliness and vivacity, and little rnipatiencea, are my delighb 
and amusement. We returned at a quarter to six. It was a 
delightful F&te champStre, and, as Albert said, much Hko 
the Fetes in Germany. I feel very gay and amused, and the 
youug people are so meiuy. , . . 

vor- I. 
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‘ At dinner the Kinjj; told me that the Frc'nch ofiicas had 
a dinner at which my health had heen drunk ^vith “’reat cu- 
thu&iasm: “ ca qui n'eat pan mal pour cles soklats Fra,iQaie" 
he added; and he repeated again and again his widi to hc- 
como more and more closely allied with the English, which 
woidd he the sine means of preventing war in Europe, and 
that his love for the Engh-h “ 6tait dam le sane/.” After 
dinner there was very fine music hy the articles du Conser- 
valolre. They played beautifidly, particularly the things 
from Beethoven’s Symphonies. 


‘ T^iesday, Seploiixhar 5. 

‘ Alhert got up at half-past six in order to go and s(‘e the 
Carahmiax's with Aumale. ... At ten dear Helene came 
to me with little Paris, and stayed till the King and Queen 
and family came to fetch us to breakfast. She is very clever 
and sensible, and shows great coinage and strength of mind. 
She spoke with tears in her eyes of my sympathy in her 
joys and her griefs—poor, excellent Heldne. . . . Before 
we went to our rooms the King took ns downstairs, where he 
gave us two splendid pieces of Grobelins,® wliich have been 
thirty years in hand, and a beautiful box of Sevres china. 
After writing, &c., dear Loidse came to me, and I went with 
her and paid my visits to the Queen and Princesses. . . . The 
dear excellent Queen, whom one must look up to and love, 
... so kindly said that she had always had “ un, senfimenL 
maternel pour moi” but that this had increased since she 
knew me. From her we went to “la Tante,” who is ex¬ 
ceedingly kind to me. . . . Nothing is done without her 
being asked. 

* Thess fine tapestries are now in tlie room known as ' the Oak Room,’ nt 
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‘ ^Yc(hlesday, September 6. 

‘Albert o£F at seven to batlie. 1 up before eight. . . . The 
baud again plaj'cd under my Tvindow, as yo'terday and the 
day before. ... At breakfast I sat between the King and 
Aumale. 'W'o -wero so much amused at the King’s ordering, 
at this late hoin’, everything to be ready for a Dejeuner dans 
laforH. The King told me that Joinville -would aceomi)any 
us back to Brighton. ... I show'ed the Queen the miniatures 
of Puss and the Eoy, -wliich she admired extremely, and she 
said to us so dearly, so kindly, “ Que Dieu hu beiiiase, et qu'ih 
pieissent ne jamais vous ilonner du cliayrm” I then ex¬ 
pressed a -wish that they might become like her children, and 
she said, in one tiling she hoped they might, viz., “ dans hur 
altachemmt pour leurs parents, Mais Us donnent aussi 
da chagiin.” In saying this, slie looked down, her eyes filled 
■with tears, and she added, “Enfin, 00 que Dieu veat!” 

‘ At t-wo -we set off 3vith the whole company in char-ci-hancs, 
Albert sitting in ffont -with the King, tlien I with the Queen 
(for whom I feel a filial affection), and behind us Louise and 
the other Princesses. . . . We arrived at ,St. Catlicriuc, a 
(jarde-chasse. The day was beautiful, and the etulruU of the 
fm'ct charming. After walking about for some little time in 
the garden, we aU sat down to a d6jeuner under the trees, I 
sitting between the King and Queen. It was so pretty, so 
merry, so cJuimpUre ; and it is quite wonderfid tlio rapidity 
with which everything had been arranged. . . . We came 
homo (the evening lovely), at half-jmst six. . . . After dinner, 
we remained in a little room near the dining-room, as 
the Qalerie, where we gonornlly are, was fitted up as un petit 
theatre. At'a little after nine we went in. The little stage 
and orohestre were perfectly arranged, and we were all 
seated in rows of chairs one above the other. The pieces 
were all admirably performed. The first -was Le Chateau de 

w 2 
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'tiia Niioe, in whidi Madame Mira acted delightfully; the 
t-ecoiid, L'Humorisle, in vliicli Arnal sent ns into fits of 
laughter. The speech in which he road out of a paper the 
follomng advertisement, “ Une Dame JSspagnole lUsire 
I'filrer dans nm maison, oiiilya rles p/nfanits, q/in depou- 
I’oiy Imr 'inointrer ea lanfjne” was enough to kill one. . . . 

‘ Thursday, Septdmher 7. 

‘At a rpiai’ter to six wo got ryj, Ip emur c/ros, at t])e 
thought that we must leave tliis dear, admirahle family. At 
half-past six tlie King (who with all the Princes was in 
uniform), and the Queen and all the family, oamo to fel,ch us 
to hreakfast. Joinville was already gone to Trqioj't. 1 felt so 
!-ad to go. At half-past seven we Avent in the largo state 
carriage, precisely as we came the day we arrived, witli the 
Princes riding, and the same escort, &c. It was a lovely 
morning, and many people out. We embarked iu the King’s 
line barge with great facility. The King and Qneon, and 
Loidse, and all tho Princesses, and Admiral Mackan were with 
US in the barge. The Princes, om' suite, and the King’s 
gentlemen and Ministers, &o., followed us on board. ... At 
last thomauvaismoment arrived, and we were obliged to take 
leave, and with very great ifegret, ... It was a pleasiu-o to 
keep Joiuville, who is so amiable, and om- gi-eat favom-ite. 
The dear Queen said, when she paid me that visit yesterday, 
in speaking of the children, “Je vous les recom/mandc. 
Madams, quand nous ne serous plus, ainsi qv'au Prince 
AlherL; quevous Us pi'otegiee; oe sont des amis de ooeur” 

. . . We stood on the side of the paddle-box, and waited to 
see them pass by in a small steamer, which they had all got 
into; and the King rvaved IrLs hand and called out “ Ailieu! 
Adieu! ” We set off before nine ... At half-past three 
Ave got into the barge off Brighton, Avith Joinville, tho ladies. 
Lord Aberdeen, and M. Toiichard. When wc arrived at 
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the Padlion, -wo took Joinvillc upstairs with us, and he wii' 
very much struck i,dth tlie strangeness of the hiiildhig.’ 

A 3’isit of tills natm-e eouM not take place without {fiviiig 
rise to all kinds of idle speculation as to its object and 
motives. Every reason for it was divined hut the true one, 
which was siiniily a desire on both sides to cement hy personal 
intercourse a friendship, that had grown up through yearn 
of correspondence, and been strengtluoied hy the ties of 
intermarriage. No exchang-e of views took place on political 
siilijiccts, beyond the vohmtary declaration of the King, in a 
conversation with the Queen, the Prince, and Lord Aberdeen, 
which was painfidly belied by subsequent events, that no 
designs wore (intertaiued which could have the effect of placing 
any of his sons on the throne of Spain. 

From Brighton, to which the Queen and Prince went for a 
few days, on their way to visit King Leopold in Belgium, the 
Prince wrote to Baron Stockinar:— 

‘ Dear Stoekmar,— At last I am able to wite you a couple 
of linos. Our expedithm has gone off admirably. We have 
not deviated iu any jiarticidar from the plan we chalked out 
in tlie month of Jidy, and wo have timed all our movements 
to the minute. Heaven favoured us with glorious weather, 
and nothing has occurred to occasion us the very slightest 
discomfort. The Euglisli coast is splendid, especially Torquay, 
Dartmouth, and Plymouth, and our sojourn at En was most 
interesting and delightful. The old King was in the third 
heaven of rapture, and the whole family received us with a 
heartiness, I might say affection, which was qtute touching. 
Victoria was greatly struck hy the novelty of the scene, and 
is in low spirits that it is over. JoinviUe accompanied us on 
our return, and stayed here two nights. I have rarely been, 
BO pleased with any young man. His views are unusually 
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sound. He i^s straight forward, honourahlo, gifted, and aitiiahlo, 
hut, very deaf. 

‘. All the French Avore the expression of high sal is- 
fuciion in their looks, and were unflagging in their conidtsv 
towards ns, down even to om* servants. Tlu' ('tfect wliicii tlie 
excur'-ion has produced is excellent. The Freiicli Avere flal- 
tei ed and gratified, and their oidy regret AAsas, not 10 see us 
in Paris, Avhere great enthusiasm Avas certain to have l)e(>n 
showm. The pnlilie here are thoroughly satisfied Avitli tlie 
excursion. Six newspaper repoiters Avejc in Eu,Avho reported 
eveiytliing in the minutest detail. Lord Rnmglann Avrole 
to me 3’e',tej’day to congratulate Victoria and myself “ on the 
aclniiralde effects produced by the hit c excursion to I'Yanee, 
and ou the sure tendency of this Avise measm’e to create the 
hcNt feelings hetAvecn the Iavo nations.” I believe myself that 
this will bo the case. Aherdeon avus thoroughly satisfied 
Avith everything, and made himself ranch liked. lie and 
Liverpool Avere Avith na on the yacht. The Ambassadors of 
the Northern Powers, however, spit fire, which is very injn- 
dicions, for if they do not Avisli for war, and are to keep up 
business relations Avilh France, nothing can he more dan¬ 
gerous or a greater draAvhack to these relations than to leaAX' 
the French public in a state of frantic excitement, in wliich 
no business can possibly be carried on Avith a chance of good 
results. The Emperor of Ku&sia Avill be annoyed, but tliat is 
neither here nor there. 

‘ The family of Louis Philippe haA^e a strong feeling that 
for the last thirteen years they have been ifiaced under a ban, 
as though they were lepers, by all Eurojic, and by every Court, 
and expelled from the society of reigning Houses, and tlicre- 
fore they rate very highly the visit of lire most poAverful 
Kovereign in Europe. The King said this to me over and 
over again. Criiizot and Aberdeen, as miglit he expected, are 
heing abused by botli parties for betraying their coimtry. 
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‘Litllc passed of a political native, except tlie declaration 
of Louis Philippe to Al)mleeii that he will not give Ids hon 
to Spain, even if he were asked; and Aberdeen’s answer, 
that, exccjiting one of his sons, any aspirant whom Spain 
might choose woidd he acceptable to England. 

‘ We found the children here quite well; and think of 
leaving the little heir to the throne hero for some time after 
his sister’s return to Windsor. To-morrow, the 12t.h, we 
embark again, and expect to be in Ostend by the evening 
of the 13th. From there we shall probably make some 
exclusions to the interesting old cities of Flanders. I grieve 
to hoar we bhall not find you there. You have gone hack to 
Coburg; and Praetor [the Prince’s private librarian] iells 
me, that in your better moods you are half disposed to 
return here before long. Promise me at least that you 
will he here before November. . . 

‘ Aldhiit.’ 

‘]3rightou, Septomlior 10,1813.’ 

To this Baron Stockmar replied:— 

‘ Cobiu-g, 18th Spptomher, 1843. 

‘The receipt of fhe gratsions communications of the Queen 
and of Tour Eoyal Highness has gladdened me to the heart. 
I scarcely dared to expect that a plan, which depended oil so 
many outward circumstances and contingencies, should have 
been carried out so punctually, so completely, and so plea¬ 
santly, and I therefore regard what has happened as a kind 
providence of Heaimn, for which my heart overflows with 
gi'atitude. There is every probability that the second pare 
of the expedition came off under glorious weather, and I long 
to receive an early and satisfectory communication on that 
score. You, my dear Princo, have hitherto had good fortune, 
and you have gained materially in address. On your life’s 
path lies much that might mislead you. Pray be mindful 
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of the entreaty, the warning of a true friend, wlio loves you 
with a father’s love, and firmly and manfully resist every¬ 
thing tliat might lead you astray. In all tilings let reason 
he your guide, and your loJe-stai- he what you sec and how 
to as the llight. If Heaven grant my prayer for the (iuecn, 
thenivill it give you great fertile ihovghia and a pure heart, 
valiantly to withstand the seduction of this world’s vanities. 

‘You wish me to promise to bo witli you again in 
Hovemher. Any promise which I permit myself to give can 
only rest on a sincere belief that its fulfilment is really within 
my power. This faith I have not at tlie present moment. 
Since the 5tli of August I have grown much worse than 
when you saw me last. 

‘ Preseut my homage to the Queen. Slie has written me u 
most cheerful letter full of just such iraiiressious and emotions 
as I could wish for her and for yourself.’ 

After a six days’ torn* in Belgium, in which Bruges, Ghent, 
Brussels, and Antwerp were visited, the Queen and Prince 
returned to Windsor Castle on the 21st of September. This 
visit had an interest for the Queen, even beyond what the 
country itself was fitted to create, rich as it is in art and in 
historical monuments and associations. ‘It was such a joy 
for mo,’ writes Her Majesty to King Leopold from her yachi, 
within a few hoiu’s after they had parted, ‘ to be onco again 
under the roof of one, who has ever boon a father to nio,’ 
The general results of the excursion were thus summed up by 
the Prince in a letter to Baron Stockmar;— 

‘ Our travels are now over, and have left behind them in 
om’ minds a most agreeable impression. Never have I s(icn 
such enthusiasm as the Belgians showed us at every step, 
and the excitement of feelings cannot fail to be of great 
service to our Uncle, as the delight at om- visit was combined 
with the national feeling, that it afforded a fresh guarantee 
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for the continuance of the present state of tilings. The old 
cities of I'dandurs had put on their fairest array, and wre 
very tastefully decorated Avith tapestries, lloAvcrs, trees, 
pictures, &e. &c., which, combined with the numerous old 
monuments, cbiirches and convents, and the gay crorvds of 
people, produced a most peculiar effect. 

‘ Victoria was greatly interested and impressed; and the 
cordiality and friendliness wliicli met ns eveiywhorc could 
not fail to attract her towards tho Belgian people. 

‘ We found Uncle and Aunt very well, and greatly delighted 
at our visit. The cluldren are blooming. Little Cliarlotte^ 
is quite the prettiest child you ever savr. . . Leopold and 
Philippe are very tall of their age, and quite strong and 
vigorous. 

‘ Aibjsrt.’ 

‘WiuJiior OubUe, Septomlior 2t, 1843.’ 

In tho folloAving month the Prince made his first acejuaint- 
ance with the Univei'-sity of which he was not long afterwaj’ds 
to become the Cliancellor. On the 25th of October he accom¬ 
panied the Queen to Cambridge, where Ibcy were received 
witli a cordiality which seems almost to have talien the Eoynl 
visitors by surprise. ‘I seldom remember more enthusiasm,’ 
the Queen wites a fcAV days afterwards, ‘than was show at 
Cambridge, and in particular by the rmdergradiiates.’ The 
acclamations with which tlicy greotod the Prince, when his 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred, were especially welcome as 
coming from a body of generous and cultivated young men, 
Avho were likely to play a not unimportant part in the 
coming years. But old and young vied with each other in 
enthusiasm, and tire gravest heads in these quiet seats of study 
seem to have been as alive with excitement as the youngest. 

This may bo gathered from the following amusing account, 

® ■nP'TTiofl to tlio 
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in a loiLor of the 4tli November by ProfosHor fierlgvviclc, of a 
visit of the Royal party to the WooLlwardian JMuseiim. Noi’ 
is this letter rvithoiit a special \aliie in tlie lestiniony it aflorcls 
to the Prince’s fiiiniliaiil'y -with a brancli of gool()j>ical study 
which was then almost exclusively conhiied to purely scientific 
men:— 

. I received a formidahlo note from our Master, telling- 
me of mi iiitendod Royal visit to tho Woodwiii-diau dm of wild 
boasts, immoiliatcly after Priiico Albert’s degree; and eiijoiniug 
inc to elefir a passage by a side entranco tliroiigli the old divinity 
solinols. This threw 1110 off my bahineo, for since tlio bnihling of 
the now Library this jilnee of luicient theologieal disputation has 
been converted into a kind of lumlicr-room, and was lllled Jroin 
cud to end with every kind of nnclean thing. Mops, slo])-pfiils, 
cliinmey-pols, ladders, broken benebes, rejected broken cabinets, 
two long ladders, and an old imsty seythe were tho tilings tJiat 
met tho cyo, and all covered with half iui inch of vonorablo dust. 
There is at tho end of the room a kind of gallery or gangway, hy 
which tho undergraduates used to find their way to my leeture- 
room; but Lbis was also full of ovory Idnd of rubbish and aboniina. 
tion. We did onr best—soon tumbled all impedimentH into tho 
area below, sjiroad lingo mats over tlio slop-pails, &c., and in a 
time incredibly sboi-t a goodly rod carpet was spri'iul along tho 
gangway, and thence down my Iccturo-room to the door of tho 
Mnseum; but stUl there was a dreadful evil to encounter. What 
we had done brought out such a rank compound of vLllauons 
smells, that oven niyplahoian nose was son-ly put to it; so I went 
to a cliouiist’s, procured oertain bottles of sweet odours, and 
sprinkled them cunningly where most wanted. 

‘ Inside the Museum all was previously in order, and inside the 
entrance door from the gangway was a huge picture of tho 
Megatherium under which the Queen must pass to tho Mnsonni, 
and at that place 1 was to i-ecoivo Her Majesty. So I dusted my 
outer garments and ran bo tho Senate House, and I was just in 
time to see the Prince take his degree and join in tho accluma- 
tious. This ended, I ran hack to the foot of the Mogathorium, ami 
in a few minutes the Royal party ontorerl the myatorious gangway 
above described. They halted, I half thought in a spirit of mis- 
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cliicf, to cojit/rniplttte tho fnriiilnro of llip Scliools ; anti tlio Vice- 
Gliiniccllor (WliowL'll) poiult'il out tbo lioaulicb of tbe divty sqiol, 
wliero Bcsa had outo 2o0 years bi fore, wlioti bbo prchided 

at llio JJiriiiity Act. A few stc^is nioi'o broiip^bt thom under tlie 
foot of tbo iilegid lu'rium. I bowed as low as my oruitoiiiy would 
lot me, and tbo Queen and Prince bowed again most graciously, 
and so began Act first. The Queen scciucd hajiiiy and well 
pleaii'd, and was mightily taken with one or two of my uionslcrs, 
especially with the Plesiosaui'ua and gigantic stag. The subject 
n as new to her; but the Priiico evidently had a good goiicwd 
knowledge of tho old world, and not only asked good questions, 
and listcucil with great courteay to all I had to say, but in ouo or 
two instances helped me on by pointing to tbo rare things iu my 
collection, especially in that part of it which contains tho German 
fossils. 1 thought mjself vei'y fortunate in being aide to exhibit 
tlio finest collection of German fossils to be seen in England. 
They fai rly wont tho round of tho Museum, neitl lur of them seemed 
ill a hurry, and tho Queen was quite happy to hear her husband 
talk about a novel subject with so much knowledge and spirit. 

‘ lie called her back once oi’ twice to look at a line impression 
of a dragon-fly which I have in tho Solcnhopa slate. Having 
glanced at tho long succession of our fossils, from tho youngest to 
tho oldest, the party again moved into tho lecture-room. Tho 
(Juocn was again mightily taken with tho long neck of tho 
Plesiosaurus; under it was a fine head of an [chthyosaiirus, which 
I had just hocu unpaolcing. 1 did not know anything about it, as 
I had myself never soou its face before, for it ariived in my 
abseueo. Tho Queen asked what it was. 1 told her as jdainly ns 
I eonld. Sho then asked whence it came; and what do you think 
1 paid P That I did not know tho exact place, hut 1 believed it 
came as a delegate from tbo monsters of tho lower world to greet 
Her Majesty on her ai'i'ival at the Ui)ivcr.sily. 1 did not repeat 
this till I found that I had been overheard, and that my iraperti- 
nouee had boon talked of among my Cambridge friends. All was, 
however, taken in good part, and soon afterwards the Royal party 
again approached the mysterious gangway. Tho Queen and 
Prince bowed, tbo Megatherium packed up his legs close under 
tho abdominal region of liis angust body, the Royal pageant 
passed under, and was soon out of my sight and welcomed by the 
cheers of the multitudes before tho Library. 
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‘ T will only add that T wont thi'ongh every kind of baolcAvard 
inDvemonfc to llio admiration, of all beholders, only having once 
ti'oddon on the liuidcr |)art of my cassock, and never onco having 
fallen during my rctrogradations before the face of tlio (^iiceii. In 
aliorl, had I been a King Crab, 1 could not have walked baok- 
wardb betler.’ 

The following extract fi-om a letter of the Prince to B.ii-on 
Stookmar, conveys the impression produced on hiiUM'lf by 
what he had seen and heard during the two crowded days 
spent in this little toiu :— 

. . . Wo retiu'ned the day before yesterday from our veiy 
intcreHling and naerul exclusion to Oiimbridge. Wo went 
there on tho 2dth; arriveil about two o’clock, alighted at t lie 
Lodge of Trinity College, received tho Addri'ssi's of the TTni- 
ver'sity, then went to the hoautiful cha])el of King’s Uollegi*, 
where wo attended Divine Service, and lield a li'voc in tins 
evening, at which all the Doctors, Heads of Houses, Baclielors, 
Fellows of Colleges and M.A.’s were presented. Next morn¬ 
ing we went to the Senate House, where, with many aucient 
forms and Latin speeches, the dignity of Doctor was con¬ 
ferred upon me. After tins we visited tho Lihraiy, tho 
Museum, and most of the CoUegos, which are woudi'i-fully 
heautifnl. Tho enthusiasm of the students was tremendous ; 
and I cannot remember that we were over received any¬ 
where so well as upon the road to Cambridge (to wliicli 
2,000 horsemen accompanied us) and in Cambridge ilsiOf. 
In the evening we went to Wimpole to Lord Hardwicke, 
where we passed two nights. On the 27th, we went from 
there to see Bourne, the country seat of Lord Deluwarr; 
and on the evening of the same day Lord Hardwicke gave 
a hall to the whole county of Cambridge. We returned to 
Windsor the following morning, . . 

‘ In Ireland thing's are in a very critical state. Tho Whigs 
are very sanguine of being hack in office before long. , . 
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Tlie country is iraiu^uil, tlie revenue improving, commerce 
flourishing, and extraordinary activity provaih in the maini- 
facturing districts. Colonel Utalcolm has In-ought from China 
a ■vvell-aa-raugod aud very low commercial tariff. The nav i- 
giilion of the ludiis along its whole com-se has been opened 
up by Lord Elleiiboroiigh. Tlie prices of cattle are up again. 
I liave netted a very good return from my auction in the 
Park.® . . . 


‘ Wiiulsor Gatle, October 30, 1843.* 


‘ Albekt.’ 


It was not without reason that Baron Stockmar had made 
it one of the conditions of the exem-sions to Pr.ance aiiil 
Belgium that Ireland should remain quiet. That country, 
as the Prince here says, was in a most critical state. Tlio 
Repeal Agitation had for some time assumed an aspect of 
the greatest gravity. O’Connell, emboldened by the appai-ent 
inaction of the G-overnment, had indulged in language, 
which, however skilfully veiled, clearly pointed to insin- 
roction and violence. He continued to draw together im¬ 
mense mas&es of the population at monster meetings, whore 
his suggestions of appeals to physical force to compel the 
concession of a separate Parliament for Ireland became every 
day more daring. At last his followers began to talk of their 
‘ repeal infantry and cavah-y,’ and to rally to the cry ‘ Repeal 
or Blood.’ The time for decisive action by the Government 
had come; and they seized the occasion of a proposed meeting 
of imusuaUy monstrous dimensions at Clontarf, to issue a 
proclamation forbidding the meeting, and calling on all well- 
disposed persons to abstain from attending it. Seeing that 

* At the onrl of 1840 the Prince ostahlhhecl n model fam nt WindBoi-, and 
contiunod till the close of his lifo to take tho most lively interest, both there 
and at Oshoruc, in the hreeding of stock, and in the introduction of agricul- 
turiil improvemonts. Kothing that tonded to raise the efficioucy of farming 
escaped his notice. 
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the G-overnmcnt wove in earnest, tlie Eopcal Association at 
once abaniloiiod their project. Ihifc tlieir fli^iayM^as com¬ 
plete when O’Connell himself, and the headers of the Asso¬ 
ciation, wevo arrested a few days aitenvarda (8lh ()ctot)er), 
on a charge of conspiracy, sedition, and nnlawfid iisseiul)]ing. 
Nor was this diminished when, alter a prolonged trial, i lie 
jmy in tlie follosving month of May returned a vi'rdict 
finding all the prisoners guilty on several of the counts of the 
indictment, and O’Connell was acnitenccd to a year’s coiitine- 
inent, and ordered to pay a fine of 2,OOOZ., and to ent er into 
lieavj' recognizances to keep the peace for seven years. 'I’lie 
verdict was sid)sef[iiently set aside upon technical grounds hy 
the House of Lords. But the pui 7 )()“e of the Go\erinneut 
had already heen effectod. The popular faith in O’Connell 
had received a shock, from which it never I’coovovt'd, aiifl 
witli it Ilia influence for good or evil dwindled into insigni¬ 
ficance. 

So little could this roaidt have boon foreseen a few months 
previously, that a belief was very generally enteri ained tliat 
the decided measures adopted against the great agilator and 
his allies would raise a storm, before which the Pool Adminis¬ 
tration woidd bo driven from power. This view would seem, 
from a passage in the following letter, to have been shai ed 
by Baron Stockmar. Matters bad, bowever, reaelied a point, 
where more than the stability of tliis or that ]\ririi.sti'y was at 
stake. But, knowing, as Stockmar did, the power of the Irish 
vote in deciding majorities, he had only too much cause for 
the fear he expresses, that victory in the O’Cfninr'U tiial 
might be more serious to the Government than failure. 

‘Coburg, Novombor 27, 1813. 

‘ On my return home some days ago from a two months’ 
tour, I foimd a mass of letters from my well-wishers and 
friends, which had arrived for me during my absence. 
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Among tlieho were lluee from '\’'our Eoyiil tliat 

gave me biucorc pleitMire, hecaiuse they were wiitl en witli a 
cleariiesrf of perception, and in a hagaeious bpirit, wliich 
do honour to my Lelo\od Piince. Oontimie to exercise with 
unfla<>ging energy and coiuage your great talent for seeing 
ch airly, and arriving through clearnesii at the truth. 

‘The results will Ite commensurate with tlie cluiracter of 
yoiu’ ctforts, and will thei'efore bring their own reward, 
Nature has endowed you ivitli the sharjiness of eye to recognise 
the working of nature’s laws, their interdependence, and the 
ends to which they work; and the logical cast of your mind 
will secure you against the mistake so common to princes, hy 
which they are deluded into the notion, that they alone are 
exemirt from the dominating force of these law's. And tlie 
influence most congenial to tliis great gift of yom’S, and host 
fltted to develojre and strengthen it, will, as I have often told 
you, be kitimite intercourse with minds of a hmdred order. 
Only by the colMon of mind mth mind, which is not to be 
arrived at except by contact ivith men of mark, can you elicit 
those flashes of light which enable you to recognise new'truths 
at a glance, and hut for which these truths would for many 
a day, perhaps for ever, remain obscure and oonhoqueutly 
unrecognised. In this way T'our Eoyal Highness may often, 
as by an electric shock, gain impressions and glimpses of 
intelligence, which expand the limits of yom’ being, and raise 
you up to a higher state of cidture. And having once more 
called the attention of my favourite (mewi Liehliny) to the 
best I know for him, I pass on to the details of the com¬ 
munications made to me, 

‘ First, let me congratulate the Queen and yourself upon 
the success of your visit to France and Belgimn. It was a 
perfect success, and therefoi’e wiE he of advantage to you, as 
indeed cannot but be obvious at a glance. Let us pause to 
ask why it was a success ? Because it was thought well over 
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bcfoivlianrl, bpcaiise it wna nndovtiikcn upon adcfiiiiie plan, 
Lccanafi tlie plan was adheml lo to the leller. Lot us mako 
a vow to cart'y out Uhx thmga in the Uhe way. 

‘ It is ail old principle with me, lo form no judgmenta at a 
distance upon matters whicli lie far away from my spliore of 
obsprvaiion. Conse(pienlly, I can only express mcr(' leelings 
in so far as personal matters are concerned, 'I'lienews of the 
O’Connell trial took me by surprise, and threw mo into an 
uneasy s-tato of mind, that set me thinking, not so muoh 
what might ensue from a favourable or unfavourable issue to 
the prosecution, as what the Ministwj are to do nuith, tlieiv 
vicUmj, supposing them to get one ? Q’o my thinking, violmy 
is likely to prove more dangerous tlian failure, and a]ipre- 
honsioua seized me which I still entertain, that this trial nmy 
very 2 J 0 ssihly lead to a speedy termination of the Feel 
Miaisfy'y. . , . 

‘ In your position it is impossible for you to escape consurn 
and calumny; to think otherwise, would be culpable B(!lf- 
doliisioii. Do Hght,fear no one, is for you both motto and 
shield, and on this last every blow aimed against you nuiy be 
received -with serene courage, for oven although the vigour of 
the assault may serve to remind you that you are vuhu'rable, 
still no serious or damaging injury to you can possibly ensue. 
In all ways admirable is the decision to hold yo^irsclf in 
reserve about trifles, so as to come fresh (mdimscoilhed Into 
the field on great occasions, and this has been from all time 
the view of every able and noble-minded wanioi'. The few 
people who are and may be hostile to you, from selfishness, 
from interest thwarted, from wounded vanity, from a false 
estimate of your character, from a propensity to oalumny and 
detraction, are confined to the aristocracy and the official 
class; and if you do not let yourself be disconcerted by their 
attacks, but meet them with courage and good humour, you 
vrill soon find you can afford to laugh at and despise th e m . 
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‘Yoiu’ Eoyal Highnesd can never rate too higlily the 
importance of the life of the Piince of Wales, or of his good 
cflncation ; for your own interests, political, moral, mental 
and material, are so intimately and inseparably bound up 
with those of the Prince, that every shortcoming in his 
framing and culture is certain to be avenged upon his 
father.’ 

On the 20th of November, dining a visit of the Queen and 
himself to Sir Eobert Peel at Drayton Manor, the Prince 
availed himself of the occasion to make a run to Birmingham, 
and to inspect some of its chief manufactories, Ilis reasons 
were twofold: first, because Birmingham was one of the chief 
cities in the kingdom, and next, because he felt it to be liis 
duty to become personally conversant with the leading manu¬ 
factures wliich formed the basis of its wealth, and the present 
opportunity of doing so ought not therefore to be lost. Bir¬ 
mingham was the stronghold of Chai’tism, and had recently 
been the scene of several violent outbreaks. Some of the 
Ministry, therefore, threw cold water on the Prince’s project, 
from an apprehension that his presence might lead to un- 
pleasaut demonstrations of a political character. The Prince, 
however, better imderstood the temper of the people, and 
Avas not to be deterred from carrying out his plan. The event 
showed he ivas right in relying as he did on the good and 
loyal feeling of the population:— 

‘ Tho 280,000 people in Birmingham,’ Mr. Anson writes, in a 
Memorandum made the same day, ‘ seemed to have turned out 
upon the occasion j the streets Avero literally jammed, but nothing 
could exceed tho good humour and good feeling and apparent 
excess of loyalty Avhioh pervaded the Avholo multitude. There 
Avas not a single instance to tho contrary amidst those dense 
masses. All vied with each other to do honour to the Prince’s 
visit, which they have taken as the greatest compliment. The 
Mayor, who accompanied tho Prince in the carriage, is said to be 

VOT I. 
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a Chartist, and to hold extreme views. Ho said that tho visit had 
created the greatest enthusiasm—^that it had brought into unison 
and harmony opposite prilitiral parties wlio had shown tho deepest 
hatred towards each otlicr, and that it had been productive of the 
happie-t results in Birmingham. lie also said ho would vouch for 
the devoted loyalty of the whole Chartist body. Tlic Qticcn had 
not more loyal subjects in her dominions.’ 

Besides visiting five of the moat important maiiufiictories, 
the Prince went to tho Town Hall, where he hoard tho fine 
organ played, and also to King Edward VI.’s Sehooh Ho 
was particularly interested on finding, from its Hoad Master, 
Dr. Lee (afterwards Bishop of Manchester), tliat, although 
strictly a Church of England Foundation, there were 4(10 
Dissenters among the boys, and that the whole scheme worked 
most harmoniously. Not satisfied with such lunried expla¬ 
nations ns wore possible at the time, ho immediately after¬ 
wards applied to Dr. Lee for the full details of the system by 
which a result so happy was worked out. 

From Drayton Manor the Eoyal party procoodod to Chats- 
woi'th on the lat of December. After three dajTi spent amid 
tho charming scenery that surroimds tho Palace of the Peak, 
made more delightful by the distinguished comtesy and 
almost regal hospitality of its owner, they passed on to 
Belvoir Castle, attended wherever they went by tho warmest 
demonstrations of loyal attachment. 

At Belvoir a great hunting party was assembled. Tlio 
Prince was never, as has been already said, a great devotee 
to field sports. On this occasion, however, he carried off (he 
honomrs of the hunting-field. ‘ We had a capital nm,’ writes 
Mr. Anson, with whom fox-hunting was a passion, ‘ and tho 
Prince rode admirably, to the amazement of most, who were 
not at all prepared to find him excel in the art.’ Why they 
shonld not have been so it is not easy to di\dnc, unless they 
acted on the absm’d assumption, that one who was so well 
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known for his high cultivation and artistic tastes was not 
likely to have a good seat, or spirit to face the rough work 
of a run across country. ‘ One can scarcely credit the 
ahsiu’dity of pcojile,’ the Queen writes to King Leopold a few 
days afterwards, ‘but Albert’s riding so boldly has made 
such a sensation that it has been written all over the countiy, 
and they make imrch more of it than if he had done some 
great act I ’ The Prince maintained his character as a bold 
rider in the field; still he indulged in the sport but seldom, 
in compliance with the wish of Her Majesty that a life so 
valuable should not be exposed to the risks which it involves.® 

It will be seen fi:om the following letter to Baron Stockmar 
how modestly the Prince speaks of his achievements in this 
way at Belvoir:— 

‘ The children in whose welfare you take so kindly an interest 
are making most favoiuable progress. The eldest, “ Pussy,” 
is now quite a little personage. She speaks English and 
French with great fluency and choice of phrase.® . . Tlie 
little gentleman is grown much stronger than ho was. . . 
The yoimgest is the beauty of the family, and is an ex¬ 
traordinarily good and meny child. . . . 

‘ Ireland is to all appearances perfectly quiet at present. 
Everything, however, is being got ready for the struggle in 
the Queen’s Bcnch.^ . . 

‘ In n few yeHTB ho gnvo it up nitogothor. It was imposMhlo for one who 
wn& so suvn to lio oijsovvoil to adopt tho half moiisuros of i^rpclViiicy in Middh- 
mareh, who ‘ kept hia lovo of horsemanship, hut rnroly allowed hiinselt n day's 
hunting; and when he did so, itwnsreinnrknhlothnthosnhnuttedtohelanghed 
at for cowardlinoBS at tho fonecs, seeming to see Mary and tho hoys sitting on 
the flvD-hnrred gate, and showing their ouriy heads hotweon liedgo and ditch.’ 

" ‘Our Pvssette,' the Queen writes a few weeks aftorwiiids, ‘learns n vursa 
of Lamartine hy heart, which ends with “ Le t'lhlonn se diroule A mos piods." 
To show how well she understood this difficult lino, I mu^t tell you the foL 
lowing bm-mot. When she was riding on her pony, and looking at the cows 
and sheep, she turned to Madame Charrior (her governess), and said, “ Voili 
le tnhleau qui se doroule A mos pieels! ” Is not this cxlrnordinni’y for a child 
of throe years ? ’ 

’’ The trial of O’Connell and others. 
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‘ Oiix visit to Drayton liaa made the Premier \'ei'y liappj’, 
and is calcidated to streiiglhen Ids position, 

‘ I went from lliere to Birmingham lo sec its maiiufactiircs. 
Sir James Graham and others had advised me strongly not to 
go, as the town is entirely in the hands of the Clnirlists, and 
even the Eadicala dare not show thomaolvos in it. Never¬ 
theless, I was received with an iudescrihahlo eiitliiisiasm. 
The people regarded the visit as a great proof of coiifideuoc, 
and did all they could to give assurance of their loyalty. In 
short, our excursion was one uuhroken triumph. 

‘ The Queen Dowager w'as at Drayton, and some of the 
Ministers, At Chatsworth there was a large and brilliant 
assemblage of the leading Wings, and at Relvoiv of tins 
fashionable hunting men of Melton and Lciceslcr. Hero I 
1 ook i)art in a regular fox-lnmt, had a capital run, and more¬ 
over distinguished myself by keeping well up with the hounds 
all through. Anson and Bouvevio both fell on my loft and 
right, whilst I came off with a whole skin. . . . 

‘Now to come back to sacred matters. The day after 
to-morrow the Chapel® is to be consecrated, and by the Bishop 
of Oxford. . . . 

‘ ALliEllT.’ 

‘Wiiiileor Ouatlo, Docomtor 17, 1813.’ 

The narrative of the important incidents of this year, 
which exercised a material influence upon the position of the 
Prince, as woU as upon the affairs of Europe, may ho fitly 
concluded by the following passages of a letter addressed to 
him by Baron Stoclanar in the beginning of 1844;— 

‘The opening of Pai'hamont within the next few days 
brings me to politics. The Corn Law League and O’CeimcU’s 
trial are incidents of the weightiest moment, on tho progress 
and results of which I forhid myself even to spcoidate. 

* TIip private Chapel in ■VVindsor Cas>tlo, which had juat hoen ooniploled 
imdor Prini'o’s flirf ■•t.inns, 
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Eemote as I am from the sceuo of action, and consequently 
without the means of observing the essential details in their 
l^earing’ one upon another, all such speculations must in a 
most special sense he mei’o empty amatein-talk. 

‘ Your recent excursions to Drayton, Dirmingham, &c., 
have in the most delightful and uaoful way worked into 
corahiuation with yom* former one across the sea; and I can 
in all justice congratulate you upon the results of the whole 
scries. Tlie most important of these results seem to me to 
have been the following, which I will, therefore, commend 
to the special consideration, probing, and just ap 2 Jreciation of 
Your Royal Highness. 

‘ Thiers’ vapouring had disturbed at the most inopportune 
season the subsisting relations between France and England. 
What frequently happens mth individuals had consequently 
come to pass with a great people, viz., a sense of irritation 
had, hy reason of an attitude truly childish about trifles and 
misunderstandings in themselves insignificant, risen to a 
dangerous height, and the French and tlunr leatlers for the 
time j)layed into the hands of Russia and that country’s 
policy, which was imperilling the peace of Europe. All 
who had the true well-boiug of oiu- quarter of the globe at 
heart regretted those occirrreucos, no one more than your 
Uncle in Brussels. 

‘ The remark I then continually made, that when trifles 
estrange nations, things just as trifling may bring them 
together again, was received with incredulous shakings 
of the head, and yet we have lived to see my views made 
good. As we aU know, and know beyond all doubt, the 
Queen paid her visits to Fi'ance and Belgium without the 
shadow of a political object. So much the better for the 
Queen and for England, and belter still for the French and 
France, for only out of the absence of a political purpose 
could a result so desirable have sprimg. And what was this 
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rosulfc, and how waa ii hroughi abonl ? The IViciirlly spon¬ 
taneous vi-iit of the Queen llatlered not a litllo live national 
\ unity of the PVencli, and, let our advcisariea any what tlicy 
please, it allayed the irritation of tlii'ir fec'lingi. To such of 
the Fj’onch as were reasonable and well di^^posed, it was a 
something tliey liad j^caiued for, which came upon them 
by surprise. The volatile, who joined (he crowd in ket'piug 
up the soreness against England, wore ph'ascd; tho real 
political adversaries of England wore touched by a eourle-.y 
to which even the di«.uTected Frenchman is not wholly 
insensible. 

‘-How greatly must these inflimices of necessity react upon 
the P’j-ench peoph', upon Lonia Philipiie, and ni)on his 
hliuisters! To both tho opportiuiity Jan been gi\ cm, should 
they ho diaposod to avail themacilves of it, of roassuuiing 
tho right attitude towards their own people and towards 
England, which they had lost through tho fcDifavowuulcs 
of M. Thiers. ‘Wholhc'i’ all tho good will ho reaped that 
might ho reaped, I cannot, situated as I am here*, judge*; 
still it is clear to me that au importaut slop has aheady hec'n 
made, and tliat now it only depends on the prudc*nt deport¬ 
ment of the French and English towards each other, to turn 
this godsend to tho fullest acooimt. 

‘And now to the personal applicixtion of this ovoiit to Yonr 
Royal Highness, that I may omit no opijoiinuity of enforcing 
my favoiu’ite principle that it is a man’s duty constantly to 
try to bring into full comciousness tlie whole hearing of his 
actions. Without Your Eoyid Highness the thought of this 
enterprise would never have been ciu'riod to comploLiou; hut 
for you it was iiupossihlo it could have turned out so well. 
Take then yoiu- share of the merit, and lay it by in tho 
caicket in which you design to store up the achievements of 
yom-political activity. Often have I pointed out to you, how 
great an influence you will have it in your power, ])y virtue 
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of youi position, to exorcise upon tlie weal or woe of Europe. 
You have availed yourself, with tact and succes'., of tlie first 
opportunity that lias come in j^our way. The results are 
before us. Take, then, iu good part my hearty congratida- 
tions upon them. 

‘ Yom Eoyal Highness’s rehabilitation in the good opinion 
of tlie fox-hunters is a thing to be viewed qintc as you view 
it, and yet it is not mtliout practical value so long as fox¬ 
hunting continues to be an English national pursuit.’ 
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Babon FiTOCiarAB ]iad not eoncluclcd tho letter just qnotocl 
■\vlion the tidings reached him of the death at Gotha the 
previous day (29tli Jaiiiiaryj 1844) of Piiiien Albert’s fatlier 
after a few hours’ illiioss. Tho ohl physician had foi'eseen 
the probability of such an cveut, aud hful prepared the Prince 
to'expect it. But the shock of such terrihln surprises is not 
the loss sovero, however often tho imagination may previously 
have pictured them; and the Baron know so well the depth 
of the Prince’s affection for his father, that ho felt tlio blow 
would fall upon him with a stimning force. His words of 
sympathy were few, but of tho best kind—drawing comfort 
from the past, and pointing to tho elnirns of duty for the 
future. Happy the son who at such a time could ho assured 
by so sincere a friond, as tho Prince is assiirod by ytockmar 
in tho conclusion of hia latter, that ho had failed in no single 
duty to his parent. 

‘I had written thus far yesterday,’ says Stockmai’, con¬ 
tinuing his letter on tho SOth January, ‘when somo liours 
ago we were surprised by the sad news from Gotlia. Ever 
since have I been sharing, my dear Prince, in every thought 
and feeling which they must have awakened Avithin you. 
The greatness and strength of my sympathy mako me most 
keenly conscious of the full extent of my pooidiar regard and 
affection for you. How thankful I am to Heaven that your 
grief can fall back upon the remembrance of a past, in which 
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no one tiling can be found for •which a good son can no'w haA e 
reason to feel remorse. 

‘A task of the dearest moment, and one which, connected 
as it is with the immediate cause of your grief, may even 
now while it is fresh fitly claim your attention, is the 
serious consideration of your brother’s position and futtu'C. 
Rardy, intUed, has the actual state of affairs made it at 
once so essential and so easy far a yoiong ‘prinice on his 
accession to power to make a good and effective start. 
Well for him, if he shall see his way to seek the right 
couivo at once, to find, and place himself upon it; and if 
he shall act out with public acta, wliich, bearing within 
themselves true theories of government as a vital principle, 
must secure him the respect of his own comitry, and thereby 
that of all Grermany. Only by winning this respect can he 
secure the other essentials—confidence, affection, popularity 
—and only by it will he be enabled to ilircad, as by an 
imfailing clue, the perplexing mazes of a prince’s life. To 
acliieve it is not only possible, but in the early days (which, 
however, run quickly by) even extremely easy, trod grant 
that he give himself good counsel, that he be counselled well 
by others, and above all that a beloved brother coimsel him 
as a brother should, and as that brother’s intelligence and 
character so peculiarly qualify him for doing. 

‘ Thus, then, at a season full of grave earnestness do I lay 
the whole weal and woe of a poor little coimtiy—but that 
country your o-wn native land—^upon Yotu Eoyal Highness’s 
heart. That your father’s sudden demise could be little 
of a surprise to me, you will remember, as evei’ since your 
marriage I have often told you to expect his early and 
sudden death.’ 

The Prince’s thoughts, after the first shock of the 
announcement, turned to the friend, of whose sympathy he 
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did not require tliih letter to be assured, and whoso sage 
counsel in all omergeucios liad never iiiiled him, Ho, too, did 
the Queen’s—one mth him in tliis, as in all else. ‘ t)h, if 
you could be here now with usl’ Her Majesty writes to 
Baron Stockrnar (4th Fobruaiy). ‘ My darling stands so alone, 
and his griei is so great and toucliing. . . . lie siiys (forgive 
my bad writing, but my tears blind mo), I am now all to 
him. Oh, if I can be, J shall he only too hiqipy, but I am 
so disturbed and affected myself, I lear I can be but of little 
use.’ ‘ To Baron Stockmar the Prince himself wroli': 

‘Hear Stockmar,—My heart impels mo to givovmit to my 
tears upon the bosom of a true aud loving friend. I have 
sustained a terrible los.s, aud can as yot scarcely believe it. 
I fancy I still Iiear your prophetic words ringing in my ears, 
that my poor fatlier would die saddouly. Ho it has proved. 
God will give us all strong th to bear tlio blow becomingly. 
That we wore separated gives it a peculiar poignancy. Not 
to see him, not to be present to close his eyes, not to help to 
comfort those he leaves hehind, and to be comforted by tlicni, 
is very hard. Here we sit together, poor Jtlaraa, Victoria, 
and myself, and weep, with a great cold puhlie around us, 
insensible as stone. To have some true sympniliotic friends 
at hand would bo a great solace. Come to us in this time of 
trouble, if come you can. 

‘ With him it is well. I share yom‘ belief that his would 
have been a dreary old age; and even wore not my faith 
strong in the Providence which shapes all things for oin 
good, I should find consolation in this. Still for us the 

' ‘Ihave heonirith llio Queen,’writes Lady Lyltollon in a loUur at this 
time, ‘ a good deal altogether. Kho is very affcctuig in her gi'itf, wliich is in 
truth all on the Piinoo’s aeoovmt, and every time she looks at him lier eyes iiH 
afceah. Ho has suffovod dreadfully, being very fond of hie father; aud his soiia. 
ration from him, and tlie suddenness of the event, and his having exj^ucteil to 
see him soon, all contribute to make it worse.' 
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loss is terrible. The piirent t-tein has been levelled by the 
storm, and the branches, which are scattered all over the 
world, must now strike separate roots lor themselvc?, Slay 
Love, Friendship, Harmony keep them all together I For 
me tJie lather’s house is for ever closed; that horise, it did 
me good to thinlr, T might return to uimn occasion. The 
sweet feeling that tlioiight inspired I shall never know again. 
This reflection shakes me to the centre. 

‘This shall not weaken my love for my widowed natw 
land. I will help Ernest with heart and hand in the 
difflcult task to which he is called. Unfortunately, I am 
greatly liampered by being so far away. How much need 
has poor (jrrandmama of consolation, who lias now lost her 
last fricird 1 And poor desohite Mama 1 The good Alexan¬ 
drine- seems to rao in the whole picture like the consoling 
angel. Just such is Victoria to me, who feels and shares my 
grief, and is the treasure on which my whole existence rests. 
The relation in which wo stand to one another leaves nothing 
to desire. It is a union of heait and soid, and is therefore 
noble, and in it the poor childi'en shall find their cradle, so 
as to he able one day to ensure a like happiness for themselves. 

‘ Outside there is still much to do, and I long greatly for 
your wise and faithfid counseL 

‘ The world is assuredly not our true happiness; and, alas! 
every day’s experience forces me to see how wicked men are. 
Every imaginable calumny is heaped upon us, especially upon 
mo; and although a pure nature, conscious of its own high 
piu’poses, is and ought to he lifted above attacks, still it is 
painful to ho misrepresented hy people of whom one believed 
bettor things. 

‘ Albbm.’ 

‘ ■Windsor Oustio, Potniary 4, 1844.’ 

It would he well for those who hatch—well, too, for those 
‘ Tho sistor-in-law of tho Frinco, now the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. 
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did not require tliiri letter to be assured, and wliose sago 
counsel in all emergencies bad never failed liim. Ho, too, did 
tbe Queen’s—one 'vvitli him in this, as in all else. ‘ Oh, if 
you could be here now with us I’ Her Majesty writes to 
Earon Stockniar (4th Februajy). ‘ My darling stands so alone, 
and his grief is so great and touching. . . . He says (forgive 
my bad writing, but my tears blind me), I am now all to 
liim. Oh, if I can be, I shall be only too happy, but 1 am 
so disturbed and affected myself, I fear 1 can be but of little 
Use.’ * To Bai-on Stockmar the Prince himself wi-oto: 

‘ Dear Stoekmar,'—My heart impels me to give vent to my 
tears upon the bosom of a true and loving friend. I have 
sustained a terrible loss, and can as yet scarcely believe it. 
I fancy I still hear your prophetic words ringing in my cars, 
that my poor father would die suddenly. So it has proved. 
God Avill give us all strength to hear the blow becomingly. 
That we were separated gives it a peculiar poignancy. Not 
to see him, not to he present to close his eyes, not to help to' 
comfort those he leaves behind, and to he comforted by them, 
is very hard. Here we sit together, i)oor Mama, Victoria, 
and myself, and weep, -with a great cold public around us, 
insensible as stone. To have some true sympalhetic friends 
at hand woidd be a great solace. Come to us in this time of 
trouble, if come you can. 

‘ With him it is well. I share your belief that his woidd 
have been a dreary old age; and even wore mot my faith 
strong in the Providence which shapes all things for our 
good, I should find consolation in this. Still for us tho 

• ‘ I have hcon ■with the Queen,’ writes Lady Lyttelton in a loUw at this 
time, ‘ a goo<l dual altogothoT. She is veiy afibctuig in hui' grief, whiuk is in 
truth all on the Prince’s account, and every tiino sho looks at him her eyes fill 
afresh. He has suifurud dreadfully, being vory fund of his f»dhur; and hissopa'* 
latinn from him, and the suddenness of the event, and his having expeetud to 
see him soon, all contribute to make it worse.’ 
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loss is torriLle. The ptircnt stem has been levelled by the 
storm, and the branches, -which are scattered all over tho 
world, must now strike separate roots for themselves. ]\Iay 
Love, liVicndsliip, Harmony keep them aU together 1 For 
me the father’s house is for ever closed ; that house, it did 
mo good to think, I might retm'u to upon occasion. The 
sweet feeling that thought inspired I sliall never know again. 
This reflection shakes me to the centre. 

‘This shall not weaken my love for my \vidowed native 
land. I will lielp Fruest -with heart and hand in the 
difficidt task to whicli he is called. Unfortimately, I am 
greatly liamporod by being so far away. How much need 
has poor Grrandmama of consolation, who has now lost her 
last friend ! And poor desolate Mama! The good Alexan- 
djino® seems to mo in tho whole picture like the consoling 
angel. Just such is Victoria to me, who feels and shares my 
grief, and is tho treasure on which my whole existence rests. 
The relation in whioli wo stand to one another leaves nothing 
to dcsiro. It is a nuiou of heait and soul, and is therefore 
uohle, and in it the poor oluldren shall find their cradle, so 
as to bo aide ono day to ensme a like happiness for themselves. 

‘ Outside thoro is still much to do, and I long greatly for 
your wise and faithfid coimscl. 

‘ Tho world is assmedly not our true happiness j and, alas! 
every day’s experience forces me to see how wicked men ai-e. 
Every iinaginablo calumny is heaped upon us, especially upon 
me; and although a pine natiu’o, conscious of its o-wn high 
purposes, is and ought to be lifted above attacks, stiE it is 
painful to he misrepresented by people of whom one beUeved 
bettor things. 

‘Albebt.’ 

‘ Wimlfior Cdstle, Pobniary 1,1844,’ 

It would be well for those who hatch—well, too, for those 


a Tlin sistm’.iTi.Vw of tho Prince, now Uie Duchess of Saxe-Cobnrt'. 
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who propdgate—calumnies, to lay the concluding words of this 
letter to heart. In the case of persons in the exiilted position 
of the Prince, who must of necessity submit in silence to 
slander and misrej)resentation, yet, having human hearts, 
must suffer acutely to find tlieir conduct misrepresented and 
their purposes maligned, there is surely somutliing pecidiarly 
dastardly in the malice and imcharitahlcnoss that sap a 
reputation wliich, they must he well aware, neither the person 
assaulted, nor any one else can stoop to defend. 

The Prince was indeed terribly shaken by liis father’s 
death. This was the first grief that liad overshadowed the 
sunshine of his English home. It was the greatest that could 
befall him out of that liome. Cherishing as ho always had 
done with pecidiar fondness the ties of domestic affection, 
and every remembrance and association of his youth, ho 
felt, to use his own words, that with lire loss ho had now sus¬ 
tained a great piece had been taken out of his own life. The 
tkeams of the past, and many a fair hope for the future, with 
which the thought of his father was linked, were now swept 
away by a sudden wrench. The records of his youth were 
closed, and a new era in Ms life had begun, an era of 
more concentrated purpose, and more self-dependent action, 
A few days later he was able to imte to Baron Stockmai’ 
more calmly. 


‘Winilsor Cn^tle, Pobniary 9, I84i, 

‘Dear iStockmar,—Ve are all well, and getting familiariaod 
by degrees with the thought thsit poor Papa is no more, which 
at first we should have thought next to impossible, I have 
regained my composure, and will set to work to fortify 
myself by constant activity, to which I have not been able to 
brace myself Mtherto. A new epoch has commenced in my 
life, not indeed in action and aim, but in my emotional life 
(^Oefuhlslehen). My youth, with all the recollections linked 
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wiLli it, has been buried with Mm around wliom they ceutred.® 
From that world I am forcibly tom away, and my whole 
thoughts diverted to my life bore and my own separate family. 
For these I will live wholly from this time forth, and be to 
it the father whoso loss I mourn for myself. In the free 
fresh com-age requisite for tMs, I have, however, been dis¬ 
turbed so long’ as my thoughts reverted anxiously and sadly 
to the dear ones left bcMnd at my native home. I will, 
therefore, at once close accounts there, and set about putting 
the machine into a state in wliich it may go working on for 
the future. . . . 

‘ These considerations have decided me to go over. Ten 
to twelve days are enough to despatch the whole business, 
and I esteem it a sacred duty to devote them to it. Victoria 
is of the same mind, and luges me to the step. At Easter 
Parliament rises for ten days, in which all the woidd leaves 
torvn, and these I have set apart for the pmrpose, I have 
requested Uncle Leopold to pennit good Aunt Louise to give 
her companionship to poor Victoria dm-ing my absence; 
perhaps to come with her himself, and I doubt not he will 
comply Avith our wish. 

" Albekt.’ 

Nothing occurred to prevent the Prince from carrying out 
his intended visit dvu’ing the Easier recess. The separation, 
brief as it was, involved extreme pain to tho Queen, who had 
not, since their marriage, been one day apart from him. 
But conscious, that duty demanded his presence in Cobmg, 
she woidd not allow her own feeling to interfere with the 
project. To Mm sire well knew the separation was no less 

• Within a few montbs. of Iiie> own death, the Prince was deeply niorad on 
receiving from his (tiughlor, then the Grown Princess of Prutsia, a daguerreotype 
of his PathiT. ‘How prooioiis,’ ho writes to her (3rdSeptember, 186 I), ‘is the 
daguorrootype 1 After sovontoen years, which have glided by sinoo my deni 
father was tolten away, all at once Ids shade has come before mo —iw such in 
fact it is. Toll Ernest, tho sight of it has quite overpowered me.’ 
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painful than to horself, and slie tlierefove did lier he'^t to 
encourage Jiim to make tlio journey. 

Tlie Queen of the Belgians arrived at Buckingham Palace on 
tlie 2Gth of March, and was followed by the King a few days 
afterwards. However greatly the Queen had striven to conceal 
the fact from the Prince, they were fully aware from Her 
Majesty’s letters, liow much the separation cost her, and they 
added I 0 tlicir already manifold claims on her affection, by 
commg to lighten by tlieir society the heavy homrs of solitude 
winch she must othermse liave passed in tlie Prince’s absence. 

On tlie 28th of March he left England. Tlio next day 
Lady L 3 'ttelton writes from the Palace: ‘ The Queen has 
been belmring like a pattoim wife, as she is, about ihe 
Prince’s tour j so feeling, and so wretched, and yet so un- 
sclfidi, encouraging him to go, and putting the best faco upon 
it to the last moment. . . . Wo all feel sadly wcked and nn- 
natiu'al in his absence; and I am actually counting tho day.s 
de irton c6U, as Her Majesty is, dv, aien' 

From the Prince's letters to the Queen during his absence 
we are enabled to present the following extracts:— 

‘ "Princois Alice,” in Dover ir.u’Loiir, 
Atirch 26, 1814.’ 

‘ My own darling (Liebe gute Elehie), —We got over our 
joimioy thus far rapidly and well, hut the tide has been so 
unmannerly as to he an hour later than the calculated time, 
so that I cannot sail before three. Nevertheless, Smithett 
promises to deposit me at Ostend by half-past seven, I 
have been here about an hour, and regret the lost time which 
I miglit have spent with you. Poor child! you ivill, while 
r write, he getting ready for luncheon, and you will find a 
place vacant where I sat yesterday. In your heart, however, 
I hope my place will not be vacant. I at least have you 
on board with me in spirit. 
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‘T reilprate ray entreaty, “Bear up!” and do not give 
way to low spirits, Init try to occupy yourself as much as 
possible. Ton are even now lialf a day nearer to seeing me 
again; by the time you get this letter you will be a whole 
one,—thirteen more, and I am again within yoxu: arms. 

‘The railroad is wonderful, especially that part of it 
between this and Folkestone. I have gone through part of 
the fortifications -with some of the commanding officers, and 
am now writing in a handsome cabin on hoard the “ Princess 
Alice.” They are on the point of raising the anchor, which 
makes a hideous clatter. 

‘ Our caravan is complete. Sydow also has met us. The 
sun shines brightly, aud the sea looks quite calm. To-morrow 
Seymour will bring you fiuthor news of me. 

‘ Your most devoted 

‘ Albert.' 

‘. . . I oannoi go to hod without writing two words more. 
I occupy your old room, and have just come from dinner, at 
which General D’Hanc, Sir II. Seymour, Colonel do la Place, 
and the Burgomaster were present. We had a rather un¬ 
pleasant passage. I kept niy seat on one spot all the way 
with my eyes shut, but I was far from easy in my mind, and 
I arrived at half-past eight stiff with cold. 

‘ It is now close on eleven, I am sleepy, and must there¬ 
fore conclude. My prayers are with you. . . . 

‘Ostcml, March 28, 184JL.' 

‘ Safe in Cologne, my first act is to assme you of the fact. 
The journey was accomplished in eleven hoiu's from point 
to point, and was in every way propitious. Uncle Leopold 
joined ns at Malines, and went with us as far as Verviers. 
He looks well, and hopes to he with you by Tuesday. The 
railroad from Liege to Aix-lar-Chapelle is wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful. Everywhere I receive attention from tho authorities. 
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Here in old Colognej wliei'e I was so often in my student 
days, I cut a truly comical figure in my own eyes. I ]\ave 
put up at tbe Imperial Hotel. Your picture lias been bung 
up everywhere, and been very prettily wreathed with laurel, 
so that you will look down from the walls upon my 
with Bouverie ’ (the Prince’s equerry). 

‘ I have just heard that the snow will prevent my making 
the joLuney by way of Casseh News exactly the reverse reach 
me from another source, at which you will be surprised ; but 
I saw the chief post-offico officiiil, and have despatched Hchler 
with the foiii'iion to bespeak horses for me.’ 

‘ Cologne, j\Iaiv‘Ii 29, 1811.’ 

‘Wx A.jr. Just up. . . The day is fine, and about seven 
I sliaU cross the Rhine by the bridge of boats. Every step 
take-, me farther from yon—not a cheerful thought.’ 

‘Cologne, March 30, 1814.’ 

‘ I arrived in Gotha safely about two hom-s since. Ernest 
came to meet me some miles out of town, and we alighted 
together at Grandmama’s. Her deliglit is not to be de¬ 
scribed. It made me quite nervous for her. Alexandrine 
was there, hlama and Ernest Wiirtemberg came shortly 
after, and completed oiu' dinner-party. I find Grandmama 
visibly altered; her deafiiesa somewhat increased, but in all 
other respects the same true, warm, loving nature, by which 
she is BO pre-eminently distinguishod. Mama has grown 
much stouter, and at the same time looks older. She wears 
the black point and the long veil of a Gorman widow. . . 
Your gifts have excited the greatest delight and admiration. 

‘ Oh 1 how many varied emotions overwhelm me 1 remem¬ 
brance, sorrow, joy, all these together produce a peculiar 
sadness. To-morrow I shall make the trying visit to the 
Palace. I shudder at the thought of it. Could you have 
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witnessed the hii[)j)iiiess my return gave my family, you 
woidcl have been amply repaid for the sacrifice of our sepa¬ 
ration. We spoke much of you. So many questions are pul 
to me, that I am scarcely able to answer them. 

‘ Now I am ratlier tired after my night journey and the 
exhausting incidents of the day, so I shall make haste to bed. 
Farewell, my darling, aiul fortify yourself witli the thought 
of my speedy retiun. God’s blessing rest upon you and the 
dear children ! ’ 

‘Uodia, Muveh 31, 1811.' 

‘ P.S. I am rather tired with people who all want to come 
for only a moment. . . . Not to mortify them, I have had 
1 o consent to hold a levee at the Palace to-morrow. The 
Lidies hud all set their hearts upon coming as well, but upon 
tliis I put a negative. I'es 1 I receive many undoubted 
proofs of affection and attacliment. I went to-day with 
Ernest and Ernest Wuitemborg to Eeinhardtshrimn, n very 
mom-nfiil excursion. Papa was so fond of the place, it was 
his last creation. I enclose an am-icula and a pansy, which 
I gathered for you at Eoinhardtsbrium. Here in the little 
garden there is ahsolutely nothing that I could bring away 
for you. . . . 

‘ I purpose going to Coburg by way of Meiningeu, and 
seeing the Duke flftjpmsMfml, so as to give him news of Queen 
Adelaide. Here I conclude my chronicle for the day, 
announcing that I have got inys for the children, and porce¬ 
lain views for you, and that I have also proom-ed whatever 
engravings and lithographs were to he had.’ 

‘April 2, 1844.’ 

‘ How have I been deliglitod by your dear letter, which 
yoiu* courier brought me this morning: he shall he sent back 
to you this very evening. I was sure you would feel rather 
downcast and forlorn, still I was glad to see how well you 
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fought against it. I cannot be sufficiently grateful to dear 
kind Aunt for the excellent support she gives you. . . I’our 
kind dear words have done nae good, and you need ju'ver he 
afraid that you write too much or too long. . . I am very 
grateful to Peel for his letter. . . Tlie courier is to start 
forthwith. I send you with the other things some Easter 
oggfl of sugar.’ 

‘Gulli.i. April 3, 1811.’ 

‘I write to you to-day from the Kalcuherg,‘ whei-e we 
arrived safely j'^esterday evening ahout eiglit. This moniing 
is again bright and glorious. Oh ! how lovely and friendly 
is tills dear old coiuitry, how glad I shoidd bo to liavo my 
little wife beside mo, that I might share my pleasure with 
her! Erne.st has arranged eierytliing in really splendid 
style, and the greate'-t elegance ]>ovvades the iduco. 

* Immediately after breakfast, I shall hiuxy into town, to 
visit many dear spots, and alas! to see also m.any peojile. 
About two we shall go to the fit. Moritz Church, where the 
Passion Music of old Gi'aim is to be given, llow often have 
I heard it on Good Friday along w'ith poor Papa I 

‘ Our journey was a very rapid one. The parting was a 
severe trial to good Grandmama. She is so very kind and 
loving to me. I alighted for a moment at Oherhof, to take 
one other look at Papa’s tavoinitc shooting lodge. My rcc('p- 
tion in Meiningen was most cordial. . . Stockmar, who loft 
Coburg yesterday, had been in Meiningen some hours liofove, 
but had travelled on without waiting for me. I hope ho rvill 
he with you all the sooner. Here I stop to go to breakfast. 

‘KaleuLorg, April 6, 1814.’ 

‘ Before going to bed, let me add a word about to-day’s 
doing.'!. I started early for the town, where I saw a great 

* A country seat of the Duke of Saxo-CohTiig, ahout llnoe miles from Cohurg. 
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many people. Tlic Pakee produced a torrildy depressing 
effect upon me. . . Coluirg has marvellously gio\vn in 
beauty. Alioiit two we went with Mama, Alexiuiflrino, and 
Eiuest to the town church. The beautiful devotional singing 
of the congregation, as well as the admirable aernion of 
General-Superintendent Genzlor, moved me to tears.’ After 
Ohureli wo visited the Festung, and Papa’s last beautiful 
creation Ihere; and afterwiirds we rode to the Eckhardsbeig, 
whicli our lost one had selected for hia burial-place. 

‘ P.S. I have tliis morning recinved your letter by tlio 
hands of Benda. Ho is to take his depaitiu’e again forth¬ 
with, BO as to i»e able (perjnijia) to be with you a day sooner 
than myself. I can therefore spare time for only two words 
to say, that I am well; that I will start for England the day 
after to-morrow, and expect to reach Windsor by Thm’sday 
evening. I shall probably have a few minutes’ couversation 
at Bamborg with the Crown Prince of Bavaria. Charles is 
to meet me at Mayenco. [ wtvs at the Eoseuan to-day, and 
send you the eiiclo.sed flowors from there. We dine here 
with Mama to-<lay. To-morrow I hold a levee, and then 
hurry back to you. 

‘Cobiu'g, April 8, 184i.’ 

On the 11th the Prince returned to Windsor. Horv 
significant is the laconic entry in his Diary, which, as a 
rule, is a dry record in the fewest words of the main in¬ 
cidents of his (lays. ‘ Crossed on the 11th. I arrived at 
six o'clock in the evening at Windsor. Qreat joy.' 

Before leaving England the Prince had prepared two 

• OeneTal-Suporintondent Gonzior, fcho Conrt Chaplftin, had officiated, and 
preached tliu Samion, when the Prince and hia Brother wore confirmed, on the 
12 th of April, 1835 (aee Early Yean, Appendix B), a circumaWnee coleulateJ 
to deepen the Prince’s emotion on the jireacnt occasion. 
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Of able surpri'sps for tlie Quee;! upon her liirtlulay. ‘On 
t’le oili of Maicli,’ Mr. Ea-^tlake writes to a friend, ‘the 
I’rince a^kecl me if I could paint a little picture of angels, 
such ns I had introduced in the froNCo.—and wliieli, he added, 
the Oiieon admired mucli,—hy the 24th of May Ithis is the 
day 1)V nliicli I am to do a picture for p[(‘r Majesty), as he 
nidled to prc'cnt it to tlie (Jueen on her birthday. I said I 
tlujiifht it was His Royal Higflmesb’s birthday. “No,” ho 
said, “that was in August.” I promised to do the inetnro, 
and if I tinidi both, wliicli I shall do if I lire, the residt will 
bo curious. Each moiius a sui^rrise to the other, and the 
I'amo painter is selected.’ 

But a still more delightful sinprise for the (iiioon was 
projected by the Prince in a miniature ijortrait of himself 
by I’horburu, taken in armoin, to gratity a wish which liiul 
often been exitressed by Her Alajosty, Into tliis portrait the 
nrbi't threw his liigliest power, and the result was a work fit 
to take rank ydth the ma'terpieces of the great Venetian 
School.^ Its supreme artistic wortli, however, lies in tlie 
fact that the painter has preserved not merely tlie liiiisi- 
meuts, hut the living spirit of the Prince’s face,—having 

Divinely throngh all hindrance seen the man 

Behind it, 

and, by fixing what was in truth hut the expression of his 
habitual mood, has presented Mm at Ms ‘host and greatest.’ 
‘This portrait,’Her Majesty wites (20th Deeemher, 1873), 
‘giies the Prince’s real expression more than aiydhing she 
know's. Dining the fatal Hluess, and on the last moniing 
of his life, he was wonderfully like this pictine,’- -a tribute 
heyoud all other panegyiic to the artist’s skill, 

‘ The Iliad lias beon eneraved ai. the froutispiueo for this volutin*; but it 
iiPid ■’(•areidy be said, tbrt justice to to noble a work cannot be done without 
the whole picture being reproduced. 
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Lady Lyf-kdti-vn, wriHn{>f on the 24th of ]\ray (the QuetniV 
l)irth(lay) from Claiomont, Avhoie the (iueeu and fh'ince thou 
we]-e, says— 

‘ The Prince lias gii-on the t^nccn n portrait of himself, In 
Tliorlmrii, most hoautifiil indeed. Quite his gravest, raanliost 
look, and done when ho was i-athcr tamred, as he was on his 
lotni’ii, i'll tirmnirr (which is according to an old wish of tlio 
Queen’s) : the painttiigia quiteinaoniHcent, and so bold aiul free, 
that ho says the lower part of the face was done iu half an hour, 
and it is full of geiiins <uiJ admirably like. Thru there is , . . , 
such a lovely group of angels painted for tu-day by Eastlike, 
offering a niediillioii with INil Kud iSeijot on it,! All placed in a 
room turned into a bower by dint of enormous garlands.’ 

A few dayH later (30th May) tlie (iuten and Prince were 
somewhat taken by siu-pri&o by the intelligence that the 
Emperor of liussia was on hie way to visit the English Court, 
and uiiglit bo daily looked for. The King of Kaxony was 
already expected as a guest, and arrived at Buckiuglmiu 
I’alaco on the lat of Juno. lie was immediately followed 
hy the Emperor, for whoso reception Her Majesty had thus 
only lorty-elght hours’ notice to prepare. It was the Em^ 
peror's h.'ibit to make his visits in this sudden way; and in 
the present case it had been given out that he was not to 
come to England till the Ibllowiug year. Arriving over¬ 
night on the 1st of June, he went to Ashbinnham House, 
tlie rchi donee of tbe Hussian Ambassador. Next day he was 
brought by Prince Albert to Bucldnglmm Palace, and there 
received by tlie (^ueen. Aftsr dining at the Palace, the 
Emperor returned to Ashbiimham House for the night, 
having determined not to occupy the apartments prepared 
for him at Buckingham Palace, imtil the return of the Court 
from Windsor Castle, to which it was to proceed next day. 
On the 3rd he was mot at the Slongh Station hy the Prince, 
and conducted hy him to the Castle. The Emperor wiw 
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ifiofitly struck—as, indeed, wlio is not?—l)y tlie beauty and 
inagniticence of that nobleht of all royal residences; and Ms 
reception during the five days of Ms stay at the Englidi 
Coui't impressed him with the comictiou, which ho repeatedly 
expressed, that it was conducted on the noblest scale of any 
(’onrt he had seen. Everything, he said, appeared to be 
done without effort, and as if notMng more than, ordinary 
were going on. 

The Emperor had been in England before in N’ovembor 
1816, when Grand-Duke and only twenty years of age. 
llaron Rtockmar met him rtpon that occasion at Claremont, 
where he \isited the Princess Charlotte and Prince Leo¬ 
pold, and sketched him, as he sat at dinner between the 
Ihdnceab and the Duchess of York, in a few graphic linos:— 


‘ He is an extraordinarily handsome, winning young fellow ; 
taller than Leopold, without being thin, straight as a pino. Ilrs 
features are extremely regular, the forehead handsome and open, 
eyebrows firmly arched, nose peculiarly handsome, mouth small 
and well shaped, and chin firmly chiselled. . . His deportment is 
animated, fi’ee from constraint and stiffness, and yet very dignified. 
He speaks Preneb fluently and well, accompanying wbat ho says 
with gestures not unbecoming. If everything he .said was not 
marked by ability, it was at any rate extremely pleasant, and ho 
seems to have a decided talent for saying pretty things to w'omon 
(OoimnucJieii). . . . There is an air of great self-reliance about 
him, but at the same time a manifest absence of imetenbioii. . . , 

‘ When the Countess Lioven played the piano aflor dimioi', ho 
kib.sed her hand, which struck the English ladies as extremely 
odd, but decidedly desirable. Mrs. Cauiphell (the Princess Char¬ 
lotte’s Bedchamber woman) could find no end of praise for him: 

What an amiable creature! He is devilish hand.somo ! Ho m'll 
ho the handsomest man in Europe." ’ ^ (DmihunrHiglteiten, 
p.98). 


’ ‘ I was lold,’ add*. Stoe]an.ir, • tbiit at tedtimo a loathom back was bluffed 
with hay from the bt ibles by bis puupls, and that on tUib lia always slept. Ow 
Englishmen prououneej this affectation.' AfKietation or not, the Emperor 
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It is intere&tiug to compare Lliia porfa'ait wibli the no le'^s 
graphic sketch of tlie Emperor contained in the letters from 
the (jiieen hereaftur to be quoted. 

The object of the Emperor in visiting England was uo 
doubt mainly political. It was an excellent thing, he said to 
the Queen, to sec now and then with cue’s own eyes, as it did 
not do always to trust to diplomatists only. Such meetings 
begot a feeling of friendship and interest, and more coidd be 
done in a single conversation to explain one’s feelings, views, 
and motives, than in a host of messages or letters. He 
avoided discussion on the position of affairs in Europe with 
the Queen, but lie took frequent opportunities of going into 
them with the Premier and Lord Aberdeen, and also with 
Prince Albert, conversing at all times with the greatest 
apparent lumeserve. In all his conversations he professed 
the utmost anxiety to win tlie confidence of the statesmen 
at the head of English affairs, and to convince them of 
the uprightness and strictly honourable character of his 
intentions. A phrase wliich, Baron Stockinar tells us 
{DenlciviinUf/Ji'eiten, p. 400), he addressed to nearly every¬ 
one with whom ho came in contact, was:—‘ I know that I 
am taken for an actor; but indeed I am not; I am thoroughly 
straightforward; I say what I mean, and what I promise I 
fulfil: ’—an assinance made, no doubt, in entire good faith, 
but so gratuitous, that in most cases it must have produced 
an effect the very opposite of that for which it was made. 

At the same time, apart from any reasons of State frolicy, 
there can be uo question that the Emperor was most desirous 
to conciliate the good opinion of the English by hia presence 
and demeanom- among them. ‘ Years ago,’ he said in one of 

nilliorud to the pruotice through life. The firtt thiug hia valets ditl, on being 
eliowu his herlvoom at "WiiidhOi Cnetlo, was to send to the etahlo for pome 
tvuasoB of clean straw, to stuff the Emperor’s leathern, case, which formed tlie 
mattress of the cainp-hed, on which he always slept. 
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Id-) interviews witli Sir liohort Peel, ‘ Lord Durliain wiis sent 
to me, a man full of prejudices against me. By merclj’ 
coming to close quarters with me, all his prejudices were 
driven clean out of him. This is what I hope l)y coining liere 
to bring about with you, and with England generally. By 
personal intercourse I trust to amnhilale these prejudices. 
Eor I esteem England highly; but as to what the French 
say of me, I care not. I spit upon it.’ {p6nkw 'ui\'<li*jl'<nie,')X, 
p. 399). 

Bcneaih this affected indifference to France unquestionably 
lay an apprehenf-ion, which all the Emperor’s efforts were 
unable to conceal. The growth of intimate relations 
between England and that country, which it had been the 
policy of both nations for many yeai-s to cidtivutc, and wbieh 
seemed likely to be ckawn closer and closer by the peiaonal 
friendship of the Sovereigns, -was manifestly viewed by him 
with jealous distnis-t, calculated ns it was to affect most 
seriou-ly any designs which might be entertained at &t. 
Petersburg for enlarging Eitssian tcrritoiy at the expense 
of Tiu'key. To detach England from this adianco would 
naturally be regarded by the Czar as a master-stroke of 
policy, and the recent conduct of France in the Eastern 
question may have seemed to furnish an opening for making 
the attempt. If, however, as oiuTontly believed at the 
time, one main object of his visit was to ascertain for himself 
whether this was possible, he must soon have been satisfied 
to the contrary by the very decided language vrith which 
Sir Robert Peel received his suggestions as to the probably 
selfish action of France, in the event of tho affairs of Tm-key 
coming to a crisiB. The Emperor had afready become pos¬ 
sessed TOth the idea, which ultimately proved so fatal, that 
Tm-key rvas in a moribnnd state, and must soon fall to 
pieces. ‘I do not covet,’ were his words to Sir Robert 
Peel, ‘ one inch of Turkish soil for myself, hut neither -will 
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I allow any}iorl 7 else to have one.’ It conlcl only be at 
France that this remark was aimed, whose recent policy, 
in her support of Mehomet Ali, seemed to point at securinjf 
a footing for herself on Turkish territory. But it elicited 
uo response from the English Premier beyond a general 
concurrence in the principle expressed, -with the further 
remark, that England had only one thing to keep in view, 
wdiich was, that there should he no government in Egypt 
too powerful to close the passag'e across that country to its 
commerce or its mails. Ass to France, Hir Eobert Peel 
stilted, it was and shoidd continue to he one of the great 
objects of his policy to see that the French throne, upon 
the death of Louis Philippe, descended without convulsion to 
the next legitimate heir of the Orleans Dynasty. The same 
language was held by lire Prince.® 

While, therefore, there could he no mistake as to the 
sincerity of the English desire to maintain the slaLvs quo in 
Turkey, it was ^jually clear that it was the settled policy of 
the (iovernmeut to enter into uo arrangemcirts which should 
prevent them from cultivating the French .alliance rrith all 
zeal, in the interests, not of England merely, hut of Eui'ope. 
England had no selfish aims of her own to serve. Hire 
desired increase neither of tenitory, nor of influence; and 
she must decline to discuss what was to become of ‘the 
sick man’s ’ property, until dissolution actually took place,— 
and then only if events made such a discushion absolutely 
necessary,—or to pledge herself beforehand to accept any 
proposals which Eussia might make upon the sulrject. If, 
therefore, the Emperor came over with the hope of securing 
the conciuTeuco of the English Government in some scheme 
of procoucertod action to meet the event of any catastrophe 


* The quiet eoiirngo and ahility, whidi he showed npon this and all similar 
occuMious, aril spoken of with admiralion hy Her Miijiaty iii her Journal of the 
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occurring in Turkey, he signally failed. Tt is not im- 
prohahle, however, that he deceived himself ujjon this 
subject, and was led by this self-deception into adopting 
tho policy which some years after brought him into disastioiis 
collision with the Western Powers. 

On the Emperor the Prince produced a deep impression. 
He told Lord Aberdeen he shoidd like to have liim for lii& 
orvn son. In their personal commniiications he treated him 
nith the greatest confidence, and paid him wluit in tho 
Emperor’s opinion was probably tlie liighcst testimony of 
ids regard, by expressing a hope, that they might one day 
meet in the field of Ijattle on the same side. The Prince 
^\as on the point of replying, that he trusted they might 
iie\er see any interruption of the then peaceful state of 
Eiu'ope; hut as this would have implied diba 2 Jpro\al of the 
policy, whicii seemed to assume such an inteiTuption as 
certain to take place, he chocked iiimself, thinking tho 
remark might he taken amiss. 

This occurred after a hiilliiiiit re\iow, wliich was given in 
lioiiom- of the Emperor and the King of Saxony in Windsor 
Park oil the (5th of June, where the former ivas greatly 
struck hy the rapidity of the Artillery movements, which 
sui-pas-ed anything he had previously seen. Tho only in¬ 
cidents at this reiiew ‘of any expression,’ writes Lady 
Lj-ttelton, ‘were the very fine cheer on tlie old Duke of 
'^^el^ngton passing tho Queen’s carriage, and the really 
beautiful salute of Prince Albert, who rodo by at the liead 
of his Regiment, and of course lowered his sword in full 
military form to the Queen, with suc7i a look and smile as 
he did it! I never saw so many pretty feelings expressed in a 
minute.’ 

After being present at Ascot races on the 4th and Cth, tlio 
Royal party returned to town on the 7th. Next day the 
Emperor went with Prince Albert bo a hreahfsrt at Oln'w- 
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wiok, and afterwards with tlic Queen and Prince to tlie 
Opera. On the Otli he took his leave, Prince Albert accom¬ 
panying him as far as Woolwich. 

On the 4th of Jimo, the day alter the Emperor’s arrival at 
Windsor (kistlo, the Queen, in aimoiincing his risit, writes to 
King Leopold:— 

‘ A great event and a great compliment his visit cerdaiiily 
is, and tfie people here are extremely flattered at it. Ifo is 
certainly a very striking man ; still very handsome; Ms proljle 
is hcaiitifiil, and Ids manners most dignified and graceful; 
extreiiioly civil, cpiite alarmingly so, as he is so full of at¬ 
tentions and 'politaasaa. But the expression of the eyes is 
severe, and unlike anything I ever saw before.® He gives 
All)ort and myself the impression of a man, who is not happy, 
and on wliom the burden of his immense power and position 
weighs heavily and painfidly. He seldom smiles, and when 
he does, the expression is not a happy one. Ho is very easy 
to get on mth. . . 

‘ Both the Emperor and the Iving (of Saxony) are quite 
enchanted with Windsor. The Emporor raid very poliment, 

G’estdujm de vous, Jiladavie!'’. . . The Emperor praised 
my Albert very much, saying, “ U eat ivipoasihle de voir un 
plus Joligarpon; ilal'air siwbleet sihoa. . .” He amused 
the King (of Saxony) and mo by saying he was so “ emharraase ” 
wiion people woro presented to him, and that he felt so 
“ (jauohe eu frao,’’ which certainly he is quite unaccustomed 

“ This is Bspliiined hy whut Lntly Lylfcoltoii says in one of her letters: * The 
only fault in his face is, that ha hiis pale eyoliishes, and his enormous and very 
hrilliimt eyes have uo shuilo; besides which, tlicyhiu'o the awful look given hy 
occiisioiiiil glimpses of ^YhitP above the uyohull, which comes from his father 
Paul, I suppose, and gives a savngo wililuoss for a moment, pretty often.’ In 
another letter she says: ‘ The exprossiou of his f.iee, especially whan he sits 
uear Prince Albert, is too autoorulio, and has an awkward character of vary 
deep gravity, almost sadness, iind a slnmgo and almost constant want of 

biuili'o ’ 
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to wear. Military nniform had hecome “lo haliii iial to liiin, 
that without it he said ho felt “ eommn si Puii m'dlait Id 
Ijeau." ’ 

On the 11th of June the Queen continues her report of the 
incidents of the visit, and of the impi’cssion produced l»y tlio 
Czar;— 

‘ Tlie lieview on t]io .3th was really very interesting, and 
our reception, as well as that of the Emperor, ino,t eiilhud- 
a-tie. The Emperor asked my leave,' the (^Jiu'en 

writes in her Journal, ‘to ride down the line. AATien he 
came back, he tluanked me warmly for having allowed liim 
to Fee his aaciens ciDiinraih’s'] ‘Our chihlren were there 
and charmed. On the 6th we went with the Emperor anrl 
Eing to the Eace^, and I never saw such a crowd. Again 
here the recejjtion was moat brilliant. Eveiy evening a 
large dinner in the M'aterloo Boom and the two last evenings 
in uniform, as the Emperor disliked so being m frac, and 
was fiuitc emharra^ed in it. On the 7th we took liiui and 
the King back hero, and in the evening had a party of 
ahont 'MiO, . . .’ [Onhhs return from tlie fete at Cliiawick on 
the morning of the 8th, the Emperor talked of it at dinner 
witti delight,—^how brilliant it had been, and of the great 
numbers of beautiful women present. He ha<l seen Lord 
Alelhourne there, and the Queen writes, ‘When I spoke of 
Lord Melbourne, and of the respect he entertained for the 
Emperor, His Majody replied by expressing that ho hdt a 
great esteem for Lord Melbourne, adding, “ All who serve 
Yoin- Majesty well are dear to mo.” ’ As he led Her Majesty 
from table to the Drawing Boom, ho said, ‘ “ G^est vnalheiu'evse- 
wnit la derniere soiree, uii je jwhis des bonMs de Votre 
Majesfp; mais le souvenir en s&ri ctcrnellement cjravi sitr 
onoih c(£u,r. Je ne vous revemii probablement pas,” to 
which I replied, he could easily come here again. “ Vbus 
aui’fg coifime e'est difUeile pour nous de faire de idles 
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cho»as; onah je uuus ncmnmmuh mes enfunis'' Ilef^airl 
tbi-i feadly.’] 

‘ Xu the cveiiin/i' of the 8tli,’ Ifer continues in 

her leder to King Ijeopold, ‘ we went to the Opera (not in 
state), hut they recognised os and we were mobt hiilliantly 
received. I laid to force tlie Emperor forward, as lie never 
woidd come forward when I was there, and I was ohligod to 
take 1dm hy the liand, and make him appear. It was im- 
possilde to he more roNpectfiil than he was tovvrards me. On 
Munday afternoon he left vib (Albert accompanied him to 
Woolwich). lie was much atfecied at going, and really and 
nuatfectedly touched at Ids reception and stay,—the sim¬ 
plicity and (jidetnerfs of vvfljich told iqion Ids love of doincbtic 
life, Avhich is very groat.’ 

‘ On the nioruiiig he was to leave,’ Her Majesty records in 
lier Journal, ‘ he expressed his gratitude to us in very warm 
terms, and said, ^^JeiMi's uvec lea sentknenfs du jjlus joru- 
Joiul d6vove7iimd d Votre MajesU, et u edni ” (taking Albert’s 
hand) “ qnl a Me coiiinie unfrere punr inoL” ’ 

‘At a little before five,’ Her Maje.sty’s Jmrnfd continue^ 
‘ we went down to wait in the Small Drawing Koom with the 
children. Not long after the Emperor came in, and spoke 
to them; and then with a sigh and with much emotion, 
which took all the harshness of his countenance away, he 
said, “ Je para d'ici, Madame, le aeur gros; et p6n6tri de 
U 08 bontCs pour moi. Vovs pouvez Sire sdre, Madame, de 
pouvoir comjder sur moi en tons lamps cmnuie votre ijIvs 
dfvouS servifeur, Que Dieu vous bSnissel” and again 
be kissed my hand and pressed it, and I Idsscd him. Ho 
kissed tlie children most affectionately, saying, “ Que Dieu 
Irs hSnisse pour votre honheur.” He wanted me not to go 
farther, saying, “ Je vous e/i snppLie ! N'aUez pus plus 
loin, Jeiomberai d voa yenoux; laissez moila contlvire 
rhez eUe.” But of com’se I would not consent, and look his 
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arm to go to the Hall. ... At the top of the few steps 
leading to the lower Hall, he ag-ain took most kindly leave, 
and his voice hetrayod his emotion; he kissed my hand, and 
we embraced. M’hen I «aw him at tlio door, I went down 
the steps, and from the caiTiage he begged I would not stand 
there; hut I did, and saw liim thave oil with Albert for 
■\Voolwich.’ 

To retm-n again to Her Majesty’s letter of the lltli to 
King Leopold:— 

‘ I will now (having told all that has passed) give you my 
opinions and feelings on the subject, which I may say are 
Albert’s aLo. I was extremely against the visit, tearing the 
ghie and bustle, and even at first I did not feel at all to like 
it; hut by living in the same house together quietly and 
unrestrainedly (and this Albert, and with great truth, says, is 
the great advantage of these risits, that I not only see these 
great people, but know them), I got to know the Emperor 
and he to know me. There is much about him which I 
cannot help liking, and I think his character is one which 
should be understood, and looked upon for once as it is. He 
is stem and seA-ere. svith strict principles of duty which 
nothing on earth will make him change. Very clever I do 
not tliink him, and his mind is not a cultivated one. Plis 
education has been neglected. Politics and military concerns 
arc the only things he takes great interest in ; the arts and all 
softer occupations he does not caro for; but he is sincere, 
I am certain- -sincere even in his most despotic acts—^fi-om a 
sense that it is the only way to govern. He is not, I am 
sm-e, aware of the dreadful cases of individual misery wliich he 
so often causes; for I can see, by various instances, that he is 
kept in utter ignorance of many things which his people carry 
out in most corrupt rvays, while he thinks he is extremely 
just. He thinks of general measmes, but does not look into 
details ; and I am sure much never reaches his ears, and, as 
you observe, how can it? 
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‘ Ho asked for nothing’ -whatever—has merely expressed 
his great anxiety to he on the best terms -with us, but not to 
the exclusion of others—only let things remain as they are. 
He is very raiieli alarmed about the East, and about Austria. 

. . . lie is, I should say, too frank, for he talks so openly 
before people, -wliicb ho should not do, and with difficulty 
restrains himself.'® His anxiety to be believed is very greai, 
and T must say his personal promises I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve. Then his feelings are very strong. He feels kindness 
deeply,—and his love for his -wife and children, and for all 
children, is very groat. He has a strong feehug for domestic 
life, saying to me, -when our children were in the room, 
“ Voila laa do ax mometits de notre vie!” One can see by 
the -way he i,akes them up and plays with them, that he is 
vei-y fond of children.’ 

Elsewhere Her Majesty records, ‘ He spoke very reasonably 
of the relations between children and parents, saying that 
they should bo brought up with the greatest possible respect 
for their parents, but -with the greatest confidence in them, 
and no fear. They themselves, he said, had been brought 
up with terrible strictness, and had lived in continual fear 
of their mother. He also spoke of Princes being nowadays 
obliged to strive to make themselves worthy of their position, 
so as to reconcile people to the fact of their being Princes.’" 

Duron Slookmnr moutions {BenJiumrdigJieUvn, p, 397) that on tlio orciision 
of tho Emijorur's eoiivorsutioii Mrilh Sir Robert Peel llio winflowe veiv open. 
Thu Emperor epoke so lond tliiit the pei-sona outside could lu*.nr .ill he ssiid, and 
the Proiuier was obliged to ask Ilis Majesty to witlidi-oiy to tho end of the 
room, 

“ I'his opinion, which the sense of his o-wn roaponsibility must hare brought 
closely home to tho Emperor, but -which takes one at first somewhat by sur¬ 
prise iis coming from his lips, must have found a deep response in the heart of 
the Prince, It expressed his own conviction, and -was acted upon tliroughout 
his life. It was well said in 1852 by an acute German observer, ‘ Prince Albert 
is one of the few Royal personages who can snoriflee to a principle, once tliey 
see it to bo good and noble, all that others are impelled to cling to either by 
narrow-mindedness, or by the Inborn prejudices of their rank. He knows that 
if Priucus exist, it is for the good of the people, not because tlie people are 
the heredilaiy property of the Princes, Well for him he does so 
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‘ He was not only civil,’ the Queen continues in tho letter 
already cited, ‘ but extremely kind to us both, and spoke in 
the highest praise of dearest Albert to Sir Eobert Peel, 
saying he wished any prince in Germany liad as mncli ability 
and sense. 

‘ He is not happy, and that melanelioly which is \isiblo in 
the countenance made us sad at times.’ [‘ I don’t know 
why,’ says Her Majesty’s Jounial, ‘but I can’t help pitying 
him; I think his immense power weighs heavily on his 
bead.'] ‘The sternness of the eyes goes very much off when 
you know him, and changes according to his being put out 
(and he can he much embarrassed) or not, and alio from 
his being heated, as lie suffers from congestion in the head. 
Ho never takes a drop of wine, and eats extremely little. 
Albert thinks lio is a man inclined to give way too much 
to impidse and feeling, which makes him act wrongly often. 
His admiration for beauty is very great. . . . But he re¬ 
mains’lery faithfid to those he admired twenty-eight years 
ago. . . .’ 

Tlio effect of this visit unquestionably was to make the 
Emperor personally popidar in England. It was impossible 
to resi't the attraction of his fine person, his admirable 
adch'o«>s, and distinguished comtesy of bearing. Bai’on 
iStockmar somewhat cynically sums up the reasons for this 
fav ourable impression thns:— 

‘ Ho is still a great devotee to female beauty. To all his old 
English flames he showed the gi’catest attention. This, together 
with his commanding figure and prevailing courtesy to the fair 
sex, cci-tainly won over the msyox’ity of tho ladies witli whom he 
came in contact. The men praised the dignity, the tact, and 
the punctuality which distinguished him in social interoonrso. 
He made friends of the racing men at Ascot by founding a racing 
piize of ,500/. a year, and griitiBed tho Court oificers on his do- 
partnro by numbeidess snuff-boxes and handsome presents. 
{Dutiliwurditjkeilen, p. 400.) 
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Tho wamitli of ilie Emperor’s reception in England was 
not caicidated to allay the jealousy with wliich liis visit was 
regarded })y a section of tlie 2wlitical jJaities in France, who 
immediately surmised that it must be connected with some 
secret arrangements to the j)rejiidico of French interests. It 
was quite possible that this jealousy, loudly echoed as it was 
in the Parisian joiu-uals, might have had the effect of inter¬ 
fering with tlie project of a visit to England which had been 
warmly entci-tained by King Louis Philijjpe ever since the 
visit of tho (Jneou and Prince to the Chateau d’Eu. It is to 
this that Her Majesty alludes in the following passage of the 
letter just quoted ;— 

‘ I hope that you will tJersuado the Iving (Louis Philippe) 
to come all tho same in September. Our motives and 
politics are, not to be esclusive, but to he on good terms 
with all—and why should we not ? We make no secret 
of it. 

‘ Tho good King of Saxony remains another week with us. 
He is so unassuming. Ho is out sight-seeing aU day, and 
enclianted 'with everything.’ 

On the 19th of Juno the king left England. This most 
amiable and accomplished Sovorcign had lost no opportimity 
of seeing everything which London had to offer of interest 
or aiguiticance. He went away delighted with his visit, and 
left behind him with his hosts the most agreeable impression 
of the sweetness of his character, and of a mind siugularly 
open, intelligout, and imaffeoted.** 

The King uf Saxony was thrown h;om his cari'iage and killed, in Angust, 
186 J:. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BEFOUTi tlie excitement of tlie Imperial \ isit had pa^ised away, 
the Queen and Prince were thrown into a htate of groat 
anxietyhy a gra\’o miuihterial crisis. Nothing could hare 
been more sati-.factory than the progress of events since the 
accession of Hir Robert Peel to power. Abroad success had 
attended oiu' arms; oui' relations with America were placed 
on a satisfactory footing, although soon afterwards to be 
again di&tvubod by the (pioation of the Oregon Territory; but, 
above all, the internal prosperity of the country had rerdved, 
and, instead of a succession of alarming deficits, the revenue 
had increased far beyond the estimates. In the year ending 
5th April, 1844, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was able 
to show a sm-plus of no less than 4,1 Go,000/., which, after 
clearing off the heavy deficiency of the previous year, left a 
net balance of 1,400,000/. at his disposal. But the financial 
policy of Sir Robert Peel, to which this satisfactory rosidt was 
due, based as it was upon a gradual abolitiou of proiective 
duties, had been rmwelcome, as wo have already indicated, 
to many of the adherents of the Govemment, and they had 
from time to time by their votes shown a disposition to 
embarTasa the action of their leader. 

On the 14th of Jime the Government formd themselves 
in a minority of 20, on an Amendment to the Resolutions 
proposed by them upon the Sugar Duties. This was brought 
about by the defection of a considerable niunber of their 
ordinary supporters, some of whom voted in defence of the 
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We^t India interest, which they conscientiouJy heliesed 
would be injured by the ministerial measure, while others 
had merely seized the opportimity to testify their geneial 
dissatisfaction with a Minister, who, they saw, was determined 
to act upon his own convictions, without respect to the 
laggards of his party. Staggered by the dissatisfaction thus 
shown. Sir Robert Peel, and with him the leading members of 
his Groverumeut, were disposed to resign at once, rather tlian 
expose themseh es to the chance of being compelled to do .so 
at a later stage by a continuance of similar acts of disaffec¬ 
tion. Without the full support and confidence of his party 
in the details of his administration, Sir Robert Peel felt that 
his position woidd become intolerable. Tire Opposition, it is 
true, on a vote of confidence would rmquestionaldy hare been 
in a minority of 100, but they might by similar defections 
of his OAvn party at any time renew his embarras.sment. He 
had no reason to doubt, that the principles on which he was 
acting wore those which the country had sent a majority of 
its representatives to support; but, if this support were to 
be denied, the Government could not be carried on. The 
necessity for the decisive step of resignation, however, was 
happily obviated by the action of his own party. A large 
meeting of Conservatives, held on the morning of the 18Lh, 
assm'cd the Government of the general and imited support 
of the party, and a vote tho same evening in Committee, 
reversing the decision of the 14th, and come to after a 
distinct intimation from tho Premier, tliat it would decide 
tho fate of the Government, averted for a time a change 
which at this period would have been most urrdesirable. 

About the same time a fi’csh soiu-ce of anxiety sprang up 
in a question comparatively trivial in itself, but which 
threatened to break up the French alliance. The convention 
which had boon extorted in September, 1842, by Admiral Du 
Petit Thouars from our old ally, Queen Pomaro, and under 
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■which the Frcneh had a'lSumed po-jheb&ion of the I4and of 
Tahiti, had on its hccoming knoAvn hronght matters to a 
cutical i-5^ue between the coimtvics. It was only l)y the 
moderation of the respective Crovernments that a rupture was 
aveited. The French Government disavowed the right of 
dominion over Otaheite, wliich had been asserted in their 
name, and profes'-ed themselr es satisfied noth tlio more modest 
claim to a Protectorate merely. This couce''sion, avowedly 
made in rlcfeience io Englisli remonstrance, was seized by the 
French Liberal", as tlie occasion for a series of most vehement 
attacks upon 1 he gor emmeni of hi. Guizot. So high did the 
sjurit of hostility nm to a hliuister wlio was accused of 
‘ putting France at the feet of England,’ that the paragraph 
in the Address a 2 Jpro\ing of the concessions was carried in 
(ho Chamber of Deputies by a majority of orrly 8, on a division 
of 205. 

This cause of ill-feeling between tbe comitries liad scarcely 
been removed (January 1844), when tbo respective Govorn- 
ments found tbemselv es once more embroiled by tbe indis¬ 
cretion of tbe French officials in Tahiti. Tiro French had 
made tlremsehes most unpopular in tbe island, and on tbe 
night of the 2nd of March one of their sentinels was disarmed 
by the natives. This rvas made the pretest for seizing and 
imprisoning ‘in reprisal’ Mr. Pritchard, who, besides being 
the British Consul, was an aciire and influential Protestant 
niiasionary, long resident in tbe island, and therefore 
peculiarly obnoxious to the French Eoman Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries. He was released only on condition of instantly 
leaving tbe Pacific, which be bad to do without even soeiug 
Ids family, and to find bis way to London by way of Val- 
pa^‘ai.so. The outrage thus done to England in the person of 
its Consul created jjrofound indignation, which hurst into a 
flame the more readily because of the still smouldering 
mitation occasioned by the seizm-e of the island. Sir Eobert 
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Peel, carried away by tlio general feeling, denounced it in 
Parliament in language not calculated to Pinooth the diffi- 
cidty. ‘ I do not hebitate,’ lie said, ‘ to declare that a groi-s 
insult, accompanied with a gross indignity, has been com¬ 
mitted. The insult was committed by a person clothed with 
a temporary authority, and, so far as we can discover, by tlie 
direction of tbe French Grovernment.’ (ParZ. 2)eZ>. .My 31, 
1844.) 

Happily the Sovereigns and Ministers of both coiuitrios 
were too deejily impressed with the importance of peace to 
suffer themselves to be led into liostilities either by tlie 
imjn'udenee of their officials in Tahiti, or by the healeil 
temper of their countrymen at home. But it was only after 
months of negotiation and anxiety that Sir liobert Peel was 
able to announce to Parliament on the oth of September, 
that tho ([ucstions in dispute had been arranged amicably by 
satisfactory explanations and the concession of a moderate 
indemnity to Mr. Pritchard. 

In the midbt of these anxieties the Queen and Priuce were 
made hajipy by the birth of a second son at Windsor Castle 
on the Cth of August.' How serious these anxieties liad 
been and still were is apparent from an expression in Her 
jMajesty’s first letter to King Leopold after her confinement. 
‘ The only thing almost to mar our happiness is the heavy 
and threatening cloud which hangs over our relations noth 
France, and which, I assure you, distresses and alarms us sadly. 
The whole nation here are very angry. . . G-od grant all may 


* A fow days 1)01016 (SUt July) tho Prineo's fiivourito greyhound Eos vms 
found dead, Klio had to all appearanco lioun quite veil tm hour hcioiu 'I 
am sure,’ the Prince writcB uoit day to the Dow.igor Euchesb of Coburg, 
' yon will shave my sorrow at this loss. She was a singularly clerer 
eroaturo, oud had been for elovan yoars faitlifully dovotod to me. How 
many recolleetions are linked with hurl .She W'as my companion from my 
fourtanth to my twenty-flfth year, a bymhol, therefore, of the best and tViircst 
hettion of my life.' 'Pile exquisite pruportions of this bumUful animal me 
f'linilinr to all lovers of art in more than one of Sir E. Landseer's pictures. 
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come ri^lil, and I am still of good cheer, hut the French 
keep us constantly in hot water.’ A f<'w days later {27th 
August), Ifor IMajesty again writes to her Undo, ‘The im- 
] lending political cloud, I hope, looks less black and loming. 
Hut I think it very unwise in Oidzot not to have at once 
disavowed d’Aubigny for what you yourself call an “outrage," 
instead of allowing it to drag on for four weeks, and letting 
our pcojile got excited.’ And when all had been peaceably 
ananged, Her IMajesty'a words, in writing (14th iScptembor, 
1844) to Brussels, are full of aiguiticauce. ‘ I’lie good ending 
of our ditticulties with Fiance is an immeuae blessing; but 
it i^ rt'iilly and truly nocensary that you and those in Paris 
should know ihat the danger was iiiimiiianf. . . , We must 
try and ]irf‘vcnt these difficidtic-* for tho future.’ 

It is im]iossilile to look back upon the history of the rela¬ 
tions of England and France from the commeneemont of the 
present reign without seeing of what infinite importauco to 
the good understanding between the two countries was the 
footing upon which Her Majesty stood, bj^ reason both of the 
. ties of relationship and of personal regard, with the King of 
the French and his son-in-law King Leopold. Tho influence 
of tlie latter upon lung Louis PJiilippo was at all times 
available for peaceful counsels. He knew England and the 
ways of its jpeople well, and could speak rvith authority, when 
tlie remonstrances of this country through the usual official 
eliannels might not always have commanded a hearing. At tho 
wimo time his position of perfect neutrality, as the Sovereign 
of a kingdom whose independence was guaranteed hy both 
the Powers, justified him in throwing in the weight of his 
opinion into the scale upon any critical emergency. It has 
already been intimated (anjjra, p. 82), that his judicious 
intervention was not without its effect in modifying tho 
o]mu'ons of King Louis Philippe, and leading to the ahandon- 
meiit of the wai’like attitude which had been assumed by his 
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G-overnment in regard to the Ea'.tcm Question. No sfimiilus 
iVom Avithoiit was wanted to make him use whatever influence 
lie possessed for this piu-pose. But it may reasonably be 
assumed, that a private communication from Lord IMelbourne 
at a critical moment gave additional weight to his views. 
In a memorandum of a conversation on the Tahiti question 
with Lord Melboume on the 1.9bh August, 1844, when 
war in his Lordship’s opinion was inevitable, Ulr. Anson 
states:— 

‘ In 1840 tho French Cabinet talked of a large increase of the 
army, which would have endangered the peace of Europe. Par¬ 
liament was not sitting at tho moment in England, bnt Lord 
iMolbourno, who was then Prime Minister, wrote to King Leopold, 
in order that it might roach the car of Louis Philippe, to say 
that, if the proposed increase took place, he would immediately 
summon Parliament, and take a vote for forty additional sail of 
the lino, which would vojy shortly sweep everything hostile from 
tho face of the seas. Ho considers tho proposed increase was 
effectually stopped by the knowledge of this intention.’ ® 

Important as the counsels of the King of the Belgians were 
in that case, they were still more important in bringing about 
a peaceful solution of the Pritchard-Tahiti difiBculty. 

A royal visit to Ireland this autumn had been in contem- 

’ Between this time and the discussion on the annexation of Tahiti, Louis 
Philippe’s views had talcen a Tory decided shiipe as to the criminal folly of a 
■ivar with England, which was talked of so glibly, and with so ‘ light a heart,' 
by jourrialiatb, and oven by luiiiistors of slate. In a letter to King Luoijold 
from Neuilly, 1844, Uio following striking pnseage occius,—‘Les diptehes 
de Guizot sue Tahiti, ot ses tristes Mtisus, doivent avoir £t£ comiuuniqueos a 
Lord Aberdeen. ... Je n'si pas do pitivnco poor la manik’e dunt onmagnifie 
si SDUvent dos hagntelles da misoro un casus belli. All! nialbonruux i^uo vons 
ttoa I Si Tons aavioz comma moi oe q,uo o’est quo helium, vous vous ginderiez 
bien d'4tendro, comme vous le faitea, lo triste catalogiio dee casus belli que 
vona nu trouvez jamais aasuz nombronx pour satisfaire lea passions popuiulres, 
et votre soif do popularity.’ Revue RUrospeetive, pp. 878-80, Kinir Jiouis 
Philippe personally hod novor hut one opinion aa to the whole Tahiti af&ir; 
and in speaking of it to Her Majesty during his visit hero his ivordB wore: 
'Je la wudrais au/ciul de la mar' 
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plation ; bvit ■wag reluctantly postponed in consequence of the 
state of the coimtiy, which had not yet recovered from the 
excitement of the trial of O’Connell and his supporters.'’ It 
was therefore determined again to visit the Highlands. Blair 
Castle had been placed by Lord Glenlyon (afterwards Dulce 
of Athole) at Her Maje^y’s disposal; and thither, on the 9th 
of September the Queen and the Prince, together wth the 
Princess Royal, proceeded by sea, from Wool-wich to Dnndcc, 
and thence b}'’ road, arri\'ing at Blair Castle on the 11th. 

But before leaving Windsor the Queen and Priuco were to 
receive yet another Royal guest, with whom they wore some 
years afterwards to be connected by an intimate tie, which at 
this time coirld scarcely have been contemplated. This was the 
Prince of Prussia, norv the Emperor of Germany, who arrived 
at Windsor on the 31st of August. ‘ I like him very much,’ 
Her Moje-sty -m-ites the same day. ‘ He is extremely amiable, 
agreeable, and sensible 5 cheerful, and easy to get on with.’ 
A later entjy records: ‘ He is very amusing, sensible and 
frank. On all public questions he spoke most freely, mildly, 
and judiciously, and I think would make a steadier and safer 
king than the present. He was in ecstasy -with the Park and 
the trees, as he is -with everything in England.’ According 
to Bunsen (Life, vol. ii. p. 70), who, as Prussian Ambas¬ 
sador here, was much with him, he took an ‘affection for 
England—admired her greatness, which he perceives to he a 
consequence of her political and religious institutions.’ The 
cry throughout Einope at this time was for Constitutional 
government upon the English model, hut the Prince seems 
to have felt that a Constitution like oms, which had grown 

® On tho 4th of Peptumhar the Housa of Ixirds gave judgment, levorsing, hy 
ft majority, the decision of tho .Tiidgoe in the Court below, on the nrit of error, 
in the case of O’Connell and Othere v. Tlio Queen. O’Corinoll and the other 
prieonors were immndiatoly released, and on the 7tU they paesod through 
Dttlilin in procession. It was c.'illed triumphal, but those -who saw it could 
not fail to he btruok witli tho hollow-hearted aspect of the proceedinsrs. 
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up wifcli the growHi of the nation, and owed its form as well 
as its stability to the fact that it was iu harmony with the 
national culture and life and liahits, was not a thing to be 
applied to the other nations of Europe, where none of the 
conditions were the same. 

A very cordial and intimate relation was e'tahlisired be¬ 
tween Prince Albert and the Prince of Prussia during this 
visit. Frank and sincere as botli were ^by nature, and both 
watching with anxious interest the aspect of affairs on the 
Coutiuent, which was already prophetic of coming storms, 
this was only to bo expected. The friendship was cemented 
by personal intorcoiu’se during four subsequent vidts of the 
Prince of Prussia to England in 1848, 1851, 1853, and 1856, 
and came to a liappy climax in tlie marriage by wiiich the 
reigning families of Prussia and England became united in 
1858. On the 4th of September the Prince of Prussia left 
"Windsor Castle; but before leaving England, he was present 
at the interesting family ceremony of the Christening of the 
second son of the House. Tliis was performed, on the Gth of 
September, in the Private Chapel at Windsor Castle, when the 
infant Prince was baptized by the names of Alfred Ernest 
Albert; the Sponsors on the occasion being Prince George of 
Cambridge represented by Ms fother the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Prince of Loiningen represented by the Duke of WeUiug- 
ton, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Saxe-Cohiu’g and Gotha 
represented by H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. The scene in 
the Chapel, Her hlajcsty’s Journal records, ‘ was very solemn, 
and the organ has always a moving eft'ect on me. To see 
those two children there too’(the Crown Princess and the 
Prince of Wales) ‘ seemed such a dream to me. . . . May 
God bless them all, poor little things I And that our youngest 
really may be as good as his beloved father, was my fervent 
prayer dining the service, as always, for all of them.’ 

After the exciting events of the last few months, the 
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cliange to the bracing air and simple life of the Highlands 
wa*! no less welcome than necessary to both the Queen and 
I’rinco. ‘ The place,’ Her Majesty writes (28th September) 
t) King Leopold, ‘ possesses cA'cry attraction yo\i can desire, 
shooting, fisliing, beautiful scenery, gi-eat liberty and retire¬ 
ment, and delicious air.’ 

Freed from the shackles of Court life, and face to face 
with Natm’e in her fairest aspects and among her deepest 
solitudes, the cliarrn of their simple and secluded mountain 
life became so great, that it cost the Queen and Prince a 
pang to part from it, which was only lightened by the hope 
of returning to the Highlands at no distant day. Important 
engagemerrts meanwhile demanded their’ presence at Windsor 
early in October. A few days before leaving Ulair Castle, the 
Prince writes to the Dowager Drtchess of Cobvu'g;— 

‘Blair Cattle, Septemter 22, 1844 . 

‘. . . We are aU well, and live a somewhat primitive, yet 
romantic, moimtain life, that acts as a tonic to the norvo.s, 
and gladdens the heart of a lover Uko myself of field sports 
and of Nature. Pussy’s checks are on the point of brrrsting, 
they have grown so red and plrrmp; she is learning Graolic, 
birt makes wild work with the names of the mountains. 

‘ We leave on the let, and orqiect by 6 p.m. of the 3rd to 
reach Windsor, where, after a proliminar’y trainhrg on the 
sea, the bold deei’-stalking mormtaincer will have to trans¬ 
form himself into a courtier, to recehe and fkar a King 
of the French, and play the part of a staid and astute 
diplomatist.’ 

Lea\dng Blair Castle on the 1st of October, the Court 
retm-ned to AVindsor Castle on the 3rd. The satisfactory 
adjustment of the Tahiti affair had removed the only serious 
impediment to the cherished wish of King Louis Philippe to 
visit the Queen and Prince at Windsor Castle, where every 
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arraiigomonfc was mado to give liim a brilliant and cordial 
reception. A loud outcry against the ^isit bad been rai>ed 
by a section of the French press, but the King andM. Giuzot 
wore determined to prove by their presence in England the 
sincerity of their friendly feelings towards that country. On 
the 8th the King landed at Portsmouth. ‘My dearest 
master,’ the (iueen writes on the morning of that day to 
King Leopold, ‘ is gone to Portsmouth to receive him. The 
excitement and curiosity to see the King, and the desire to 
give him a most hearty reception, are very great indeed.’ 
Kia words on landing, in ansrver to the Address of the 
Corporation of Southampton, produced a most favoinable 
impression:— 

‘ T Lave not forgotten,’ ho said, ‘the many kindnesses I have 
reeoivod from your countrymen during my residence among you 
many years since. At that period I was frequently pained at 
the oxistonco of differences and Ibuds between our countries. I 
assure you, geiiilemon, 1 shall endeavour at all times to prevent 
a reijotition of those feelings and conduct, believing as I do most 
sincerely, that the happiness and prosperity of a nation depend 
quite us much on the peace of those nations by which she is 
surrounded as on quiet within her own dominions.’ 

The Duke of Wellington went with the Prince to receive 
the King on his arrival, and accompanied them to Windsor 
Castlo. The scene of their arrival there is described by the 
Dowager Lady Lyttelton with her accustomed clearness and 
vigoiu' of touch:— 

■ ■Windsor Castlo, October 8,1844. 

‘ Dearest mine daughter (as the Prince of Wales would say), 
—As this is a historical day, I think I w’ill not be lazy, but just 
write you woi'd of an event while it is fresh. At two o’clock he 
arrived, this curious King; worth seeing if over a body was! 
The Queen having graoioualy permitted me to be present, I 
joined the Court in the corridor, and we waited an hour, and 
then the Queen of England come out of her room, to go and 
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receive tlie of France; the first time in history! Her 

Majesty had not long to wait (in the Armoury, as she received 
him in the state apartments, his osvn private rooms ; very civil). 
And fi^om the Armoury, amidst all the old trophies, and knights’ 
annonr, and Nelson’s hast, and Marlliorough’s flag, and Wel¬ 
lington’s, we saw the first of the escort enter the Qnadi'anglo, 
and down flew the Queen, and we after her, to the outride of the 
door on the pavement of the Quadi-anglo, just in time to see the 
escort clattering up, and the carriage close behind. Tiie old man 
was much moved, I think, and liis hand rather shook as ho 
alighted ; his hat quite off, and grey hair seen. His countenance 
is striking, mneli better than the portraits, and his einbr.ice of 
the Queen was very parcnlnl and nice. Montpensier is a hand¬ 
some youth, and the courtiers and ministers very wc'll-looking, 
grave, gentlomnn-liko people. It was a striking piece of real 
history—made one feel and tliink much.’ 

The Queen’s Jowrndl enables us to present fiuther details; 

‘Tlie King embraced me most warmly and kindly, and 
said, “C'omiieti da plaisir fai da vom emhraaser!" lie 
seemed quite touched, and led me upstairs. What nnmhevs 
of emotions and thoughts must fill his breast on coming liere! 
He is the first King of France Avho comes on a visit to the 
Sovereign of this coimtry. A very eventful epoch indeed, 
and one which will .surely bring good fi-uits. TJie King said, 
as he went up the grand staircase towards his apartments, 
‘^Diau! comtna e’est benu!” ... At a little before three 
the King and Montpon.sier came over to the White JSooms 
and lunched with us and Mama,—the King sitting just where 
the Emperor of Rnssia nsed to sit. He was in the highest 
spirits, repeating again and again how happy ho was to be 
here agarn, and full of recollections of what had happened 
during Ms stay in England. Ho had met with a very enthu¬ 
siastic reception. . . . 

‘ I never saw anybody more pleased, or more amused in 
looking at every pictme and every bust. He knew every 
bust and everything about everybody here in a most wonder- 
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fill way. Such a memoryj snch acti\ity! It is a pleasure lo 
^how liiin anything, as he is so pleased and interested. ITe 
is enchaiited with tlio Castle, and repealed to mo a^ain and 
again (as did also all his people) how delighted he was to he 
here, how he had feared that what he had so earnestly wished 
since I came to the throne would not take place; and 
Gomme eda m'a fait p^a>sir ih vous donner le 

bms!”' 

At dinner ‘ the King talked much of England—of having 
lived here so long, and liked it so mucli,—his being so 
devout to ivfl, ... of oin late difficulties, which he felt most 
giiitefid for our having helped so much to smooth ... I 
wish I coidd put down his conversations, they are so able and 
amusing. ... It is to-day a week since we left Blair; what 
a different day! Albert said, how many suites we had seen 
here I The King of Prussia’s, the Archduke’s, the Emperor 
of Kussia’s, the ICiug of Saxony’s, and now the King of the 
French’s. . . .’ 


‘ 'Wcdncidiiy, October 9. 

‘ After breakfast we wont over to the lung with Pussettc, 
and sat with him some little while. . . . He is an extra¬ 
ordinary man. ... He talked much of om’ last difficulties, 
and the English nation having been so excited. He said the 
French nation did not wish for war, "mais ih ahuent a 
claquer coriime laa postiUoTis,” without knowing the had 
consequences. Then he said the French did not imderstand 
being nCgociants like the English, nor the necessity of 
“Za bonne foif which gave this country such stability, 
“id France rte feut paa faire la guerre it VAngleteire, 
qni eat le Triton des tmra; PAngletem a le plus grand 
empire du monde.” . . . Then the King talked of this 
Tahiti affair, “ que je voudrraia au fond de la merf and 
which he would much wish to be quite rid of. They only 
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•wanted it for tlieir wlialer?, 'wliicli lie trusted the Mar(iiie-as 
would do for, and lie hoped to get rid of it altogether. . . 

The next day was spent in a drive to tlie scenes with which 
the King had been familiar when formerly in England, ‘ We 
proceeded by Staines,’ the same record continues, ‘ where the 
King recognised the inn, and everything’, to Twickenham, 
where we drove up to the house whore he usod to live, and 
where Lord and Lady Momington, who received us, are now 
living’. It is a very pretty house, much embellished siuto 
the King lived there, hut othei-wise much tho same, and he 
seemed greatly pleased to see it again. He walked round the 
garden, in sjjite of the helv^'y sho-wer which had just fallen, 
, . . Tho King himself directed the postilion which way to 
go, to pass by the house where he lived for five years with 
his poor hrothera before his marriag-o. From here wo drove 
to Hampton Court, where we walked over Wolsey’s Hall, aud 
all the rooms. The King remained a long time in them, 
looking at all the pictures, and marking on the catalogue 
numbers of those which he intended to have copied for 
Versailles. AVe then drove to Claremont. Hero we got out 
and lunched, and after luncheon took a hurried walk in 
the grounds. . . . We left Claremont after foxo', and reached 
Windsor at a little before six. The evening was cold and fine, 
and wherever the King was seen he was enthusiastically 
received, far more heartily and affectionately than the 
Emperor of Russia, many crying “ Vive le Roi" “Long 
live Louis Philippe I ” At Chertsey a man made tho King a 
French speech, crying, “ Votre MajesU est dans v/n pays 
ott Von salt vows apprSoiar^ et je suis bien aise de vous 
le temoigner,” There was a great crowd here, and, in coming 
home, near the gates; and the King (who has a friendly way 
of bowing very low with his hat, and stretching out his 
hands) said, “Je n’ai jamais eu une reception pareille; 
oombien cela me touche / ” . , . The King was greatly 
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pleased with tlie country as lie passed, and the neatness and 
cleanliness, and always called out to Moutpensier to observe 
it. “Qml beau pays! Je siits bien, heureux de le voir 
encore une fuis.^' ’ 

At dinner ‘ the King repeated to me how thankful he was 
for to-day’s drive, wliich had given him so much pleasm’e. 
He talked to mo of the time when he was “Awis une 
600 I 6 dans les Orisons, un ^ Lehrer* senZenieai,” receiving 
20 pence a day, haiiug to brush his own boots, &c., imder 
the name of Chabot 1 'What an eventful life has hit. 
been 

The next day (9th September) the King was invested 
by Her Majesty with the Order of the Oarter—a ceremony 
which must have been pregnant with suggestions to all 
present, who remembered that the Order had been instituted 
by Edward III. after the Battle of Cressy, and that its eailiest 
Knights wore the Black Prince and his companions, whose 
prowess had been so fatal to France. The King was intro¬ 
duced to the Grarter lioom by Prince Albert and the Duke of 
Cambridge. ‘ When he approached,’ Her Majesty’s Journal 
records, ‘ we all rose, and the King bowed in duo form as he 
camo up. I tinned to him and said, “ I have the pleasm-e of 
announcing to Your Majesty that you are elected a Knight 
of the Most Hoble Order of the Gaater.” Albert then placed 
the Gaiter roimd the King’s leg. I pidled it through while 
the Admonition was being road, and the King said to 
me, “ Je voudrais baiser cette main" which he did aftea’wai-ds, 
and I embraced him. The Duke of Cambridge assisted me 
in placing the riband over the King’s shoulder; after which 
I embraced him again, and he embraced Albert. The King 
then walked round the table, shaking hands with each of the 
Knights, after which they were called over, and we accom¬ 
panied the King to his rooms, where he again and again 
thanked us for our kindness, which I see with real satisfac- 
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tion pleases liim ao very much. At 4 o’clock we again went 
over to the King’s Boom, and I placed at his feet a large Cup 
representing St. Greorge and the Dragon, Avith which lie was 
very much pleased. . . . Afterwards we drove rouird Virginia 
Water, and the King said often, “/Z ny a rien de plus beem 
que Windsor" and was enchanted with the Park, the trees, 
everything.’ 

As the Queen had not visited Paris, the susceptibilities of 
the French, it was thought, might ho wounded, if tlicir King 
should go to London. This was ao Avell undoivstood, and the 
.'■atisfaetiou created by a risit, which promised to he fraught 
with important residts to the welfare of both countries, was 
at the same time so strongly felt, and nowlroro more than in 
the central seat of English wealth and commerce, that the 
Corporation of London resolved to go from London to 
Windsor in full civic state—an imprecedouted departiue 
from their established rule—for the piu'pose of presenting 
an Address of congratulation to the King. This was done 
upon the 12th of October, and its eft’oet upon French fueling 
was excellent. Not less so was that produced lierc hy the 
language of the King’s reply: ‘ The union of France with 
England,’ he said, ‘ is of great importance to both nations, 
hut not from any wish of aggrandisement on the part of 
either. Oirr view should be peace, while wo leave every 
other coimtry in possession of those blessings which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to bestow upon them. France 
has nothing to ask of England, and England has nothing to 
ask of France, birt cordial union.’ 

The King’s reply had been prepared for Mm in the 
ordinary way, and the writer had trusted to his knowledge 
of English in making the ti'anslation to be used. But when 
it was put into the King’s hands shortly before the arrival 
of the Corporation at the Castle, he found to his dismay 
that it was not merely so thoroughly French in tone, but 
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such very Imd Eiiglifh, that it cmild not be u^ed. ‘ (7’fst 
dilplorabla,' exclaimed the King, ‘ c'ast pitoynhle. On m'a 
fait une reponse qne je ne comprends pas. (Test v,n 
stipplice; et'in'envoyer cela a une heus'e! Us vont arriver.' 
Not a moment was to be lost. The King was alone -with 
his hosts. He at once sat down, and with their assistance 
wrote out an answer, more in accordance with the genius of 
the language in which it was couched and of the people 10 
whom it was to be given. It proved most successfiil; and 
the King was so delighted with the way in which it was 
received, that he said to the Queen and Prince the same 
evening, ‘ (Test 'iria bonne dtoile, qui vous a menSs cites moi 
dans ce 'moment.' 

The next day he was Ml of regi-ets at the approaching 
conclusion of his visit, and urgent in expression of his desire 
that intimate relations should be kept up by the exchange of 
visits between the Eoyal Houses of England and France. 
‘ Je ffi'ois, ' he said to his hosts, ‘ que nos affaires s'airanqe- 
ront Men, e'est d dire, les grandes; ilnefautpas se souoier 
de.s petites, Vous saves qu'on m’appelle “ le juste sniliea,"' 
adding that tills was the only principle to act upon, ‘ par- 
eeque medheureusement il n'y a que peu de bans et Men de.s 
mauvais.' As for peace, that ho would maintain always. 
Then, the Queen’s Journed records, ‘ He spoke in the highest 
terms of Albert. “Oh! Ufes'a merveille; il est si sage; il 
ne se presse pas; U gag'ne tant d Stre connu \ il vous 
donnera toujours de hone consdls. Ne oroyez pas que je 
vous dis celit pour vous flatter. Non, non I Cela vient du 
cceur, Il sera eomme son oncle, aussi sage et aussi bon. 
C'est ce que je viens d'dcrire a ma bonne Louise. E vous 
sera de la plus gra'nde utilU6, et il vous Uendra Men de 
c6ti, si des temps de vmssitvdes venaien t, —ce qui fesphee ne 
sera pas ; mais enfl.n on ne peut jamais savoir." He was 
most kind and paternal, and pleased and touched me. Both 
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the Emperor and the Kinfi; of the French, two most different 
l^eople, have joined in the same opinion about my beloved 
Albert.’ 

On the 14th the visit came to a close. It was the King’s 
intention to return, as he had come, by way of Portsmouth. 
Tliither, accordingly, he was accompanied by the Queen and 
Piince. On their arrival, however, the weather was so wet 
and tempestuous, that the idea of crossing from Portsmouth 
to Trqiort had to be abandoned, and the King retiumcd to 
Franco by way of Dover and Calais. So serious a disturbance 
of flip preconcerted arrangements coidd only be overcome by 
unufual energy and forethought. Prince Albert, with his 
accMi'tomed clearness and promptitude, took the matter in 
Land. ‘He never,’ the Queen’s Joxirnal records, ‘makes 
difficulties, hut on the contrary always manages tliat a thing 
can be done.’ And his arrangements wore seconded with 
such good will, that after a very brief delay the King was 
able to start for Dover, and found everything prepared for 
him along the route, as if the usual deliberate notice of 
Royal movements had been given. “ G& yiAC cet 

admirable pays que cela pmt se faire,” were the King’s 
words, in announcing the same evening to Her Majesty his 
arrival at Dover, 

The chagrin of Admiral La Susso and the officers of his 
squackon, who had brought over the King, at the alteration 
of plan was very great. The wannest courtesies had passed 
between them and the English officers resident at Ports¬ 
mouth, and to compensate in some measiue for their dis¬ 
appointment, the Queen and Prince, who had passed the 
night on board Her Majesty’s Yacht, breakfasted the follow¬ 
ing morning on board the ‘ Gomer,’ the frigate which had 
brought over the King. The enthusiasm of the French 
was wrought to the highest pitch by Her Majesty proposing 
and drinking the King’s health. 
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fcjo ended a viait, whicli, coming as it did at a lime when 
a considoualile amount of jealous and even angry feeling 
had sprung up between this country and France, had a mo't 
salutary effect in ohliterating its effects, and drawing the 
nations together in the bonds of mutual conlideuce and 
friendliness. 

Soon afterwards another event of national interest ocemred 
in tlie opening of tlie new Royal Exchange, on the 28th of 
October, by the Queen in State. ‘Nothing,’ Her Majesty 
writes to King Leopold the next day, ‘ ever went off better, 
and the procession there, as well as the proceedings at the 
Royal Exchange, were splendid and royal in the extreme. It 
was a fine and gratifying sight to see the myriads of peojde 
assembled, more than at the Coronation even, and all in such 
good hiunom; and so loyal. I seldom remember being so 
pleased with any public show, and my beloved Albert was 
most enthusiastically received by the people. . . . The 
articles in the papers, too, are most kind and gratifying. 
They say, no Sovereign was ever more loved than I am (I am 
bold enough to say), and Lli'm because of our happy domestic 
home, and the good example it presents.’ 

The feeling, to which voice was thus given by the Pre-s, 
had taken wide root in the country. It was based upon two 
grormds: the exemplary home life of tho Queen and Prince, 
and the purely Constitutional attitrrde with relation to 
political parties which had been maintained by the Sove¬ 
reign. This was expressed very emphatically by Lord 
Spencer at a meeting of Liberals at Northampton in the 
following month. ‘ Here, after four years,’ the Prince writes 
to Baron Stockmar, when sending him a report of the meet¬ 
ing, ‘ is the recognition of the position we took up from the 
first. You always said that if Monarchy was to rise in 
popularity, it could only be by the Sovereign leading an, 
exemplary life, and keeping quite aloof from and above 
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party. IMclliourne called tliia “ noIl^ell'•e.” Now Victoria 
is praised by Lord Speircer the Liberal for giving her Con- 
^titutional support to the Tories.’ 

At Northampton itself, which had the reputation of being 
a centre of Earlicalism, the Queen and Prince had the most 
satisfactory evidence that loyalty was the prevailing senti¬ 
ment, as they passed through that town on theii' way to visit 
Lord Exeter at Bmdeigh on the lUth of November, where 
they remained till tlie loth. These visits to the great 
nobility, gratifying at once to those who received and those 
who gave them, wore most popular’. They were so eagerly 
sought for, that it was diflBcidt for the Sovereign to select 
from the rival claims upon her notice. In the case of the visit 
to Bmdeigh, it was called to mind that, when Queen Elizabeth 
had made a Iloyal Progress to that stately manor-house, the 
roads were so bad that Her Majesty was obliged to ride upon 
a pillion behind the Lord Steward, a mode of travelling 
which would have taxed the gravity of the thousands who 
thronged the roads to see her successor pass. 

The year, which was now drawing to a close, had been 
most eventful, both publicly and privately, to the Pidnce; 
and in concluding his Diary for December he writes: ‘ I take 
leave with reluctance of this year, which has comprised so 
many momentous events, and which had grown dear to me 
through my very grief for the heavy loss it brought me.’ 

At such a time the Prince’s thoughts naturally turned to 
Baron Stockmar, who had gone home to Coburg somemontlis 
before. Writing to wish him a very happy new year, he 
continues: ‘ May it in all respects tiun out to your heart’s 
content, and then serve as the exemplar for many yet to 
come I May notliing interfere to disturb a relation, which, 
as it rests upon a sympathy of soul with soul, and upon the 
common aim to make the best out of the world around us, 
lias a solid basis,—mean our friendship, which is now enter¬ 
ing upon its sixth year I ’ 
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At the same moment a letter from Baron Stockmar wa'- on 
ifs way to the Prince, which concluded with the words: ‘I 
have received a letter from the Queen, which begins, “ ily 
kind friend,”—“ Like the Quaker,” yoir will say—and gecs 
on, “ but I like to call yon what you really are.” The Queen 
could not have made me a finer Now Year’s Gift than these 
lines, and I beg you will in the meanwhile he graciously 
pleased to express my warmest thanks for them.' 
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To tscAPE for a time from tlio oppressive spleurloiir and 
state of Com-ts into the comparatively retired and simple 
■ways of the rest of mankind, has always been a clierished 
object of kings and princes. Nature rebels against a life in 
which privacy is -well nigh impossible, in which every hour 
is forestalled by the claims of business or ceremonial, in which 
there is no room for the freedom of movement, the chance 
greetings, the pleasant surprises, the mmoticed rambles, 
wbicb sweeten the days of ordinaiy people. Seemingly, the 
mo.st free and independent of mankind, there are few whoso 
hom-s and doings are less at their o-wn disposal. Sovereigns, 
moreover, are too far removed by their rank from most of 
those around them to got near ■what is best in men; and it 
is their fate to see, as few can see, much of the selfishness 
and insincerity which play so large a part in both social 
and political life. There is to them, therefore, a tenfold zest 
in shaking off for a time the trammels of their state, and 
in forgetting, among the sweet sights and sounds of the 
coimtiy. 

The noise and strife, and questions wearisome, 

And the vain splendours of imperial Borne. 

Who can echo with so much truth as they can the words 
of Co^wley, when contrasting the life of the coimtry ■with that 
of the town ? ‘ We are here among the vast and noble 
scenes of Nature; we are there among the pitifid shifts of 
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policy: we walk hero in the light and open ways of tlie 
Divine bounty; we grope there in the dark and confused 
labyrinths of human malice: oin senses are here feasted 
with the clear and genuine taste of their objects, which are 
all sophisticated there, and for the most part overwhelmed 
•with their contraries.’ 

The simple domestic tastes of the Queen and Prince, no 
less than their profound delight in natural beauty, ga^'e, in 
their case, intensity to this natm'al yearning for some quiet 
‘ loophole of retreat.’ The estate of Osborne, in the Me of 
Wight, which seemed to combine many of the qualities most 
likely to be valued by them, had been brought to their 
notice by Sir Eohert Peel.* It was near the seat of govcni- 
meiit, yet so ‘ exempt from public haimt,’ that they might 
there be sure of the repose and privacy which they desired. 
It aftbrdod scojie for the exercise of the Prince’s skill in 
laying out grounds, in planting, in agricultmnl improvement. 
It commanded a noble sea view, with Portsmouth and the 
great roadstead of Spithcad in the backgroimd, always to a 
British Sovereign a spectacle of the highest interest, and it 
was hoimded by a great stretch of sea-shore. As a bathing 
place it was excellent, and for this pinpose Brighton, the 
Pavilion at which had hitheito been the marine residence of 
the Sovereign, had become nirfit, in consequence of the great 
increase of the town, which had grown round it to such an 
extent, that it was impossible to catch more than a glimpse 
of the sea from some of the upper windows. 

The opportrmity afforded by the jornney with the King of 
the French to Portsmouth in October was taken to make 
a personal inspection of this property. The Queen and 

* ‘ It WiiB onlirely tlirough Sir Eolmrfc Puel,’ Iler Miijosty -writee, ‘ who knew 
how much we wished for a priTato property, ami hit estroiue kiudneas, that we 
hoard of and all about Oaborne. Wheu we showed him all wo had done in 
18t9, ho spoke with evident pleasure of his having boon the means of our 
eattiog it.’ 
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Prince were so ranch pleased with what they tlicn saw of it, 
that negotiations for its purchase were set on foot, which 
came to a satisfactory conclusion a few montlis afterwards. 
One charm it had, which all can foel and sympathise with. 
It was tlieir own. ‘ It sounds so pleasant,’ the Queen writes, 
wJien announcing the purchase {2oth March, 1845) to King 
Leopold, ‘ to have a place of one’s own, quiet and retired, and 
free from aU Woods and Forests and other charming depart¬ 
ments, which really are the plague of one’s Hfe.’ ‘ It is im¬ 
possible,’ Her Majesty adds, a few days later, writing from 
her new possession, ‘ to see a prettier place, with woods and 
valleys, andjooi'nts de vue, which would be bcautifid any¬ 
where ; but wlien these are combined with the sea (to which 
the woods grow down), and a beach which is quite private, it 
is really everything one could wish.’ 

The first purchase comprised only the estate of Osborne, 
about 800 acres, belonging to Lady Isabella Blatchford. This, 
however, was added to by various purchases from time to 
time, and the property now extends to about 2,300 acres. 
It was soon found that the existing mansion-house was too 
small for the Koyal establishment, and on the 23rd of June, 
1845, the first stone of the present house was laid by the 
Queen and Prince.* In September of the following year, 
that portion of it known as the Pavilion, which contains the 
Eoyal apartments, was completed and occupied. The rest of 
the house was not finished till 1851; and in laying out the 
grounds,—^which he did with masterly skill, tm-ning all their* 
natiu’al features to the best accoimt,—and in bringing the 
whole property into the highest state of cultivation, the 

> ‘ The houw,’ the Queen writes, ‘ was planned hy the Prince, and his wishes 
were most admirably carried out by the Into 3Mr. Thomas Uubitt, than whom 
a bettor, hinder man did not ozlBb.’ In laying out the grounds, and in his 
f.mning operations. Tier ILijetty adds, ‘ The Prince was ably seconded by 
Mr. Toward, our Und btetrard for twenty-six years.’ 
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Prince found a delightful occupation from 184 j onwanlss,^ 
In truth he might have said, as Scott did of Abbotsford, 
‘ My heart clings to the place I have created. There is 
scarce a tree in it that does not owe its existence to me.’ 

His laboiu’s wore amply repaid by the results. His planta¬ 
tions, rich in an unusual variety of conifers and flowering 
shrubs, gladdened his eyes by the vigorous luxiuiauce of 
their growth, and in them the nightingale ‘ trilled her thich- 
warblcd note the siunmer long.’ Of all the songs of birds 
he loved those the most, listening for them ‘ in the happy 
peaceful walks he used to take with the Queen in the woods, 
and whistling to them in their own long, peculiar note, which 
they invariably answered,’ or sbinding out at night on the 
balcony, to hear their song {Notehythe Quern, Early Tears, 
p. 195). Every year the place grew in beauty and in charm; 
and so well were his measm-es taken for bringing the residts 
of the highest skill and science to bear upon the land, that, 
imlike most amateur agriculturists, he made Iris farming 
pay. In this result he took an especial pride. Any one with 
moans at his command can improve land, but to make costly 
improvements pay for themselves is the tost of practical 
forethought and wise economy, on which, in all human affairs, 
the Prince set the greatest store. 

Before settling down in town for the coming Parliamentary 
season, which promised to be one of imusual interest and 
activity, two of those visits were paid by the Queen and 
Prince, which afforded so much gratification to their hosts, 
and also to the inhabitants of the districts where they were 

* ‘ It is pleasant,’ says Lady Lyttelton, 'MTiting from Osborno (Oth August, 
1840), ‘ to see how earnestly Frinco Albert tries to do the best about this place, 
giving work to as many labourers as possible, but not making any haste, so 
as to make it last, and keep at a steady usofnl pitch, not to over-excite the 
market. His bailiff (I mean, of course, tbo Quoen’s) has dismissed qiiantities 
of men lately, because it is hnrvost time, that they may work for others, telling 
thorn all, that the moment any man is out of eniployinent, he is to come back 
here, and will, without fail, find work to do. This is doing good very wisely.’ 
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marie. The first of these was to the Duke of Buokingham at 
Stowo, to wliich they went on the 14th of Januaiy. The 
splendour of their reception was only equalled hy the con¬ 
spicuous coiutesy of the lordly owner of this magnificent 
place, who spared no effort to prove his devotion to the 
Sovereign, or his respect for her Consort, After a two 
days’ stay, and a brief return to Windsor Castle, the Queen 
and Prince went, upon the 20th, to visit the Duke of Wel- 
lingtou at Strathfiehlsayc, which, if less magnificent than 
Stowe, more than made up for this hy the interest which 
attaclied to its owner. The Duke had long looked forward 
to the pleasure of receiving Her Majesty under his roof, and 
it was obvious from all that passed on this occasion, that no 
higher gTatification could liave been given to Ids old age 
than to sec his rvish thus realised. ‘The Duke,’ wites 
Mr. Anson, ‘ takes the Queen in to dinner, and sits by Her 
Majesty, and after dinner gets up and says, “With Your 
Majesty’s permission, I give the health of Her Majesty,” 
and then the same for the Prince. They then adjourn to the 
library, and the Duke sits on the sofa hy the Queen for the 
rest of the evening, imtil eleven o’clock, the Prince and the 
gentlemen being scattered about in the library or the billiard- 
room, which opens into it. In a large conservatory beyond, 
the hand of the Duke’s Grenadier regiment plays through the 
evening.’ * 

After the usual two days’ stay, the Queen and Prince 
returned, on the 23rd of January, to Windsor Castle. The 

* Mr. Anson also notes, that the Duke, uniler provocation from certain 
‘ cniions impertinents,’ had put up a large notice in the grounds, desiring that 
people TvJio wish to see the house may drive up to the hall-door ami ring tho 
hell, hut that they are to abstain from walking on tho flagstones and looking 
in at the windows 1 The papers of tho day contiiued the following char.ic- 
teri'.tic reply hy the Duke to an application from some newspaper for .idmission 
to note tho particulars of the Eoyal visit: ‘ F. M. the Duke of 'Wollington 

presents his compliments to Mr,-, and begs to siiy he does not see what 

his house at iStrathfleldsnye has lo do with tho public press,’ 
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opening of Pavliamcnt was now imminent. ‘ On the 4th of 
Fehruaiy,’ the Prince writes to Stoclonar, ‘ Parliament is to 
ho opened, and then the Ministry will have their hands full. 
Peel proves himself a sagacious, honourable statesman.’ 

The Eoyal Speech, delivered hy Her Majesty in person, 
after referring to the recent visits of the Emperor of Eus&ia 
and the King of the French in very cordial terms, annoimced 
two great measures,—both of which might be expected to 
encounter the most formidable opposition. One of these was 
a scheme of fiscal Eefonn, based upon a continuance of the 
Income Tax beyond the term of three years for which it 
had been originally granted, while the other had for its aim 
the ‘ improving and extending the opportunities for academical 
education in Ireland.’ As the event proved, the financial 
programme of the Ministry, when developed, was found to be 
hasod on prmciples so sound, that its details were carried 
rapidly through Parliament with triumphant majorities. 
The other measiue was of a twofold character, proposing, 
on the one hand, the establishment of Colleges at Belfast, 
Cork, and G-alway, which should bo open to all without 
religious distinction, and, on the other, the increase of the 
annual gi’ant to Maynooth from 9 , 0001 . to 30,000i.; and it 
provoked such a stoim of opposition as could only have been 
withstood by a Minister who was not to be shaken by clamour 
from a deeply rooted conviction, and who at the same time 
felt that he had at his hack the support of a vast proportion 
of the independent thinkers of the country. 

The last of these measui-es lost to Sir Eohert Peel the 
support in the Cabinet of one of the most conspicuous of its 
members, Mr. (jladstone. It is thus that the Prince (8th 
Fehruaiy, 1846) announces the opening of the campaign to 
Baron Stockmar:— 


6 


• ■ t • 


"We have of late been very active. Peel has had 
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to reconstmct liis whole government, ISh. Gladstone has 
retired upon the Catholic question. He has no objection to 
the measure—nay, he will support it—hut thinks lie has 
written something in a book of his {The State hi its rela¬ 
tions with the Church, 1839) which prevents him from 
taking part in it as Minister. • . 

‘ The (loath of Lord St. Germans has removed Lord Elliot 
to the Upper House, and vacated the Secretaryship for 
Ireland. The following are the changes. Lord Lincoln has 
entered the Cabinet, and also Mr. Sidney Herbert as Secre¬ 
tary at War. Sir Thomas Fremantle is Secretary for Ire¬ 
land, Lord Dalhousie has become President of the Board of 
Trade, and Sir George Clerk Vice-President in his stead, Mr. 
Corry Secretary of the Admii-alty in room of Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, and Mr. H, Fitzroy (liothschild’s brother-in-law) 
Civil Lord of the Admindty, in room of Corry. Mr. Card- 
well (a most distinguished yoimg man) replaces Sir G. Clerk 
at the Treasury. ... Sir E. KnatchbuJl has stiE to be 
induced to resign, Mr. Bingham Baring to become Pay¬ 
master, and Lord Jocelyn to take his place as Secretary of 
the India Board. 

‘ Peel has opened the campaign well: the Queen’s Speech 
was very friendly towards France, and the address was 
carried mmine dissentiente, after a very bitter speech against 
the Ministry by Lord John. 

‘ The Catholic Question, the renewal of the Income Tax, 
and reduction of other duties by way of compensation, large 
additional votes for the Navy, are the chief items of the 
Ministerial programme. The Opposition, on the other hand, 

‘ The only important point on this Ue.vd preyed hy SSr. Giadetone in his 
speech on the Address (4th February, 1845) was tUs: ‘I have a strong 
conviction, speaking under ordinary ciruumstauces, and as a genoml rule, that 
those uho have borne the most solemn testimony to a particular view of a great 
constitutional question ought not to be parties responsible for proposals wliich 
involve a material dep.»rturo from them.’ Hansard, vol. Ixxvii. p. 79, 
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will make tUeir chief stand on the Grame Laws, and get up a 
popular feeling against the landowners hecause of their field 
sports.’ 

It was one, and not the least of Ihe merits of Sir Eohert 
Peel as a financier, that he had introduced the practice of 
heing ready with his Budget at a very early period of the 
Session. Accordingly, within ten days iifter Parliament met 
he was able to devolope to the House of Commons one of the 
boldest and most comprehensive schemes of fiscal Eeform 
which hafl e^'er been brought forward, in a speech, which will 
always be regarded as a masterpiece of clear exposition and 
weighty argiunont. The outlines of liis scheme arc sketched 
with such admirable closeness and precision in the letter by 
the Prince pre'^ently to be q^iioted, that any fmther statement 
of them would he superfluous. In the course of his speech, 
the Premier took occasion, in terms peculiarly gratifying to 
the Prince, to call attention to the fact, that the recent 
visits of Eoyal and Imperial personages had involved no 
additional expense to the coimtry. Thanks to his reforms 
in tlie administration and management of the Eoyal House¬ 
hold, which had established economy without abridging 
any of the appropriate mtmificence of the arrangements, the 
Pivil List had been fully adequate to the extra demands 
made upon it by the magnificent receptions given to the 
Sovereigns of Russia and France. No one knew better than 
Sir Eoheit Peel how much this result was due to the sagar 
city and firmness of the Prince, imdor circumstances of no 
ordinary difficulty, for he had been consulted by the Prince, 
and his approval secured, at every stage of the arrangements. 

‘ Here,’ said Sir Robert Peel, ‘ I may be permitted to say, that 
any Executive Government that would have a due regard to the 
exercise of a wise and jndioiona economy could not do better 
than follow the example which has been set them by the control 
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exercised over Her own expenditure by tlie Sovereign. A settle¬ 
ment was made of tbe Civil List on Her accession to the throne 
On the occasion of Her marriage no addition was made to that 
Civil List. It has pleased God to bless that marriage by the 
birth of four children, which has made a considerable additional 
demand upon the Civil List. In the course of last year thi’eo 
Sovereigns visited this country; two of Lhein the most powerful 
Sovoi'oigns in the habitable globe—the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of the Eronch. Tho.se visits of necessity created a 
considerable increase of expenditure; but through that wise 
S3''stem of econoinj', which is tho only source of time magniBcence, 
Her Majesty was enabled to meet every charge, and to give a 
reception to those Sovereigns, which struck every one by its 
magtiiBcencc, without adding one tittle to the hardens of tbe 
country. And I am not required on the part of Her Majesty, to 
press for tlie extra expenditure of ono single shilling on account 
of these unforeseen causes of increased expenditure. I ihink 
that to state this is only due to the personal credit of Her 
Majesty, who insists upon it that thoro shall he every magnifi¬ 
cence requu'sd by Her station, hut without incurring a single 
debt.’ 

In this language the Prince knew there was a triumph also 
for Baron Stookmar, who had guided the counsels of the 
Queen and himself in initiating and cai-rying through the 
Household reforms, which had been attended with such happy 
results. He therefore enclosed this part of the Minister’s 
speech in the same letter, which ga\e a summaiy of tlie 
Ministerial Budget:— 

‘ Dear Stookmar,— . , . Peel sm’prised the world with his 
financial statements the day before yesterday. The surplus 
is 5,800,000Z.; consequently, even although tho Income Tax 
should he taken off, despite the enormous reduction of taxes 
in the tariff of 1842, and again last year upon wool, sugar, 
&c., the revenue is brought up to such a condition as still to 
show a sitrplu'!. "What elasticity in the resources of this 
country and of trade generally I Emboldened by this great 
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result of his manipulationj he piirpo-p-, going hutlior, ii'k-; 
for the Income Tax for tlirce years more, aurl take- oft at 
one stroke all export dutich, iiiclufling- tho^e upon coals, tlie 
duty upon auctions, the whole duty of 300 per cent, upon 
glass, the whole import duties upon cotton, reduces the duty 
upon sugar from 28s. to 14s., lets in dye-noods and hoops fiee, 
and erases altogether from the Excise book .300 smaller 
articles, which, under the taiifif of 1842, pay customs duties. 
By tMs immense relief will be ghen to the poorer ck'ses, 
trade and industry will he revived, and in their elasticity Peel 
has such confidence, that he expects to he quite able by 1848 
to show an adequate revenue without tlie Income Tax. 

‘ In this state of matters he has asked for the Navy and 
Ordnance estimates an increase of a million and a half, to 
place England’s power at sea in a more worthy light before 
the world, whilst for the seciuity of our ports seven sail of 
the line are always to be available in the Channel, and three 
on foreign stations. I think that in this a renewed guarantee 
is given for tho peace of Emope. 

‘ I send herewith a portion of the speech which has refer¬ 
ence to the Court, and is said to have produced a good effect. 

‘Brighton, IflUi Fchniary, 1845’ 

Before this letter reached Baron Stockmar, he had replied 
to the Prince’s letter of the 8th. The measm-es which it 
announced had his entire sympathy. He was fully prepared 
for the outburst of quasi-religious excitement, which was 
certain to be provoked by the proposal of the increased gi-ant 
to Maynooth. But he had weighed its influence thoroughly, 
and felt confident that the time had come, when the highest 
conditions of state policy required that it should be met hy 
firm resistance. What he would have thought of a states¬ 
man who should Lave yielded to it may be seen by a pas-sage 
of his answer to the Prince. ‘Eeligious intolei'ance has 
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always lieeu to my miud tlie smest proof, that a man has no 
aptitude for the art of goveming men. This intolerance is 
partly due to weakness in the intellectual facidty, partly to 
want of a genial temperament {Gemdth), partly to both.’ 
He was glad, therefore, to tind that Peel, in bringing for¬ 
ward this measure, was not hampered by any hesitation or 
conflict of opinion among the members of his Cabinet. ‘ If 
lie only keeps bi.s health,’he says in conclusion, ‘and does 
not allow himself to be shaken from his opinions—that is, if 
on all occa'jions he resigns rather than give way to the un- 
reasouahle demands of hi.s own party, then I have no doubt 
be wiU weather llie Parliamentary campaign this time, as 
he did the last, wdth benefit to the country and honour to 
himself.’ 

Writing again to tho Prince a few days later ( 28 th 
I'ebruary) after he had read Peel's financial exposition, ho 
says:— 

‘ I follow with close attention the com’se of Peel’s financial 
measures. So far as I can form a judgment at this distance, 
lus principled appear thorougldy sound. Heaven grant him 
success! Ho deserves it, for he fights fairly, and whatever 
his enemies may say, he serves his coimtiy truly and un¬ 
selfishly. I honour, for my part, truth and unselfishness more 
than all else that gives worth to men. 

‘ Tliat part of his speech which referred to the Com-t I had 
already read, as also, somewhat later, another speech, which 
refers to Your Royal Highness alone. What can it he which 
has led to the re-opening of that report ? . . , Meanwhile, on 
this head I wite a word of warning and entreaty. Never 
abandon your fii-m, lofty, powei-ful, impregnable position, in 
order to run after trifles (tm SchmetterLmge zu luxsehen). 
You have the substance: stick by it for the good of your 
wife and children, and do not suffer yom'self to be seduced 
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even liy tlie -wishes of affection into bartering substance for 
sliow.’ 

The allusion in the concluding part of this letter is to 
the revival of an unfounded report, that the title of King 
Consort -was about to be conferred upon the Prince. It -was, 
no doubt, the fact that, so far hack as 1841, Her Majo'tj, 
painfully impressed by the anomalous position of the I’iiiice, 
luid wished that this might he dune. In the words of her 
own Journnl, (28th December, 1841), ‘He ought to be, and 
is above me in everything really, and therefore I wdsh that 
he should be equal in rank to me.’ Unknown to the Prince, 
she had fully camassed the subject with Baron Stockmar. 
She foiuid liim, however, strongly opposed to the suggestion; 
and, by Her Majesty’s desire, he took means to ascertiun 
the opinions of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen. They 
both concurred in the conclusion he had himself anived at. 
In common with himself, they felt how de-rirable it was to 
liave a clear recognition of the status of the Prince. But 
although there was nothing in the Constitution expressly 
against such a title, a King Consort without joint sovereignty 
would he a novelty, and no provision for such a conation of 
things existed in the Constitution. It was therefore decided 
to abandon the project, and to leave to time and circumstance 
to suggest some solution of the difficulty, w'hen the Prince 
should he better known by the nation, and the general current 
of opinion should justify some decided action. 

Her Majesty’s feeling on the subject could not he known, 
•even within the intimacy of the Court circle, without some 
hint of it finding its way into general society. Probably, too, 
the views of Sir Robert Peel were not unknown; and it may 
have been thought by his adversaries,—^ignorant and, it may 
be, disinclined to believe, how impossible it was for Her 
Majesty to be swayed in such a matter by any personal con- 
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wclerarinni!,—tliat advimtage might ho taken of Lis suppocerl 
hostility to Lor cherishefl nish to weaken his influence as a 
Minister. It is difficult, at least, to divine any other reason 
for the appearance, in the 2[oi'ni‘ng Chronicle, at this time, 
of a paragraph stating that it was rumoured, ‘ and wo believe 
on goof I authority,’ that the title of King Cousoit was about 
to be conferred upon the Prince. This, the paragraph con¬ 
tinued. with an obA-ioualy unMendly reference to the Prince 
himself, ‘ Anil, we presume, be preliminary to a demand for 
an increased grant.’ On the I7th of February, Mr. Peter 
Bortinvick put the tpiestion to Sii' Eobert Peel in the House 
of Commons, whether there was any truth in the rumour, 
adding. whUe he did so, ‘that it was sufficiently absurd to 
contradict itself.’ In reply, Sir Eobert said that if this were 
so, it Avas rather hard that he should be pAit to the ordeal of 
ansAvering the question. ‘ Inferences,’ be continued, ‘ were 
sometimes draAvn from silence, when, on the whole, silence 
would be the best possible course to observe; but to guard 
against the possibility of any erroneous inferences, he would 
state, for the information of the hon. gentleman, that that 
paragraiih was wholly without foimdation.’— Bansard, vol. 
Ixxvii., p. 530. 

In his reply to Baron Stockmar, the Prince was able to 
relieve the apprehensions upon this head, which had been ex¬ 
pressed by his friend. At the same time, he was able to give 
him an assurance on another subject, which could scarcely 
have been less gratifying, as it Avas in entire conformity 
with the views Avhich the Baron had himself expressed to 
Lord Aberdeen two years before, when, as already stated 
(p. 150, s-upm), they had discussed the suggestion that the 
Prince should be the next Commander-in-Chief. 

‘Dear Stockmar,— . . . The Eoyal Consort discussion 
was excessively unpleasant. The Mommg Chronicle con- 
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tiiineil an .uticlc aliiait it, “on Hit' Lp-t autlioiih," .iiiil -o 
inovokcd anu^\'pa]jt'rconti‘i)\er-y, and ultimat< Iv tlietj'it 'ttnii 
ot iMi. I’oitliniok. The ".uhject ■wa-, ii('\or di-Cii^'Lil Juk. 
and the ahair mu'-t ha\e been a phtc of Oiipo-itiou tat fit- 
to 'nueeze Peel between Victoiia and tlie public, lb , too, 
wa^ startled, and was afraid ‘-the autlionty” niif^ht hd\e 
emanated from tlie Coint. I seized the oppoitimity todisfU" 
the ipio'tion with him thoronghly, and also that of the Coin- 
maudeiship-in-Chief. . . . 

‘ With regard to the title, the up-hot wa=, that it i- power 
and not titles which are e-teemed here, that the iiublie au* 
inclined to attach ridicule to eierything of the suit, tli.ir 
tliere is a lack of good 2 Jieeedents, that there are great con¬ 
stitutional difficidtie®, &c. 

‘In regard to the Commander-bip-in-Chief,it was,that the 
Array would be greatly pleaded by it,—that politically it would 
be the best aiTangemont, but that I shoidd have to do the 
whole work myself, and must not delegate it to anybody 
elso, if I am to be a real gainer by the appointment,—tin t 
this woidd absorb all my time and attention, and it is a 
question whether it is light to sacrihee for such an offer the 
duties which I owe to Victoria and to the education of our 
children. 

‘ Peel regards my pieseut position as extremely good, and 
thinks that, all in all, Monarchy ne\er stood so rvell. He 
says, that despite the encroachments of demociacy, “there 
was something (considering the sex of the Sovereign, tlie 
private character of the family, &c.) in the position, that 
worked strongly on the feelings of the nation."’ ’ 

‘ Buclcjngh.im Palace, 9th March, 18td ’ 

By the middle of March, the financial measures of the 
Government had passed the ordeal of the House of Commons. 
Viewed as they Avere with the utmost favour by the great 
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hofly of Uie nation, this resnlt was not to he arrested 1)y the 
criticism to which some of the details were subjected by the 
advocates of particular interests which they threatened to 
affect, or by those who saw in them further signs of the Free 
Trade policy on which Sir Robert Peel had entered. But an 
incessant fire of im’ective and personal reproach from both 
sides of tlie House for the a<loption of a policy, against 
which so many of his former acts and speeches might he 
quoted, taxed his constancy and self-command to the utmost, 
iilinost overborne as he was by the weight and multiplicity of 
the claims upon his attention. ‘ Peel works so hard,’ Her 
IMajesty writes (‘iSth March), ‘ and has so much to do, that 
sometimes he says he does not know how he is to get through 
it all.’ ‘ In these days,’ the same letter says, ‘ a minister Hun 
require some encouragement, for the abuse and difficulties 
lit' has to contend with are dreadful.’ Under this feeling, 
Her Majesty had sent to her Minister for liis perusal a 
letter, speaking in warm terms of his policy, which she had 
received from King Leopold, and at the same time intimated 
her intention to act as sponsor to his grandchild, the son of 
J.iord and Lady Villiers. In his reply to this communicatLou 
(25th March), after acknowledging on behalf of Lady Peel 
and himself ‘the signal mark of Your Majesty’s gracious 
kindness and favour, which Your Majesty intends to confer 
upon them, and the family of Lord Jersey,’ Sir Robert Peel 
eontinnes:— 

‘ Sii- R. Peel is scarcely less obliged to Yotu- Majesty for your 
goodness in comtuunicatiiig to him the favourable opinion which 
Zing Leopold has boon pleased to express of the conrse of public 
policy, pursued with the sanction, and frequently under the special 
directions of Tour Majesty, by Sir R. Peel. His Majesty has an 
intimate knowledge of this coruitry, and is just so far removed 
from the scene of political contention here, as to be able to take a 
clear and dispassionate view of the motives and acts of public 
men. Sir R. Peel looks to no other reward, apart from Your 
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;Mitjt-sty'» I’nvomiilile opinion, than that posterity shall ht-reaft' r 
coiihrm the jiuljfiutnt of Kino; Leoiwld, rliat Sirli-Pofl wii' a 
trnu and. faithful sorvaiit of Yonr ilaje.sty, ami Uhod tin- jkjwi r 
committed, to him for the mnintcnancc of the honour and just 
pi’crogatives of the Croivn, and the ndvauecniont of the pnhlio 
welfare. Ho would indeed hare been utterly unworthy, if, aftt r 
the geiierona confidence and snjijmrt which ho ha>j iurariahly 
received from Your ilajesty, he could have used power for any 
other purposes! ’ 

A few days after this letter was written, the Maynooth Eill 
was inrroduced and read a first time on the Si'd of April. No 
one can look back at the debateswliich then commenced witli- 
oiit appreciating in their ftdl force ‘the abuse and difficulties’ 
referred to by Her Majesty, with which Sir liobert Peel had 
to contend. If the debates of more recent days are less ani¬ 
mated by invective, or less brilliant with the half truths of 
which epigrams are made, they are at least loss personal, aiul 
le.'S calcidated to embitter the clays and nights, which must 
under any circumstances be all too anxious, of the respon- 
bible advisers of the Crown. After six nights of stormy 
debate, the second reading of the Bill was carried on tlie 
18th of April, hy a majority of 147 in a House of 408 
members. At every subsequent stage the hostility to the 
measure was renewed, but without success, aud it was not 
tiU the 21st of May that it passed the third reading of the 
Lower House by a majority of 133. 

Writing fi'om Claremont to Baron Stockmar, on the 13th 
of Aijril, whilst the discussions on the second reading were at 
their height, the Prince says;— 

‘ Dear Stockmar,—. . . We are in the midst of the most 
fearful agitation. Sir Eobert has brought forward his May¬ 
nooth BiU, and has two-thirds of his own party against 
him. The Whigs are compelled to support him, but 
natm-ally they do this in such a way as to do him as much 
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harm as possible. Of bipfotiy, uncharitablenoss, intolerane(>, 
and siiifco there is no end. A whole torrent of Petitiojis 
laden with these is poured into Parliament. A single mem¬ 
ber laid 100 two days ago upon the table of the House of 
Onmmons, and of these several wore for Sir Ilobert’s impoacli- 
raent. (Gladstone speaks and votes now for tlic Bill, and 
strangely enough, although his doing so is at variance -with 
his most cherished feelings.® Sir Bobert Tnglis heads the 
Opposition, Lord Ashley, ]\Ii% Thomas Dinieombo, and 
l\Ir. Disraeli light in tire front ranks. . . . 

‘The Opposition (the Liberals, 1 mean) have given notice 
of a motion which Mr. Ward is to bring forward against Sir 
B. Peel’s Bill, to the effect “ that the money for the increase 
1 0 jMw vnooth should not be paid by the pc'ople, but. be taken 
from the revenues of the Pi-oU'staut Church in Irdand.” 
This is to ho so put, that the Tories can vote in favour of it, 
and so Pool bo loft in a pitiful minorit,y. lie, on tho other 
band, declares that ho will carry through tho Bill, and that 
goes a groat way. 

‘ Cliiremont, 13th April, 1816,’ 

The taunts which wore so freely hurled at the Premie]’ by 
friend and foe for adopting a policy of conciliation to Ireland 
at variance with so many of the old prejudices of the party, 
which lie was presumed to represent, wore no doubt tho legiti¬ 
mate weapons of party warffire. They left, it is true, the real 
ipiestion at issue—the inherent justice and wisdom of the 
measui’e—wholly untouched. But this could uiitigiite hut 
little tho pain of having to stand the brunt night after night 

“ ‘ Dooply choi'ishod prodilootions ’ nro Mr. GUdstono's wordfi, ,i?i ^ven in 
HiiusarJ’b raport of tho Miiyiiooth Buhnlo (lUli April, 1846), and thoy drow 
upon him tho flro of tlio Hon. Qoorgo .Smytlie, ono of tho foivmost nt thoMo 
brilliant skirmishers of tho Young Englmid parly, ’who in thosii days lost no 
opportunity of hiu’assing tho flanks of Sir Eoboct Poet’s administration, ovon 
when, as in this case, they voted for his meusMos. 
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of home thrusts like the following—comparatively tempernte 
as it was—anrltofocl at the same time how impossilile it was 
to meet them hy such arguments as are alone a\iiila1ile amid 
the passions of debate:— 

‘ All those fierce spirits,’ said Macaulay, speaking on the 14tli 
of April, ‘ whom you hallooed on to harass ns, now turn rmiiid 
ixmi begin to worry you. The Ornugeman raises his w!lr-^vho()|): 
Exeter Hall sots up its bray: Mr. hlacneile shudders to see more 
cosily clieor than ever provided for the priests of Bnal at tho 
table of the Queen: and the Protestant Operatives of Dabliiieall 
for impeachments in exceedingly bad English. But what did you 
e.xpcct ? Bid you think, when, to servo yom* tmn, yon called tho 
devil up, that it was as easy to lay him as to raise him ? Did 
you think, when yon wont on, session after session, thwarting and 
reviling those whom yon know to he ui the right, and flattering nil 
the worst passions of those whom yon knew to be in the wrong, 
that the day of reckoning would never come P It has come.’ 

Excellent rhetoric. But wliat statesman has not nt some 
time laid himself open to this species of personal reproach P 
Not all statesmen, liowover, have the courage not to he 
daunted hy it, even where higher considerations are at stake 
than a party triumph, or a consistency which, however re- 
spcctahle, is certainly iucoinpatihle with tho gro^vth of every 
active and observant mind. It is one of the functions of 1 he 
Bovercign of a Constitutional Monarchy, as these were under¬ 
stood hy tho Queen and Prince, especially in times of violent 
party conflict, to look at tho issnos raised hy great public 
measures with eyes undimraed by tlie clouds of party feeling, 
and to value them only as they arc, to the best of their 
judgment, designed for tho ultimate welfare of tho state. 
Satisfied of this, the Minister was most likely to command 
their respect who was not to he deterred hy ‘ihrt'ats of 
pain or rnin,’ or by the phantoms of opinions whicli he had 
outgrown, from doing what he conceived the actual ciroimi- 
si “nen*' of the hom’ s'“*‘rnpd t.r» demand. 
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Deeply sensible of the courage and distinguished ability 
with Avhich Sir Eobert Peel had vindicated the present 
ineaam’e, in the face of an opposition which numbered more 
than 100 of his OAvn party, and was envenomed by a rancour 
in which the amenities of public life woro too frequent ly for¬ 
gotten, Her Majesty had considered whether there wore any 
means by which she could mark her sense of the importance 
of the measure, and also her confidence in the Minister who 
had brought it forward. With this view, Lord Aberdeen 
was asked, wliether it would be desirable on public grounds, 
and personally gratifying to Sir Eobert Peel, to offer him 
the Order of the Oaidcr. Tlie only difficulty entertaini'd hy 
Lord Aberdeen was Oie personal scruple which he had reason 
to anticipate, from what he knew of his friend and leader, 
luiglifc he felt about accepting an disUnguishod an honour. 
He therefore undertook to sound him upon the subject. The 
result is well known. If ho could think, was Sir Eobert 
Peel’s reply, that to accept would forwai-d the mc'asmo he 
liad in hand, and thereby advance tbo service of tbo Kove- 
reign, be should not hesitate to do so. But ho saw no reason 
for such a conclusion. It wa^i well known, that ho possessed 
Her Majesty’s ooniidonce, and the general iinpression to that 
effect would not be strengthened by this mark of her favour. 
As far as personal feeling went, he would rather decline it. 
He sprang from the people, and was essentially of the people, 
and such an honour in his case would he misapplied. His 
heart was not set upon titles of honour, or social distinctiona. 
His reward lay in Her Majesty’s confidence, of which by 
many indications she had given him the fullest assurance, 
and when be loft her service the only distinction he coveted 
was, that she should say to him, ‘ You have been a faithful 
servant, and have done yoiu* duty to your country and to 
myself.’ 

The Maynooth Bill was still in Committee, when Paiiia- 
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merit adjourned for the Wljitsun holidays on the 9th of May. 
Tlic next day the Prince writes to Baron Stockmar:— 

‘ Dear Stockmar,—Hero we are at the Whitarm holidays, 
when the weaiy combatants in Parliament and the tired-out 
epicureans fly from town for a little fresh air. We do 
the same, exhausted partly by business, partly by the so- 
called social pleasm'os, and are off at noon to-day to the Isle of 
Wight with Charles (Prince Leiningen), who has been with 
us for four days, and the two oldest children. Osborne is 
bought, and, with some adjoining farms, which wo have also 
bought, makes a domain of 1,500 acres in a ring fence. 

‘ The religious warfare continues, but Peel is a gainer by 
the lengthened duration of the debate, which is now ad- 
jomued to the 19th, as the excitement, which has been in a 
great measure produced by extraneous stimulants, will not 
hold out BO long. 

‘ The weather is friglitfully cold and disagreeable, still both 
crops and grass promise well. 

‘ Bndcingliain Pnliico, Kith May, I84S,’ 

The prediction here made that the Ministry gained by the 
diu'iition of the Debate was verifled by the result. This was 
sluuvn by the large majority in a very full house, which 
mai’kcd its flnal stage in the House of Commons, and by an 
equally overwhelming majority on the third reading (16th 
June) in the House of Lords. 

It is said by Mr. Disraeli, in his lAfo of Loi'd Gm'ge 
Bentinck (Chapter T.), that, ‘practically speaking, the Con¬ 
servative Government at the end of the Session of 1845 was 
stronger than even at the oommencement of the Session of 
1842.’^ Such was not, however, the opinion of its leader. 


’ The reet of the paragrapli, ns roprosonting the view taken of the sitniition 
hy one who w.is perhapb too warmly engaged in the struggle to see its whole 
lioui'ingB, is not unimportant. ‘If they had forfeited the hearts of their ad- 
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WotwitliRtanrlitip; the success of his chief raeasurcs, the events 
of the session had heon axifficieut to satisfy Hir Rohort Peel 
tliat his tenure of office liad })ecoino most precarious. Jlis 
own position there was uncomfortahle and uncertain, and he 
tirought it Jlis duty at tliis time to prepare tlic Queen and 
the Prince, tlirougli the medium of Lord Aliordeen, for tlio 
jwssihility of a Ministerial crisis. Notliiug, lie explained, 
hut a conviction of the absolute necessity for a cliange woidd 
induce him to subject Her Majesty to tlio emliarrassment wliich 
it involved, but the condition of parties was such, tliat at any 
moment it might becomo inevitable. 

It lias long been acceiited as understood, that it was Sir 
Robert Peel’s opinion, in common witli tliat of Mr. Canning, 
that the Prime Minister should he in the, House of Commons, 
Such was his opinion for a great part of liis career; hut liis 
pxperionoo of the last four years liad led him to a dilfei'ont 
conclusion. Among Mr. Anson’s Memoranda of tliis period, 
lie reports a conversation with Lord Ahordeen, in which tliis 
change in Sir Eohert Peel’s views was fully canvassed. The 
amount of work imposed upon the Jii-st Minis! er in the House 
of Commons, in addition to what he had to go through else¬ 
where, was loo great for any human strength. In the House 
of Lords the Premier would escape the necessity for hoiiig 
in a position to vindicate all the details of administration, 
and to answer tho multiplicity of questions on nil sorts of 
subjects, the putting of which has almost degenerated into a 
vice. He had therefore come to the conclusion that it was 
there he ought to he. 

In Ms own case he found it less embarrassing to take the 
whole load in the House of Commons, than to delegate any 

horeiita, Uioy had not lost thoir votes; while both in Pariianiont and in the 
country they had swccoodod in appropriating a mass of loose suiiorflciiii upiniuii 
not truinmellod by party ties, and which complacontly rocoguisod in thur 
nu'Ofein’os the gradual and moderate fulfilment of a Utitudinarian iiolicy both 
in (MnuH'li “Tir] 
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2 )ari of this duty to suliordinale mcmhcrs oi' the Caliiuot. 
11(3 liad, accordingly, done so, except hi respect to the Home 
Office, whore evcrytliiugwas left to Sir Jiimch trraliam. The 
fatigue was overwhdming of getting up ciisei daily, to 
answer quest ioua, many of them, especially in regard to 
Foreign Politics, on subjects wholly new to him. hluch as 
he liked ids position, he was often worn out with the strain 
upon his brain and feelings, baited and liadgered as he -was 
by both sides of the Houses, and, if ho had only his own 
inclination to consult, lie would be glad to he relieved of his 
responsibilities. The old landznarks of party were rajiidly 
disa]jpcaring; and, but that all experience was adverse to 
Coalitions, he would have looked fiirward to the proba])ility of 
a fusion of parties, as, except on the question of the Irish 
Cl lurch (which, again, was regardixl with conflicting views by 
men of both sides), there was hardly a shade of difference in 
their opinions. 

The events of the next few months shoived how well 
grounded were Sir Kohert Peel’s anticipation that a iSIiiiis- 
torial crisis was not far off. Ho had carried the great 
nieasuvos of the Session, including that for the Endowment 
of what had at once been donoimced liyits religious opponents 
as ‘ the godless College's,’ hut his success had been due to the 
votes of the Opposition. Even those for whose imiui'diate 
advant!ig(' his Irish policy had been designed, accepted with 
a grudge the hoou which was offered to them, and already 
appreh('nsions wore entertained by far-sighted politicians, 
that it would not he attended with the healing influences 
upon Irish party feeling which Imd been anticipated. This 
seems to have struck Baron Stockmar, and found exiiression 
in the following letter to the Prince. The letter to which it 
is an answer has, unfortunately, not been preserved:— 

‘ So far as distance and my imperfect means of information 
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allow, I follow tlie courso of public events anxiousily and 
closely. That in the Irish question,—^tho vital one of all,— 
my good Sir Itobert has had, relatively speaking, but a 
moderate success, troubles me. Again and again I ask 
myself to wliat this shortcoming is mainly due. I may be 
wrong, and my opinion, I fem-, may moreover appear to Sir 
Robert like presumption, stiU I cannot refrain from avowing, 
that to me the main reason of the inadequate I'osnlt seoins to 
he this, that a political quchtion which is iulimatoly mixed 
up with the essonco of Catholicism is liaiidled l)y a Protes¬ 
tant Minister and a Frotesiant majority, lly tlu' nature of 
things ISir Robert cannot got out of liis Protestant skin, and 
just as little can the Protestant majority of the Iloiise of 
Commons do so. I iliercforc cliargc the Minister as well as 
his advisers with lacking true knowledge of t/ho nature of 
Catholicism; and in an emorgonoy like the prcisout an iul i- 
mato knowledge of its nature is of the utmost importance, 
for all logislativo measm-ca which ilio Minister can bring 
into play, for the puj'pose of establishing a good relation be¬ 
tween Protestant England and tlie Catholics, must in all 
respects be framed from tiro Catholic point of view. Wove 
I an English Minister, hef()re I decided on adoirting any 
legislative measure, I would enuso imiuiry to ho made by a 
Catholic on whoso loyalty as well as his political sagacity 
I coidd rely, whether the measiun were really in substance and 
form calculated to meet Catholic wants and feelings; and, 
acting upon this conviction, I would, for example, have en¬ 
trusted the initiative in the preparation of the Bequests Bill 
(if possible) to a Catholic, rosoi’ving to the Goveminont thc^ 
defensive control over it, 

‘ In the present phase of the Irish entanglement, the Con¬ 
fessional Question assiunes a merely secondary place. The 
entanglement itself is essentially a state question, incliKh’nff 
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no doubt a leligious olemcut of consideralile moment, but 
still primarily a political question, which can only be decided 
in the arena of practical politics. Nothing would more 
retard its satisfactory decision, than that the Confessional 
element, either through intrigue or blunder, should accpiire 
a predominating influence in the discussion. Then most 
assiu-edly it woidd cease to be a special home British ques¬ 
tion, and woidd drop into the category of tlie Confessional 
controversies of tlio day, and at tire same time thi-ow one 
very lieavy weight the more into the scale of those Confes¬ 
sional wranglinga of which the Protestant section of Great 
Britain has already too many. 

‘ Vicnuii, lOlli Juiiu, ISIS.’ 

The state of Ireland had by this time again become a 
source of great uneasiness, It liad been hoped that the 
Queen wovdd, in the course of the autumn, have been able to 
carry out her well-known desire to visit the country. In 
May an Address by the Corporation of Dublin had been pre¬ 
sented to Her Majesty, in which it was stated tliat the mere 
riunour that she intended to visit Ireland had filled every 
heart ivith gladness; and they pledged themselves, that, 
‘ warmly as she had been gi’eeted elsewhere, her Irish sub¬ 
jects shoidd not be exceeded in the true and hearty welcome, 
which with united voice shovrld hail her on landing on their 
shores.’ That they had the best reason for giving this as¬ 
surance hooamo very apparent, when, in a subsequent year, 
the contemplated visit was paid. But, in the reply to this 
address, the Queen, wliile assuring them, that ‘ whenever she 
miglit bo enabled to receive in Ireland the pr-omised welcome, 
she should rely with confidence upon the loyalty and affection 
of her faithful subjects,’ was tmahle to assign a date for what 
was looked forward to with so much eagerness. The condi- 
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lion of the counliy was far fiom satisfactory. Tlio Repeal 
Agitation liarl heeii resumed, agrarian cj-iine was on tlio in¬ 
crease, and an niiusuall}’ wet siumner wth (ho pros[)c-et of a 
bad harvest, and the tirst symptoms of the pot id 0 disease, 
wliich was soon to play so disastrous a part in tlie liistory of 
the country, had not tended to improve tho aspect of affairs. 
Once more, therefore, it was deemed advisable to postpone 
the Royal visit; and, in its stead, a plan was iornu'd for a 
brief tour l)y Avay of the Rhine to Saxony—a eonnl-ry which 
had naturally a strong attraction for the Queen, as the home 
of so many of her kindre(4 and still more as the hirth-jihice 
of the Rriuce. 

Meanwhile, the progress of events was watehed ])y both 
tile Queen and Prince with no ordinary anxiety. Nor was 
this diminished by the apprehension, that tlio management 
of affairs might soon pass from the hands of a statt'sniiin, 
whose sagacity had been proved by the increased prosperity 
of tho country since his accession to power in Ift-ll, and 
whono single-minded devotion to its host in(.erosts tiny had 
such good reason to know. The work of tho Session was 
virtually over, when the Prince wrote to Baron Stockmar as 
follows:— 

‘Bear Stockmar,—Onr property pleases us hettor and 
bettor every day, and is a most appropriate place of vosideiici' 
for us. It gives us the opportimity of inspecting the Ex¬ 
perimental Squadron (wliich consists of 6 sail of tho line, 
4 frigates, and several stoam-vessoLs), and of having it 
manoeuvred before us. Since the war no such fleet has been 
assembled on the English coast, and it has this additional 
interest, that every possible now invention and discovery in 
the naval dcpoi-tment will he tried, 

‘ In politics we are di’awing near the close of one of the 
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jLioit remarkable fiitlings of Paiiiameut. Peel bas canicil 
througli everything witli immense majorities, but it is ct'r- 
lidn he has no longer any stable Parliamentary support. 
His party is rpiito broken up, and the Opposition has as 
many different opinions and principles as heads. 

‘ iJnckinglmm Biilaca, IStli Jiily, 1845.’ 



CHAPTER XI7. 


OjT the 9th of August Parliament was prorogued hy the 
(incpu. in. person; and the same evening Her Majesty and 
tile Prince, attended hy Lord Ahordeen and Lord Liverpool, 
Lady Hainsborough, Lady Canning, Mr. Anuson, cand Sir 
Jaraes Clark, sailed from Woolwich for Antwerp in the Royal 
yacht. Two days before Lord Campbell liad asked in the 
Hoirse of Lords, wliother it was not Her Majesty’s intention, 
before leaving England, to appoint Lords Justices for tlio 
Administration of the Royal functions during her absence 
abroad, a measure which he contended was dtiinauded hy 
constitutional precedent. Tlie reply of the Lord Clumcollor 
(Lyndhurst) negatived the assiunption that any such proce¬ 
dure was enjoined hy the Constitirtion, or lerpiiied by prece¬ 
dent. On the occasion of the Royal visit to Eu, the opinion 
of Sir Frederick Pollock .and Sir William Follett luid been 
taken; this was the conclusion then arrived at, and in whicli 
lie himself entirely ooncuiTed. The question was simply one 
of expediency. Whatever might with perfect propriety have 
been required in former reigns, when the Continent was in 
a troubled state, and journeys were difficult and tedious, no 
necessity for such a formality existed now, when all was 
tranquil, and the Queen coidd return in two days from the 
farthest point to which she was going. Her Majesty was to 
he accompanied, moreover, by a Secretary of State, and any 
act wliich she could do as a Sovereign, would have as much 
validity and effect if done on the coutineut of Europe as if 
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it were done wit.hin her own dominions. With, this ejqda- 
nation, the point raised by Lord Campbell appears to have 
been taken as definitively settled.! 

The previous fortnight had been passed by the Queen and 
Prince in their new island home, whore the delicious air and 
tho beautiful scenery of the southern side of the island were 
especially welcome after the agitations of the last few months. 
They came up to town on the 8th; and tlie Queen’s Journal 
of that day, in its simple record of the feelicgs of Her Majesty 
in parting for a time from her homo and children, speaks 
with irresistible eloquence of the happiness and charm with 
wliich the Prince’s devotion had surrounded her domestic 
life. 

' FriJiiy, August 81 1846. 

‘ A very fine morning when we got up. Both Vicky and. 
darling AUco were with me while I dressed. Poor, dear Puss 
would mucli have wished to go with us,—and often proposed 
how she might go, and said, “Why am I not going to 
Germany ? ” Most willingly would I have taken her, and I 
wished much to have taken one of dearest Albert’s children 
with us to Coburg; but the journey is a serious undertaking’, 
particularly tho first time, and she is very young still. But 
wliat chiefly decided us is the visit to the King of Prussia, 
whore I could not have looked after her. All four’ cnildren were 

* In illuslviilion of Iiis iirgiimonl, tliiit tho formor prnctice lofoiTod to hy 
Lord O.impboll laid toon dictiitud (.ololy by Iho pecnlinr eircxim&timcuE. of t)io 
timo, Lord Lyndhxirfat linvo advrrtisl to tho hict thixt in boforo 

Hotting out oil Ihu Eoyiil I’rogrohs, which iiicludod tho f.imoua visit to Kniil- 
•woi’th, Quocu JUliziiboth wroto to tho Lord Mayor of Loudon, that slio had up- 
poitibwl for Iiisiihsistnnce,‘dxu'iiig this time of our pi’ogross and absuiico in 
I'oniolu piii'tb from tlicnco, Iho Ari'hbi.'.hop of C.uitorlmry, tho Bisiiopof Lotidan, 
nudothorB .... th.it they shall join \iitli you lodoviso .... for quioL order 
to be oontinned in oiu- said city.’ As in the insLancos oiled by Lord Campbrll 
whero the Hoveroign had gone out of tho hingdoui, tho oljrct in this case 
inaiiifcBtly was to moot any sudden umorgoucy, at a fimo when IhomcanH of 
triivalling made it impusaiblo for Uw Sovoruign to return lupidly to the scat of 
goreriiraent. 
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mill us at breakfast—aflcr which I f^ve Lady LyUclton my 
last instructions, and then with a heavy hcait wc hade them 
all adieu in the Hall. Poor little Vicky seemed very sorry, 
hut did not cry. ... It was a very painful inomoiit to drive 
away with the three poor little things standing at (he door. 
Grod hless them and protect them, which He will! And they 
arc in excellent hands. Our dear Oshorno is so lovely and so 
eujoyahlc, thatwc left it with the greatest regret. . . . We 
reached Iluckingliam Palace at one. Ifvcrythiiig so deierted 
and lonely heie, and I miss the poor children so much.’ 

Sir Eohert Peel was able in the course of tlio same day to 
give Her Majesty the most siitisfuetory ashuraiices, that she 
left the country both ])rosi)erous and ha]ipy. His Irish 
measures in particular had to ail appearance alicady begun 
to produce a tranquillising effect, and both Protestants and 
Catholics were combining in approval of the coutoraplated 
Colleges, which wore to be immediately proceeded with. There 
was nothing, therefore, (0 damp the pleasure with which the 
Eoyal ti'avcllcrs looked forward to their German tour. 

After a rough passage, tlio Royal yacht anchored hefore 
Antwerp about six on the evening of the lOlh. It was 
‘a pouring melancholy evrming,’ says tho Queen’s Journal, 
‘when wo went np after dinner, but neverHudeas the, jjoor 
people have illuminated Antwerp witli those triangular illu- 
ininatious on the tops of long poles, as they did when wo 
were hero before.’ Next day, tho same record continnos, ‘ wc 
got up at half-past five. The morning was cheeiicss, blowing, 
grey, and rainy. Wo hroakfastod at six, and at half-past wo 
loft the yacht, and wore amazingly danced ahout even for tho 
few yards wo Lad to go in. the rivor to the landing-place. 
Wo wore received by a guard of honour, and immediately 
proceeded in Undo’s carnages to tho railroad. Passing 
through Antwerp put me so much in mind of two years ago, 
—the woiaen in their hats and caps and cloaks, with their 
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jngs of Tirasri, going to market, all looking so pretty and 
foreign—and to me so amusing and delightful, as everything 
new and interesthig is.’ 

At Malines the Royal party was met hy the King and 
Queen of the Belgians, who accompanied them as far as 
Verviors. Every point of beauty or interest in the fine 
coimtry through which the railway passes was noted- 
triiards of honour saluted at every station, and the numerous 
timnols between Liege and Verviers through which the 
traveller is swept from one lovely valley to another were 
lit up with lamps and torches. At the Prussian frontier, the 
train was met by Lord Westmoreland, our Prussian Ambas¬ 
sador, and the Chevalier Bunsen, together with the gentlemen 
of the Prussian Court, who had been appointed to attend 
upon tlie Queen and Prince, while on Prussian ground. ‘ To 
hear the people speak German,’ writes the Queen,® ‘ and to 
see the German soldiers, &c., seemed to mo so singular. I 
overheard people saying that I looked “ Sehr Enyliaoh ” (very 
English). . . . The country about here put me much in 
mind of England,—no high hills, and the same sort of fields 
and meadows.’ 

The Queen and Prince were met at Aix-la-Chapcllo by 
the King of Prussia. With liim were the Prince of Prussia, 
Prince William (tho King’s uncle), Prince Frederick (the 
King's first-cousin and son of the Queen of Hanover), his son 
Prince Alexander, and many gentlemen in uniform. ‘In 
tho room of the station were assembled all the authorities, 
the Clergy, Catholic and Lutheran, and a nimibcr of young' 
ladies dressed in white, one of whom, a daughter of tho 
Burgomaster, recited some complimentary verses.’ After 
visiting the Cathedral and other interesting buildings in tho 
town, by which time evening was drawing on, tho journey 

^ The extract!, given in this chapter, nnlcBS otherwise mentioned, ore from 
Her Majesty’s Journal. 
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was resumed. In Cologne the reception was most onUiii- 
fiiastic. The city had to be crossed in cari'iag’cs, Tlio narrow 
streets wore thronged with people, and decorated with 
streamers, and for a part of the distanc(‘ the autlioritics liad 
caused the roadway to he sprinklod with can do Cologne,— 
whether to di'^gniso the 2 >rovcrhial fragrance of the place, or 
ill honour of ilie great local inanufiicLure, uiay ho loft to con¬ 
jecture. ‘The King,’ Her Majesty writes, ‘never has an 
escort,, and the iieoiilc are w'onderfiilly well heluivnd.’ 

From Cologne tlio Hriihl station was readied hy railway 
ill iifleon minutes. Hero the Eoyal ^lurty alighted, and drove 
to the Palaei'. ‘One drives into the Hall, where a truly 
nuigiiifieent, marble staircase liegins, wliicli, like tlio rest of 
tile Castle,is in roeoeo style. The (iueen,Princess of Ihaissia, 
Archduke Frecloiiok of Austria, the Huchess of Anludt- 
Dos^au with hov daughter, and the whole Court in stiito 
received us and sliowed us upstairs. . . . We went/ into one 
of the salons to hear the splendid Zapfn)V‘Hlrmh (tattoo) 
performed before tlic T’alaco, by 500 musicians (military), the 
plaoo being illuminated witli torehos and lamps of coloured 
glass, which Jiad a siileudid elfect. The evening was lovdy, 
and the whole thing (ho llni*st of the kind 1 over wit¬ 
nessed, They played “ (lod save the (Jiioen,” and it was 
lietter played than I ever heard it. So, too, thonglit Lord 
Aberdeen.’ 

Next day the Qui'on’s Jmmial jiroceeds:—‘ We felt, so 
strange to be in Germany at hist, and at lU'iihl, which 
Albert said ho used to go and visit fi'oiii Honu. . . . Imuio- 
diately after breakfast wc drove to the railroad (Albert with 
the King), tlie Queen, tho Archdiiko (who has Leon sent 
liere to coinpliment me), and the Prince of Prussia with me, 
and wont liy rail to Tlonn. From Uio station wc drove i o tho 
house of Princo Fiirslenbiirg, a very rich and influential man, 
where we wore received by the Prince and his wife, . , . 
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j\Iany gentlemen connected with the University, and who Iiad 
known Albert, were there, and were pre«>entcd to me, winch 
interested me much. They were greatly delighted to &ee 
Albert, and pleased to see me. Among it them were Uni^er- 
fcitats-Eichter Salomon, Bettlunaim-Hollweg, Professor Wal- 
ther. I felt as if I knew them all, from Albeit having told 
me so much about them. We stepped on to the balcony 1 o 
see tlie unveiling of Beethoven’s Statue, in honoiu- of which 
great festivities took place, concerts, (£c. But, unfortimatclv, 
when the statue was uncovered, its back was turned to us. 

FniftchutMTi fired a, feu dejoie, and a chorale was sung. 
The people cheered us, and dear Albert most particulailv, 
who is beloved here; and the band played a ‘ Dusch ’ at the 
same time, which is a flourish of trumpets, and is always 
given in Germany, when hoaltlis are drunk, etc. Fiom here 
wo drove with the King and Queen,—only a few of oiu' suite* 
iollowing—to Albert’s former little house. It was such a 
plea&iu’e for me to be able to see this hotr-e. We went all 
over it, and it is just as it was, in no way altered. . . . We 
wont into the little bower in the garden, from which you have 
a boautifid view of the Krouzberg, a convent situated on the 
top of a hill. Tho Siebm Gehirye (Seven Mountains) you 
also see, but the view of them is a good deal built out.’ 

The same feeling which made the sight of the Prince’s old 
rooms, and of his old friends and masters, so delightful to 
the Queen, gave a keen ini^crest to the other features of the 
locality. Poppelsdorf, with its Museum of Minerals, &c., 
its beautiful terrace fragrant with oKinge-ldossomi, its fine* 
view of the distant Sieben Gebirye ,—the pretty suburbs of 
Bonn itself, were duly visited; and the ‘ wild-looking students, 
with long hair and a pipe,’ and the women with their 
‘ cmdous caps and handkcrcMels,’ did not escape their share 
of notice. 

At four o’clock the same day a great hancpiet was given iit 
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iho Palace, at ■wliioli, in addition to numcrouH lioyal licrson- 
agas, all tlio most distinguialied residents in Bonn and Cologne 
wove present. Tlio King, by nature an orator of a liigli ordei', 
seized the opportunity to propose tlio lioallli of liis Eoyal 
guests, in language which was woU calculated to excite iho 
wannest enthusiasm:— 

‘ Ooutlemcn,’ ho fl-aid, ‘fill your glasses ! There is a word, of 
inetiivossihio swcotiicss to British as well as to riermaii lioarts. 
^I'liirty years ago it echood on the heights of Waterloo from 
British and Qcriiiau tongnes, after days of hot and desperate 
iighting, to mark the glorious triumph of our hrotlierhood in 
arms. Now it resounds on tlio hanks of onr fair Rliiue, amid 
the blessings of that peaeo which was tho hallowed fruit, of tho 
great couiliot. That word is, Violorm! Gmitlomeu, drink to 
tho health of Her Majesty the Quouu of tliu United Kingdom of 
Oreat Britain and Ireland (bowing gmroftilhj to the Queen), and 
(nmlcing his gla'is ring, (leeonling to German wont, ngtiiusl the gluss 
of Prince AlhuH) to that of lier august Consort.’ 

‘The Queen,’ writes Bunsen, wlio wus present, ‘howod 
at the first word, but much lower at the second. I[(u-eyes 
brightened through tears, and, as tho King was taking his 
seat again, she rose and bout towards him and kissed his 
cheek; then took her seat again, with a boiuuing ooimtc- 
iianoe ’ (Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 88). 

The festivities of tho day did not conclude with the dinner. 
Cologne was enfite, and illiuninations on tho grandest scale 
had been prepared, Thithor accordingly tlie royal party 
went by rail, and embarked in a steamer upon tho rivor to 
see tho illuminations to tho best advantage. A consi ant blaze 
of coloured lights, rockets, and salutes of ovevy kind dazzled 
tho eye and stunned tlie car. Tho houses were many of tliem 
lit up so as to appear red hot, and the majostio Cathedral 
seemod to glow with fire. All this reflocLod in tho steely 
waters of the Ehine produced tho moat splendid ofl'ect, which 
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not c\ en tlie drizzle of a pretty continuous rain was able to 
desi roy. ‘ The beauty of the scene,’ Mr. Anson writes, ‘ was 
so fascinating tliat one quite forgot one was getting wet 
through, with the prospect of a long jomnoy before getting 
home.’ 

No evil consequences ensued. It was long past midnight 
before Bruhl was reached; but by 10 o’clock next morning 
the Jioyal party were on their way to a great Concert at 
Bonn, which formed one of the important incidents of the 
Beethoven Festival. ‘ Unfortimately,’ the Queen writes, 
‘ i hough very well executed, there was but very little of 
Beethoven;—only part of one of the Symphonies, brought 
into a Cantata by Liszt, and the Overture to Egmont 
directed by Spohr. From hero we drove to the University, 
where were dram up all the Professors, who were all presented 
to me, and many of whom had taught my beloved Albert, 
and spoke with pleasure and pride of my all in all—Professor 
Harries, Professor Perthes (from Ootha), Professor Arndt, a 
most distingnishod and amiable old man—^Professor Breiteu 
stein, who taught Albert thorough bass, . . . yoveral of the 
students wore there in tho fine dross they wore at the Beethoven 
P’ostivnl, with tlie rapier in their hands; many fine young 
men, with loose liair, and beards and moustaches, and most 
with Sabelhiebe (sword-cuts) across their faces. It interested 
mo exceedingly.’ Later in the day a visit was paid to 
Cologne Catliedral, whore tho Queen and Prince were received 
by Archbishop Geisel in full canonicals, who addressed his 
Koyal visitors in a speech which Her Majesty says was ‘ very 
good.’ This was not tho only speech upon tho occasion. 
The great movement to raise funds for the completion of the 
building, which has since advanced it far towards completion, 
was then in its first vigour. AH the local Associations for the 
purpose had lined the route to the Cathedral, and before the 
Queen and Prince left the buiidin»>: the head of these societies 
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( Dmn-Bau Vmlne) addressal tliom in a spopoh, coached in 
the very marked local dialed(/(Tolnei' ;S^)7tr/tc),and])roMiuicd 
them with the medals of the ditferent yocielies. On iheiv 
return to Bruhl, the Queen found to her deliglit that the 
King and Queen of the Belgians had ai’ri\ed. ‘ It seems,’ 
she writes,‘like a dream to th«'mand to me to see each other 
in Germany.’ A great Concert coneludi'd the evening. 
Meyerhoer condiicied in person, and a Cantata hy him, 
eomjjosed for the occation in honour of oiiv (Jueen, vvas sung 
hy Staudigl, Piscliek and ollicrs. Among tlio j)erfoi'niers in 
the Conceit, were .Tenny Lind, JMadauie Viardot, and Liszt. 

‘ A lainy, de,spairing moraing’ imxt day augured hadly for 
thoEoyal progress up tho Rhine; hut liefore the steamer in 
which the passage was to he made got under weigh, the sky 
cleared, and all tJmt noble series of variisl and heautifnl 
landsoapos helweeen Jionn and Cohlontz was st'en to per¬ 
fection. At EhrouLreitsiein, a storm of eannonading saluted 
tho Royal girosls, which Wiis answered hy the i.liimders of all 
the surrounding forts. A brisk muskelvy fire broke out also 
from about 20,000 troops, and lirought vividly home to (he 
imagination tho din and lurid sphmdoin's of a hat tie. The 
clouds, as usual after so much firing, began to break, and 
heforo Scliloss Stolzcnfels, the King of Jhaisaia’s Caslli*, a 
few miles above Cohlontis, was reached, heavy rain had set in. 
Kot often, if over, even upon the Rhino, has so distinguisln'd 
a freight been borne along its waters,—tlireo Queens, tho 
Queens of England, Prussia, and Belgium—two Kings, those 
of Prussia and Belgium—a Prince Consort, an Archduke, 
and tho Prince and Princess, whom wo now know as Emperor 
and Empress of Gennany. Many eminent personages ac¬ 
companied thorn; of whom not the least distinguished was 
Baron A. von Humboldt.^ Among the guests at tho Castle 

• 'rtiis wtis not tho only orension on which tho rrinoo mul l[umhnl(lt, for 
whom ho natur.illy ontcrtaiuocl a profouncl (idmiwtiou, ‘tVIwt u loss,’ ho 
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■were Prince and Princess Metternicli. ‘ The Prince I found ’ 
(■\vriLes the Queen) ‘ much older than I expected, and laying 
do-\vn the law very much, and speaking very slow, hut very 
amiahle.’ Of the exquisite 'vdew from the Castle, Her Majesty 
naturally speaks with rapture. Not even the rain, which 
continued throughout the following day, could roh it of its 
charm. 

Next morning (Saturday, the ICth of August) a gleam of 
sunshine broke out as the Queen and Prince left Stolzonfels, 
accompanied by the King and Queen of Prussia, and the other 
Hoyal personages who were to see them on board, but before 
they had reached their yacht at Capellen, they had again to 


■ttintos to tho I’rinccss Imporial of Prussirf, (11th M.iy, 1859) ‘ is the o'^collont 
llvunliu'dt! You luid Jlorlin will hoth miss him graitly, iiud I um gliid tli.it 
ivu hud another opiiortniiity^if seeing him List sununtr. People of this kind 
do not giw upon every biiah, and they are tho gwco and glory of a ooimtry 
aiKl a century.’ It must have been a grait pain to Iho i’rinpp to diseovsr soon 
ufteriv.ii’ds, how little ho -was understoodhy tho antlior of tho ‘Kosmov,’ In 
the seimdalons ]ml)lio<ition by V.irnhageu von Ruse’s iiicco of heriinolo’s private 
eorrespoiidinoo he is commeiitoil upon in two of iriimboldt’s loiters 111 terms 
that disclose a pettiness of spirit Tiirhich, like nmeh else in llio saiiie cono- 
spuiideiieo, uas tho Ust tiling to I 10 expected in so clistiiigiiishod a man Tho 
personal sareasins in wliicli Iliiniboldt indulges, it cost llio Prineo no effa'f to 
forgive; hut he ■was hurt that wli.it ho had said on a criticiil topic in tho 
fraiikiu ‘S of person il converse with Ilumholdt should h.ive been ri-pni+etl, nnd 
—what was worse—inneeurately rcporttsl. ‘I am severe only with the great 
onis,’ Ihmilioldt wrilts (27tli Kebrnnry, 3817), ‘and this iimii made an uncum- 
fortdilo impression upon mu at iSlolzenfols. “I know,” lie said to me, “that 
you sym[i.ithisn greatly ■with tho misfortunes of tlio Russi.in Poles. Un- 
fortunately, tho Poles arc as little deserving of niir synijiatliyas the Irish.’” 
'riieso M'ouls no sooner appivired than they ucro laid hold of liy the Press lo 
found an atUiek upon llio Prince. ‘I read yi'steislay,’ he UTiles to his oldest 
diiuglitor (2lst Mareli, 1800), 'in the English piapers the pissiges in Hum- 
lioldt’s Uttirs, in which I am I'litlier roughly handled . . . Uncourteous to 
him I lioliovo I never was, ami a'^uredln I wwr said that Iho Poles nnd 
Irish deserved to he thrown overboard logetlier, although it is quite possible 
wo had some eunvers,ition about the similarities and faiiHs in eh.irae1er of both 
n.ilioiis. Tho matter is really of no moment, for what docs not one write or say 
to his intimate friends under tho impulse of tho moinont? But thu publication 
is a great iudisen lion, Jlow many de,uUy enemies may bo made if publicity 
ho given to what ono man has said of iinothcr, or pierhaps even in many cases 
lie" not' ”d? ’ 
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‘ tax the elements with unkindness.’ The adieux wore made 
under a violent shower of rain, which however soou oiidotl, 
and the rest of tlio bc'-airtiful panorama of vine-ohid slopes, of 
ruin-crested peaks, and picturesque villages wliich skirt tlic 
river as far as Bingen, was seen under that varied jjlay of 
sunsLinc and cloud which sets o/f such scenery to the best 
advantage. The only drawback was that every hamlet and 
village along the route scorned to think it a point of duty to 
deafen i-hc lioyal party as it inisBod by all the guns and 
cannons they could muster. 

At ]\Iayonec the Queen and Prince were m(;t by the 
Governor, Pj-ince William of Prussia, bis sou-in-law Prince 
diaries of Hesse, and llie Austrian Commander. 'I'lie Aus¬ 
trian and Jh'ussian troops wore drawn u]) lU'ar the place of 
disembarkation; and after a march past of the men, 4,000 
in number, and a diimci’ wit.h Ihiuce William, at his residence 
Drts Dmtaohe ITnus, the hotel was reached ahoiit 9 1’.ii. Hoon 
after the Austrian and Priissiau bands made I heir appearanci*, 
prooedod by bodies of soldiers bearing torclu's, and producing, 
as they paraded the street under Her Majesty’s windows, an 
unusually striking effect,—-which was made more brilliant by 
such a serenade as could bo given by no other military 
hands in Europe. 

Among tlio more interesting incidents of the following day 
l^iSunday) Her Majesty mentions having seen Madame Heidon- 
rcich, tlio lady who had assisted in bidnging both the Prince 
and herself into tho world, and who had seen neither of 
tlicm since, and their future son-in-law, Prince Louis of Hesse, 
who is described as ‘ a very fine boy of eight,—^nioe and full 
of intelligence.’ Hero as elsewhere numbers of Eoyal per¬ 
sonages thronged to do hononr to the English Sovereign and 
her Consort. But next day set the travellers free for a lime 
to pursue tlioir route to Cologne with only their own suite. 
Starting at 7 a. m. in their own travelling ohaiso, and followed 
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ill anotlier carriage by Lord Aberdeen and Lord Liverpool, 
willi Uie two ladies in waiting, the Queen and Prince posted, 
by way of Hochsl, Frankfort, Oifonbach and Seligenstadt, to 
A&chaffcnbui'g. Here they were met by a body of the 
bavarian troops, and one of the King of Bavaria’s gontlomen, 
belonging to the Post department, with instructions to precede 
the Eoyal travellers on their route through Bavaria. Start¬ 
ing from Aschaifcnbiu'g, and traversing the beautiful wood¬ 
land scenery of the Spessart, Wiirzburg and its magnificent 
l^alace were reached through Langfmth, Schweinfurth, ‘ where 
the air was exquisitely pure and delicious,’ and Eossbrimn. 
Everywhere the harvest was in full progress and gave life and 
interest to the landscape, the pleasiu-e of which seems to have 
been not a little dashed by the spectacle, nevei- welcome to 
English eyes, of the bm-den of the labom' being borne by the 
women. At the entrance of the Palace, which greatly im¬ 
pressed the travellers by its vastness and the stateliuoss of its 
elevation, they were received by Prince Luitpold of Bavaria; 
and they found at their disposal * an endless suite of very tine 
rooms,’ which they wore little able to enjoy, tired as they were 
with the long day’s joinncy, and disconcerted, as even Eoyal 
tourists occasioually are, by the non-arrival of their luggage. 

Next morning they resumed their journey soon after six, 
their suite having goire on some time before; and by one had 
reached Bamberg, by way of Kitzingen, Erbach and Wind- 
heim, through a finely-wooded country,—the picturesque 
drosses of the women, with their bright neckerchiefs, their 
green bodices, and quaint head-dresses, looking ' extremely 
gay and pretty.’ The town itself, rich m stately buildings, 
the remains of the luxurious splondom' of the Piince Bishops, 
did not long arrest the travelloin. Many miles of road had 
to be covered before Cobiu'g, the eagerly expected goal of 
the day’s journey, could bo reached. Soon after three Iticht- 
eiifels was reached, where horses were changed for the last 
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time before leaving the Franconian territory, and the day, 
■\vliicli had been louring and showery, grow brighter and 
brightov. ‘ I Ix'gun,’ the Queen writes, ‘ to feel greatly 
moved,—agitated indeed in coming near the Coburg 
frontier. At length wo atiw flags and peopJe drawn up in 
Hues, jind in a few minutes more wo wore welcomed by 
Ernest (the Duke of Columg) in full uniform. . . . Wo 
got into an open carriage of Erne-st’s with six iiorsos,— 
Ernest sitting opposite to us. Tins good people were* all 
dresseil in tboir best, the women in pointeil eaps, with many 
petlicoals, and the men in leather hreeelies. IVIany girls 
were therewith wreaths of florvens. We eame to 11 tTiuin[ilial 
arch, where we were received hy the Vice Land-Diri'clor (the 
Laud-T)irec(or hoing ill), who said a few kind words of wel¬ 
come, to which 1 replied, aU those wlio accompanied him 
standing on either shh*, and the good p('oplo receiving us in 
such a warm and really hearty and frh'udly way. We then 
drove to Ketschondorff, the pretty lit Ho lious(' of our dear lat(‘ 
grandmother, where w(‘ found uncle Ije(i[)old and Louist', who 
gob into tlio carriage with us. Ernest mounted a hor^e and 
rode next to the carriiigo on my .side, Alvenslelien 011 the 
other. Then the procession was foruusl, which loolusl 
extremely pretty. At the entrance to t.lu» imvii, Ave came 
to another triumphal arch, wber<' Herr llevguer, tbe Burgo¬ 
master, addressed aih and avub qnito overconio. On tho otlicu' 
side stood a uundter of young girls dresstsd in Avbite, with 
green Avreatbs and scarfs, who presented \ib Avitli bouquets and 
verses. I cannot say hoAV miieli I felt moved on enlt'ring 
this clear old place, and with difficulty 1 reslrained my 
emotion. Tho bcautifidly oraamented town, all hiight Avilh 
Avrealhs and flowcsrs, tho unmhors of good affectionate people, 
the many recollections connected with tlm place,—all was so 
affecting. In the Plalz, whore the Eathhaus and I’cgior- 
nngshans are, which are fine and curions old houses, tho 
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clergy were assembled, and Olier-yuperintendent Genzler 
addressed us very kindly,—a very young-looking Tnan of Ms 
ago, for he married Mama to my father, and christened and 
confirmed Albert and Ernest.’ 

The Palace was soon reached, and as the royal cortege 
approached it, ‘numbers of young girls dressed like the 
others threw wreaths into the carriage.’ The Ducliess of 
Kent, the Duchess and Dowager Duchess of Cobmg, and 
a crowd of relatives received the Queen as she alighted. 
‘ The staircase was full of cousins. It was an affecting but 
exquisite moment, which I shall never forget.’ One thought 
touched it with a haunting sadness—^He was not there, the 
fatlier of her husband, who had hoped so eagerly to welcome 
them to the ancestral home. This feeling was deepened, 
when, after a short interval, they drove to the Eosenaix, a 
favourite seat of the late Duke’s, which had been set apart 
for the Queen’s and Prince’s use dming her stay at Cobiu'g. 

‘ Every sound, every view, every step we take makes us think 
of Mm, and fool an indescribable hopeless longing for him.’ 

No one who has visited the beautifid region in the heart of 
which Cobiu'g lies, and of which not the least beautiful spot 
is the domain of the Eosenau, will be at a loss to imdorstand 
tlie delight 'with whiclr Her Majesty speaks of it in her 
Journal. But it had a charm for her beyond ‘ tho soft magic 
of streamlet or hill,’ for here ho first saw tho light, and spent 
the happiest years of his boyhood, whoso companionslxip was 
her dearest blessing. It was the nook of earth, moreover, 
which above all others was beautifid in Ms eyes, and with 
his eyes she had long been in the habit of regarding it. 
‘How happy, how joyful,’ are the -words of Her Majesty’s 
Journal (August 20),‘we were, on awaking,to feel ourselves 
hero, at tho dear Kosenau, my Albert’s birthplace, the place 
he moat loves. ... He was so, so happy to be hero -with 
It if li^’-e beauilfid dre«jn.’ While in thif, mood the 
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cmotioii of tlic Eoyal ffueats -was deepened by tlie music of 
some fine Cliorales, Bunp; by tlie pin{>crs of Ibo Col)ui-jj; 
Tlieatre, wbicli greeted them as tlioy rose. ‘ Before break¬ 
fast we went upstairs to where my dearest Albert and 
Ernest used to live. It is quite in llio roof, with a iiny 
little bedroom on each side, in one of which tliey both used 
to sleep witli FlovRcliutz their tutor. The view is beautifnl, 
and the paper is still full of holes from their feiioiug; and 
the very suine talde is there on which (boy were dressed when 
little.’ In this stat(', the rooms continue tols' kept; and they 
are strongly suggestive of the austere simplicity of life in 
which the tirht years of the Princes had been passed. 

A visit lo the Festung, or fortress, which ovc'rlinngs the 
town of Ooluirg, occupied the ailemoon of this tivsl Iwppy day. 
The fortress, part of whicli dates from tho tw(‘lfth ceiitiuy, 
had been admirably restored by i lie late Duke, and the iut tuior 
arranged as a IMuscum and Anuomy, which have since boon 
largely augmented by llio present Duke, and also by contrilm- 
tious from tho Prince. Not the least, interesting f'atuve of 
the idaco is a room, which was occupied by Luther, and in 
which his chair and a portion of his bed are si ill ])r(iRervc(t. 
‘From the bastions tho view was glorious and most extensive, 
—Coburg below, with tho Thiiringer-Wald, and all the fine 
mountains towards Gotha in the background. Tho effect 
of light was pecrdiarly heautifid, and thoru is such a constant 
movement in the ground, it looked quite Italian. Then 
those rows of poplar-trees arc so picturesque ! ’ This charm¬ 
ing feature in tlie Continental laiidacaiic, which Turner 
knew so well to use for tho purposes of liia art, we in 
England have hoen apt to overlook in our love for the 
hardier trees that have outlived the storms of centuries, and 
arc tho pride of our gi-cat landowners. Tlie Prince admired 
them mnch, as an element in tho picturesque, and jjlanted 
them wherever he thought they would como in with otToct, 
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An adinira.l)le performance of MeyerbeerV ‘ Hufjiieuots ’ at 
the Coburg Tlieatre wound up the day. ‘ The good people,’ 
the Queen writer, ‘received iis most kindly, and all sang 
“God save the Queen” adapted to German words. We 
came home at one.’ 

The next day a visit was paid to the Kalenbcrg, another 
of the Duke’s seats, about three miles from Cobm'g, exquisitely 
placed on a commanding situation. ‘ A beautiful spot, but 
I prefer oiu' dear Eosenau. Here I feel so at home. Lord 
Aberdeen,’ Her Majesty adds, ‘is pleased “beyond every¬ 
thing ” with our dear little country, and thinks it beautiful, 
and the people good and comfortable.’ In the evening the 
Queeu and Piinco drove to the Palace at Cobimg, to hold a 
Eeceplion. Here not only diplomatists and the officials and 
household of the Com't were presented, but also deputations 
of citizens, merchants, and artisans: ‘ And they behaved so 
well, making much better bows than many of our people at 
the levees.’ Everything was in good tasto and well managed. 

Next day was the Feast of St. Gregorius, which is cele¬ 
brated in Coburg by a great Children’s Festi\aL A pro¬ 
cession of children, about 1,300 in number, from the different 
schools, was witnessed by tho Queen and Coirrt from the 
balcony of the Palace. ‘ All the children marched two and 
two into tho comtyard, headed l)y their schoolmaster and a 
band, tlie boys first, and then tho girls,—some in costume as 
shepherdesses, &c., and a little boy in comt dress and powder 
—and the greater part of the girls in white with green. 
Tliree girls came upstairs and presented us with a very 
pretty poem to the tune of “God save the Queeu,”—and 
which they sang extremely well. . . . Tho children then 
marched off as they came. After this we drove to the Anger, 
a meadow close to the town. Hero were pitched two tents, 
decorated with flowers, and open at the sides, under which we 
worn to dine. All fhe elu'ldren were in fi’ont of us. We 
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walked VDimd among them, and then &aL down to dinner. A 
band of luufiic played the whole time. . . . The cliildren 
danced—and so nicely a\id so merrily—waltzes, polkas, &o .; 
and they played games, and were so truly happy,—the 
evening was so heantiful,—the wliolo scone so animated,—the 
good people so quieii, it was the pretiiest thing 1 even- saw. 

. . . We w(*r0 aU much htruck by the nuiiiher of prelty 
children. At six wo drove hack to the I’ahiee.’ Here a 
gTOiit Hall carried tlio festivilu's late into the iiighi,, and it 
rvas hali-pasf, two in Ilia morning hol’ore tlio ipnet woodland 
shades of (li(> liosenau were reached. 

A less slirriiig day siieeeiHlod, the weather still continuing 
heautitiil; and it was jrassed in a round of visits to favourite 
haunts of tho Ih-incc, including the ‘Kahinet’ (now mnoved 
to tho Fostung), ‘ which is Allrert’s and Ernest’s collect ion of 
fitutTed birds, insects, minerals, all sorts of curious things, and 
autographs, to whicJi ho is (and f have helped) continually 
making addil/ious.’ Aoquaiutanoowas mado with lh'nkviirnl:i‘, 
tho national dish of Gohiirg, which was ])rcniounced to bo 
excellent with the accompaniment of tho native hoer, d’lic 
Duke of Mi'iningen ((iueen Adelaide’s brother), who had 
arrived in llio murniug, dined with tho Eoyal party at tho 
Eosonau; and a fine iiorfonuance of tSchilloi-’s Bride of MeeHina 
at the Coburg Theatre rmindod in the day with a strain of 
poetry and pathos, rich and penetrating, sucli as only ‘ tho 
woll-tvorl stage’ can produce. 

‘ Sunday, Aufjust 24 .—Another beautiful meniiug. We 
again breakfasted out of doers. At half-past ten wo drove 
with Ernest and Alexandrine—our ladies and gmitli'ineii 
following—to Cobm-g, to the St. Moritz Kireho, a tine largo 
church, in fact tho cathedral of tho town. Tho clergy re¬ 
ceived us at the door, and Uonzlor addressed a fow words to 
mo, expressive of his joy at receiving tho great Uliristinn 
Queen, who was descended from tho Saxon Dukes, who woj-o 
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tlie fir-t Eefonners, nnd at the floors of the church wlioi’c the 
Ecformaliiui was lirst proiiched. The church was immensely 
full. . . . The service is much like the Scotch, only with 
more form—loss prayer, and more singing. I think they 
sang three or four times, besides a To Bourn not aimg by the 
congregation. Eut the singing of those beautiful Chorales by 
the whole congregation was the moat elev'ating, impressive 
thing imaginable. . . . Geuzler preached a fine sermon. He 
S2icaks so well and with such ease. The clergyman sings the 
Boijen (Eencrlietion') and one or two other tilings, and three 
clergymen ofliciated. We drove home at half-past twelve. 
The peasants, in their smart dress with its bright coloims, 
looked remarkably well. The men, when in their best 
cloihea, wear jackids with steel buttons, leather breeches and 
stockings, and a fur cap.’ The afternoon’s drive was through 
Schdustndt and Monchroden to the Tldergarten, a preserve of 
the Duke of Cobiug’s, in which wild boars are reared. The 
features of the scenery recalled the familiar forests of Blair 
Atholo. ‘Tlie same iir wood, only spruce and silver firs, 
instead of Scotch firs—the samo wild plants.’ The resem¬ 
blance is indeed striking to the woodland scenery of the 
Perthshire higldands, but probably even more to the high¬ 
lands of Aberdeenshire, where in after years the Prince must 
often hav’o been reminded of the Thmingian Forest which 
ho loved so well. ‘ I caimot think,’ the Queen writes, at the 
close of another day, ‘ of going away from here. I count the 
hours—for I have a feeling here which I cannot describe—a 
feeling as if my childhood also had been spent here.’ 

The samo day the Prince writes to Baron Htockmar, who 
was .absent from Coburg :—‘ The visit to the Ehine, aU but 
the unceasing rain, was very pleasant, nnd our reception 
brilliant and hearty. Victoria seems to have pleased every¬ 
body, and is herself satisfied and extremely interested in all 
she sees or has seen. The mass of Eoyal personages, who 

TOT. T TT 
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stream in from all sides, is somewhat oppressivo, alLlioiigh 
their empressemont cannot be otherwise than flattuiiiig. 
Here everyildng up to the present lime lias been a complete 
success—simple, hearty, and in good taste.’ 

Another beautiful day succeeded. ‘ Really the heavens 
bless om' visit to this dear country. After broahlast Albert 
and Eruest went to town, where I fear tluy ivill be all da}’', 
and I have been writing ever since. ... I sketched a lovely 
housemaid there is here in her costume, and ihree good 
little peasant girls—mere children. They are (ptilo poor 
children, and yet so well dressed in nice clean things (1 heir 
Munday di'ess); and this is liccauso they are peasants, and do 
not aspire to be more. Oh! if oiu’ people would only dress 
like peasants, and not go about in flimsy faded silk bonnets 
and shawls 1 ’ A brilliant day closed with ‘a splendid sunset, 
red and gold and pink molting into a white and blue sky,’and 
in the cool of the evening anolhor visit was paid to the Coburg 
Theatre, to see Griitzkow’s historical conu'dy, Der Zopf vwl 
der SoJmat'L (‘ Tlio Guo and Uio Swoisl ’), wliieli was played 
with tho finish and force for wliieli the Coburg Theiit,ro hjis 
a well-earned reputation. It was known to bo tho last Lime 
the Queen and Prince woro to bo tliere, and with tlio kindly 
feeling of tbo counti'y ‘tho good people sang some pretty 
verses of farewell to “(iod save tlie Queen,”’ before tliey 
left the bouse. 

The next day (the 26 th of August) was the anniversary of 
the Prince’s birth. ‘ To celobrate this dear day in my beloved 
husband’s country and birtbidace is more than I over liopisl 
for, and I am so thankful for it. ... I wished him joy so 
warmly, when the singers sang, as they did the oilier morning. 
Tlien tho hand phiyod, and hoautifidly, a Chorale and Rev oil, 
and several other pretty things; amongst others, ibo IMarcli 
and “ 0 Isis and Osiris I ” from tlie ZaiiiberjidU. . . . Tho 
day was the finest and wai’mesfc and brightest summer day 
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imagiuaLle, which is of goofl omen to dearest Albert.’ Num¬ 
berless gifts awaited the Prince, laid out upon a table dressed 
with flowers, arranged by the hands of the Queen herself witli 
the assistance of the Duke and Duchess of Coburg. Nor 
were the friendly greetings confined to the members of the 
family circle. The Coburgers remembered well tiiat it was 
the fete-day of their favomite. ‘ Some of the peasants came 
up in gala dress, two and two, preceded by music ; the women 
many of tliem with wreaths on their heads, and the men’s 
hats decorated with ribbons and flowers. The first couple 
came up to us, and the woman presented a wreath to my 
dearest Albert, and tlie man a nosegay to me, saying at the 
same time, in G-erman, “I congratulate you on your hus 1 )aud’s 
birthday, and wish that he may live for many and many ii 
year, and that you may soon come backl” They danced, 
shouting ijauchsend) in that peculiar way they have hero. 
. . . They waltzed and danced the polka extremely well.’ 

This fite was over by noon. In the afternoon tlio Queen 
and Prince walked out alone, ‘down the stops below the 
plateau we breakfasted on, where there is a beautiful rock, 
with a small waterfall and a very pm’e stream; and then 
along the walk in the valley .... where the people were 
raaldiig hay. It was still excessively hot, but very fine. Vo 
met Lord Aberdeen here, and while Albert was talking to 
him, I sat down and drew. One or two of the women wlio 
wore making hay came close to me, and said, as all llui 
coimtrypeople do here, “ OiUen Abend ” (“ Good even”), and, 
upon my replying something about the weather, one of them 
began to talk. They are so friendly, so good-natured, and 
so simple. The relation between tliom and their superiors 
is so pleasant. She had her two little childi-en with her. I 
gave her some money, and she shook my hand for it. I don’t 
think she the least knew who I was. From here we walked 
by the rook again, where Albert made me taste the excellent 
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vva1(3r; and ihon we walked to the opjiDsite sidelo seo I ho 
litllo fortification vvhicli Alhert and lirncst du^ and iniKh' 
when they wore children, and which has ri'irininod ]»(!rfect. 
It is close to the little garden and to thi' inn.’'* 

Twelve years had passed since the Vrince, then a hoy of 
till eon, last spent his birthday at the Rosenaii. IMeniory and 
iinaginatiion must, both have bemi busy wit.h him on this day. 
The past had boon brilliant and beaut ifnl. What of tho 
future? He could too well iorecusl. the signs of the limes 
not to sec that, days of storm for lOiinpo, and porhaiis for 
England, wi'ro not far olf, and thoughts of how l.liosi' were to 
bo met iworc' not likely to ln‘ aliseni from so t honght.fnl a 
brain, ('ven while ho looked into th(> kindly eyi'S that sparkled 
round the orowiU'd hoard, when his In'alth was given that day 
at dinner. The feeling of sadness, -wliieli in all such anniver¬ 
saries is ever inm-o or less eonseioiisly presmit, was dei-pom-d 
for tho Queen and for himsidf by the thought that this was 
to ho their ‘ last evening in this dear, (hair, pi-aeiTul liosonan.’ 

Next morning, at half-past eight, they hdt it ‘ with heavy 
hearts.’ The road Jay through a hi*aul.ifnl connlry. 'I'lie 
Royal travellers, who were a(?e.oinpanii‘d by I hi' Dnki' and 
DuoIk'iSS of Coburg, alightisl Jbr a moment at the lluke's 
shooting lodgn at Rodach, where tho I’rinei' had ofti'ii been 
when a child. ‘Kvorywherc tho ]M'usants were drawn uji in 
tlic'ir smartest dross.’ At Rodach ‘ girls dri'ssi'd in white and 
green proBeutod flowers and vorsos, and the eli'vgymiin said 
a few words.’ kSoon afloi', tho Mi'iningeu frnntu'r Avas crossed, 
and here the same donumstrations were cont.inued,—the 

' Ab iiiirl of tho sysicin, wliich tho I’riiioii ii])1uilil ns itiHopiimlilo from Honml 
oilncalioii, of mnl;iiig lliii imjiil pnf hilfipmcticu ivliiiL Jiu liiis Ininii'd iu Uicory, 
llui I’riiioo’B own Uio oliluHl, suns, whilo still hoys, hud tilso to cotthli'iu’l. with 
tlioiv own hiinds a fortrosB, hiimll in hiiio. hut uomjilnto in nil itsdctailh. All 
tho n urk, iiichnliiig till) ninking of I lio hriuks, was osocniud hy the young I'l'inrw’ 
uM'ii hiiiidd. It vonuiiiiH, a cmlilalilouiniiiuiiuut of ihulr uonslriiotiriihkiU, idoso 
to tho iSwisH Cottiigp at OHhoriio, whioh was nsod hy tlio Piiiico as ii imtsouio and 
buhoul of piacticul Bcionco and imluBti'y in thu oducatiou of tJio Iluyiil childrun. 
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houBOfi covered with docoratioiiH, iind tlio people in lioliiliiy 
iirray. At IlildburghauHcn the incwilahle spoeeli of (,ho c]('i-{>y- 
inan, ‘ very diHCurhive. and soinowhiit coniiiHetl,’ ralher (aved 
tlie patience of tlio travellers; and Iiore aj^ain w(‘ro ‘wliilc' 
and green ladioa with flowers and verses—wlio literally hnin- 
bardod us with flowers, so that we hardly hn(>w how to sav<' 
ourselves; and the lit Lie I'ogtiish street lays S(‘eme(l t,o enjoy 
it.’ At Thomar, the next Jialtiug jflace, tins same, ordeal had 
to ho gone tlirough—a very confused speiieh from the clergy¬ 
man, ‘who called mo “A/ie lum‘}lelie liriUen KiUiU/hi" in 
finch a very exl.raordiniiry way that we had great (liflieiilty to 
keep our countenances; iig-ain wrc'aths and verses pr(>s('nlt>(l, 
and white and gnsen young huH<>s.’ A short way out. of 
Meiningon the travellers were nui hy the Duke of ^(‘iii- 
ing(*n, who accompanied thorn to i<he eiipilal, wh(‘ro again 
the ch'rgymau and the yoimg ladies with ilowt'rs and lyrics 
awaited tlunr arrival. 

After dinner at the ralace, the journey was resinned, Ily 
six i*.»r., Hchmalkald was reached, ‘ where I hori! was an amaKing 
crowd, and a very ridiculous posliruist.er. A little stream 
runs through the street, which hits a viuy good ('licet. (Soon 
after Soluualkald tlio most Ix'aiitifid scenery begins,—lino 
mountains covered with spruce flr—like Scotland, lint nuieh 
more wooded, and tlu'ii wo have very little B]»rnec flr; 
valleys and moadow.i, witli litiJc lionses, and smoko rising 
from where the ehareoal-burners are; so solemn, wild, and 
impressive,—and sueh pure, cool, mounlain air. At Ivloin 
Sehmalkald Kmost’s territories begin. It was gc'tling dark 
here, and still more a Utile I'arlher on, where, on the top of 
the Thilringor-Wald, were a numlier of people. lU'rr von 
Stem made a very pretty speech, A numlit'r of pi'asaut girls, 
prettily dressed and wit li caps, presi'uled vm’si's. fl'hert'was 
a triumphal areh, anil everything picturesiiiu'ly arranged, and 
with great taste, li’roui hero wo drove down a long hut gva- 
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(liuil (U'feuont, witli iiol)lc wo()(l('<l iiuniiiliiiiis on ('iIIk'i- side, 
1111(1 all Hk^ ])c' 01)1(' rimniiig allcr ns. 11 /was <(iiil(' dark liy 
(lie time wi' eaiuc to k’riodriclisroda, wliieli was ])reillly illii- 
iiiinaled, and where all lli(“ miners weri' drawn np. Wo 
(Iroie aL a font’s pace to Iteiiihardtshnnin, ivliieh is ipdtc 
near, and when* a immher of jx'ojile were asseiiihled,’ At 
this most pictun'.sipu' ofeoniitry Sisits the jonnu>y terminated 
for the day. Later in thi‘ meuinff a toreliliolil [iroeession of 
th(‘ minors ])assed in front of llu‘ windows of the (’astle, (ho 
<piaint costume and (In' flare of the (orclu'S eomiiifr out willi 
a very wild olleet amid tin' dts>p shadows ol' the |;i<;,in(i(! 
piiK'h. ‘ W<' retired to rest at. a ((uarier to ('lesi'ii, hut tho 
cloc-k and watehnian kejii me awake some tiim'.’ 

Of Ih'inhardtshrunn and its einirons the Quis'ii spisiks 
with (he enthusiasm which tlu' hi'anty and tlio f;rand(‘nr of 
IIk' scetK'ry, and (ho hraeing purity of (he air, could not lail 
to exciti*. ‘ Tho lino trei's, wit li tludr f^nsd. hraiielu'S swei'iiinf; 
to tho ground, and their derp rich green, the liixiiriant 
llowors, tho wooded mountains that surround I he house, tho 
pic'co of waU'r in front, main' it ouo of the most heaiitifid 
s])ots imaginahle.’ JNext to On' Iv'ost'iian, lieiahardtshrnnu 
])h'asod Her Majoaty most of all (ho places she liad seisi, and 
she would fain havo lingered lor a few days among its sylvan 
ghich's. But this was imjiossihh'. Tho days set apart for 
tlio tour wore rapidly rmmiiig out; and in tho allernoon tho 
Queen and Prinoo wero to ]n-uce(Ml to (lotha, on a visit, to the 
Dowager Buohoss of Gotha, of whosi' dt'votion to the 1‘rineo 
montiou lias more tliiui oiico boon made. Jler impal ionco 
could not, brook ovori tho delay of the few liours. Alt,hough 
sevouty-four years of age, sho ap})eai'etl at Beinhardtshrunn, 
some eight iidles from Gotha, hoforo hreukfust. ‘ T lias- 
t,(‘nod t,o hor,’ tho Qiieou writos, ‘ and found Alhorl and Knu'st 
witli hor. yiio is a clianning old lady, and, though very small, 
remarkably nice-looking, orool and active; hut unfortunately 
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vury deaf. . . . Rlie was so happy to see ns, and kissed me 
o^or and over again. Albert, who is the dearest being to her 
in the world, she was so enrapt.iu’ed to see again, and kissed 
so kindly. It did one’s heart good to see lier joy.’ 

In the aftcirnoon the Itoyal party entered Gotha. At the 
outskirts of the toAvn they were mot by crowds of people. 
‘The, peasant women not only wear a different costume, 
but look quite diffo'ent; have longer faces, are dark, and 
handsomer. As wo came into the town, it was beautifully 
dccoratod with festoons of flowers and wreaths suspended 
across the road.’ At FricdricliRtlud, tlie Duchess Dowager’s 
])alace, everything had been arranged for the reception of her 
favourites with the utmost care and forethouglit. ‘ She has 
hung in our rooms all the pictures from her two palaces, 
as sho thought wo miglit like tins, and in oiu bedroom is 
the original portrait of Albert and Ernest whon children. , . . 
At eight we dined alone with, her downstairs. Dear, kind 
old lady, her love, her adoration for my Albert is quite 
touching.’ 

The fii'st visit next day was to the chapel, which formed 
tho temporary resting-place of tho Prince’s fathei-, until the 
mausoleum should he ready at Cohm-g, where he wished to he 
hmied, and where he now lies. Next in interest to this were 
tho rooms whore he died. ‘ Those are left just as they were 
at that sad time. The -wroathri, which decorated his room for 
his hii'thday, are still there, and there is that sad clock, wliich 
stojjped going just heforo lie died. . . . We then went 
upstairs to the rooms where Albert and Ernest used to live, 
and which command a beautiful view across the town, over 
an immense space of country—very flat, hut you see from 
the other side the mountains in the distance.’ The Ifunst 
Kahinet, or Museum, which abounds in objects of interest, 
historical and soiontifio, next claimed such brief attention as 
coidd be given, whore so much had to he seon and done within 
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such limited time. On their return to Friodiichsthal the 
Queen and Prince found that the Grand-Duke of Weimar and 
his son the Jloreditary Grand-Dulce, who had arrived from 
Weimar, were awaiting them. A great Scliilhenfest had 
been arranged for the afternoon; and at two o’clock the assem¬ 
bled visitors, a goodly number, ‘ drove, quite in procession, 
to the Vocjelsohiessen (the Popinjay shooting) throngli the 
\ ery pretty town of Gotha, in broiling heat. We went up to 
a fine room, a ball-room, just opposite the Schiitzenhaus, 
in front of wliich was a large platform, handsomely arrayed, 
whei'c we all stood. In walkiiig through the ball-room, a 
number of young (some pretty) ladies strewed flowers before 
us. When we were established on the platform, the procession 
began—first came the (nflemenj, with their chief, 

the Schuhan-Konig, weaving innumerable medals given 
by the Schwtzen-Konig of each year. After these came all 
the public officials (ifeumien); eight peasants from each place, 
on horseback; and the women, in their best and various 
pretty costumes, in waggons all decorated with flowers and 
branches. I am sure 2,000 passed. It was extremely pretty, 
and to see them file off in the fields was quite a pictme. 
The crowd was immense, and all so orderly, so well hobavod. 
Many of the women wear caps with feathers, such as the 
children have, only very liigh. We then went to another 
platform, where a goblet I had won was brought mo; and 
after this to the Schiitzenhaus, a small, hot room, and smel¬ 
ling strongly of tobacco, in front of which is the wooden bird 
on a pole. Uncle Leopold and all tho Princes shot, and 
almost all hit it, but did not bring it domi. We drove home 
at half-past four.’ 

In the evening a Court was held in the Palace; on 
returning from which the Queen had the happiness to find 
awaiting her the Baroness Lelizen, the governess and friend 
of her early years, who had arrived that afternoon from 
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Buckebnrg, where she rci3idecl after leaving England until 
her death, at the ago of oighty-£ds, in 1870. In the ■various 
meetings which took place during this and the two following 
days the Queen speaks in wanu terms of the unchanged 
devotion shown to hei' hy the Baroness, who was the same as 
ever, only ‘ grown much quieter,’ the natm'al result of her 
life of entire seclusion.’ 

The nest day (30th August) was devoted to an excursion in 
the Thuringian Forest—to whose beauties ‘ tlie bright blue 
sky, the heavenly air, the exquisite tints,’ gave a cro-wning 
chai’m. The first halt was at Rcinhardtsbruun, ‘wliich 
looked more beautiful, more delightful than ever.’ From 
Iicre tlio route lay through the most pietmusque woodland 
scenery by way of Fricdorichsroda to Jagersruh, a favoiuito 
shooting lodge of the late Duke’s. Tree, rock, and stream in 
the most varied combination, with here and there, through 
tlie over-arching green, vie'ws opening out into tlie extensive 
plains beyond as far as the Hartz Mountains, fed the eye 
with delight, ‘ What is so beautifid,’ -wi-ites the Queen, ‘ is, 
that between the noble and solemn forest of silver and spruce 
firs you como to tlie greenest and most beautiful little vallies, 
overshadowed by these deep green firs, -with here and there 
some beeches and oaks among them. These reminded us of 
Windsor—only the latter, seems stiff and tame after tliis. 
And then the peeps you get down such heights, and the bursts 
of sunshine between the trees—were so beautiful.’ Jiigorsruh 
is the very ideal of a Iluni&n^s Meat, sentinelled as it is by 
stately firs that look like cedars, and looking down from a 
commanding height upon a wide stretch of distant plain. 

‘ ‘ September 12, 1870.—My dearest, iindoBt Irieiid, old Lolizon, expired on 
the 9th, quite gently and poncuahly . . . She knew me from bix mouths old, 
and from my fifth to my eighteenth your dovntorl all her care and energies to 
me, -with the most -wonderful ahnrgiition of self, novor oven taking one day’s 
holidny. I adored, though I w.»s greatly in awe of her. She really seemed 
to have no tliought hiit for mo . . , She ■was in her eighty-Boventh year.’— 
Ectractfrom the Queen's Journal, 
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Evci’Twliero, ■within and without, were traces of tlie taste and 
handiwork of the late Duke, which suggested the thought, 
‘ liow it would have plea'sed him. to have shown all this him¬ 
self,’ to those he loved so dearly. The main object of the day’s 
excursion was a drive of deer in the old style, and for this a 
further point in the forest had to ho reached. After a brief 
pause, therefore, the Eoyal guests resiuned their drive along 
a road which had been imiJrovised by the peasants for the 
occasion in two days, and in leas than half an hour reached 
the spot seipcted for the sport of the day. 

In the National Gallery is a picture by Vehisquoz (Philip 
IV. of Spain at a Boar-hunt), which gives a vivid idea of 
what tlie Queen was now to witness. A space liad been 
cleared in the lieart of the forest, and was closed in witli 
canvas hangings. In tlie centre, covered with hriinches 
of firs, and decorated with wreaths of flowers and laurels, 
interwoven with the admirable skill for which the peasautiy 
of this part of Germany are celebrated, stood a pavilion, 
which was destined to receive the distinguished visitors. 
When they had entered it, ‘part of tho canvas was let 
down, after the Duke’s Chasseurs had given a peculiar cry, 
and a number of stags and hinds dashed into the enclosure.’ 
Presently tho firing began, and fifty-five head of game, 
thirty-one of them stags, woro soon stretched upon the 
sward, while the music of a fine band mingled with the 
intermittent crack of the rifle-shots. Battues of this 
description, lacking as they do the elements of personal 
effort in the sportsman and of reasonable chance to the 
game, which alone justify the chase, can only be viewed as 
a barbarous relic of a period when cruelty entered largely 
into the pastimes of the great. It was natural, therefore, 
that the Queen, while struck by the mediecval strangeness of 
the scene, should record in her Journal, ‘ as for the sport 
itself, none of the gentlemen like this birtoheiy.’ It was 
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pleasant io turn from it once more to the beautiful woodland 
■\ibtas, and the emerald meadows set iu the heart of the 
forest, tlu'ough which the liomewaid route lay under tlie 
shadows of the beautiful Inselberg, the highest mountain 
of tho district. ‘ The day had been,’ writes the Queen, ‘ and 
the evening was, more beautiful tlian any 1 remember, and 
tho soft l)luo haze over tho hills, as wo loft Beinliardtsbrunn 
for Gotha, perfected tlio cliarm of tho scone by the delicate 
veil wliich it threw over it.’ 

A quiet Sunday succeeded this day of excitement, to be 
followed next day by frcnh festivities and eeremonials. ‘ All 
Gotha was in turmoil betimes on account of the LiederfesL, 
and wo wont upstaii-s after broaktast to see tho procession walk 
round the Orangcrie,—mrmbers from each town with their 
banners and excellent bands.’ Princes and princesses, 
‘ without number numberless,* had flocked to Gotlia to pay 
homage to the Iloyal guests, and also to assist at tho festival. 
‘Of tliese, wo had a periect drawing-room. . . . Their 
numbers were quite bowihleriug. At length we drove, in 
countless carriages, with all tlieJ/b/miten (Royalties)—to the 
Fest, which took place iu the Park, just opposite the Schloss. 
. . . There were crowds and crowds of people—all in such 
good humour, and so well behaved. We were stationed with 
our suites in. a very large and beautifully arranged tribune, 
or pavilion decorated with flowers, &c., and opposite to us 
was placed tho orchostra with many hundred singers. They 
sang beautifully—many fine German songs, also one of 
Albert’s, “ Omas an den limder ” (“ A greeting to my 
Brother”), and one of lirnest’s; and two—the last to God 
save the Qiteen,—-with very pretty words for us. . . . The 
good people both at Coburg and Gotha are so proud, not 
only of my being married to one of their princes, but of my 
being descended from them.’ A State dinner and ball at 
the Palace wound up the festivities of the day. 
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Tlie end of this brilliant holiday was now fast approaching. 
One day more, and tlie jonmey to England must be begun. 
‘To feel,’ writes the Queen (2nd September), ‘that this is tlie 
last day here is too sad 1 I can’t and won’t think of it. . . . 
Another beautiful day. How fortimate we are. ... I drove 
with Ernest and Alexandrine to the Park, where we got out 
and walked to the Gi'aber Insel (Island of Graves). You are 
ferried over; and here in a soii of grove are the graves 
of Duke Augustus (Graiicbnama’s husband), his father. 
Puke Ernest, and Duke Frederic, brother to Duke Augustus, 
and two little brothers. Tiie tliree Dukes are in three sepa¬ 
rate places, but all close together, and completely covered 
with flowers, which has a pretty, peaceful effect. An old 
gardener called Eiserltcck, who lias been there for many 
years, and is eighty years old, said that it is hero that dear 
Grandmaraa (God grant, at a very distant diiyl) will be 
buried.’ 

Another visit was then paid to the beautiful Thuriiiginn 
Forest by a new route, ‘ not so grand or splendid as those pre¬ 
viously seen, but very flue. . . . The meadows along the 
road with the people making hay—the women in tlieir cos¬ 
tumes (many of the women are very handsome)—with tlie 
noble firs in the background, are beautiful.’ With many a 
longing, lingering look at the pine-clad mountains, the Queen 
and Prince bade adieu to ‘beautiful Eeinhardtsbrunn, full of 
regrets at not being able to spend a week there.’ Mute 
nature seemed to be in sympathy with their mood. ‘ It was 
exceedingly cold when we came home, aud the moimtains 
were overhung with clouds.’ But, arrived in Gotha, there 
was no leisiu-e for such wistful musings. A ball for the 
inhabitants given at the theatre, which liad been arranged as 
a ball-room by boarding over the pit, was to wind up the 
public ceremonials of the Eoyal visit. About 2,000 people 
were present; and after two hours spent in a scene, which 
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every pains had been tfikcn <x) make biilliiint and aLtractivo, 
the Queen and Prince bade a reliictaiiL adieu to the kindly 
aud courteous people who liad greeted tlieiii with such cordial 
welcome. 

Next morning broke in gloom, sad as tlie lieaits of tlioae 
who were about to part. ‘ The brcakfait,’ writes tlie (iueen, 
‘ with dear (jf-randmama, Ernest and Alexandrine was sad. 
Dear Grrandmaina was so grieved at the parting; her dear, 
kind face looked so plaintive. She adores my dear Albert, 

Main Engel Albert, Main Engel a Kind” (“l\Iy Angel 
Albert! My Angelic Child! ”), she calls him. . . . When 
at last we were obliged to take leave, she clasped him in her 
arms, and kissed him again and again, saying', “ Gott segne 
Dieh, mein Engel! ” (“ Grod bless yon, my angel! '*) in such 
a plaintive voice. She was equally kind in wishing me 
good-by, aud said, “ Alla die Engel beschuhenDieh! ” (*'■ All 
angels guard thee!”)... Poor dear Grandmama. God 
grant we may have the happiness of seeing her once more ere 
long, and that wo may have as delightful and dear a familj 
party again I ’ This was not to be. The admirable lady, who 
had loved the Prince with all a mother’s fondness, and whose 
love he had requited with more than a son’s affection, was 
to see him no more. 

The Prince’s brother, with his DuchcsS, accompanied theii 
guests the first stage from Gotha. ‘Here we had to take 
leave of those who had been so kind to us, who had done 
everything so well. . . . The way in which things wore 
arranged was admiral )le; all the English wore quite struck 
with it, and charmed with tlie whole dear little country.’ 

In fulfilment of a promise to the Graud-Duke of Weimar, 
the travellers halted at Eisenach. Ilore they wore received 
by the Grand-Duke and the Hereditary Grand-Duchess, and 
driven to the Waitburg; which the Grand-Duke felt a natural 
pride in exhibiting as the seat of so many associations 
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interesting' to a Protestant sovereign. It had not then under¬ 
gone that thorough internal arrangement which makes it, as 
it now stands, a monument almost unique of what anti¬ 
quarian knowledge and decorative skill can do to reproduce 
the aspect of a great mediseval mansion. The chief feature 
of interest then, as now, was Luther’s room, with the table at 
which he translated the Bible, his Avodding-ring, and the 
mark on the wall of the inkstand wliicli he threw at the 
devil. From Eisenach the travellers pushed on to Fulda, 
■where they passed the night. In the afternoon of the nest 
day Frankfort was reached. Here the King of Bavaria, the 
accomplished but eccentric Ludwig I., was received by the 
Queen, and remained to dinner. Prince Metternich, who 
had come over from Johannisherg, Avas also a guest, and is 
reported to have been ‘ in unusual force.’ 

Next morning the jomney Avas made by railroad from 
Frankfort to Biberich, from which a Bhino steamer took the 
Eoyal traA’^ellers doAvn to Bingen, Avhere they embarked on 
the Eoyal yacht the ‘ Fairy,’ wliich carried them as far as 
Deute, opposite to Cologne. ‘ Strange to say,’ writes the 
Queen, ‘ the Ehine, fine as it is, had lost its cham for us all. 
First of all, the excitement of novelty Avas over—and then, 
we were spoiled by the ThUringar-Walil. Stolzenfels looked 
very Avell, and so did Ehrenbreitstein, and those fine Siahm 
GAirge; but after passing Bonn, we went down beloAv, and 
Albert read to me.’ So true it is that, after all, ‘ the eyes are 
in the heart.’ If that be far away, as here it obviously wa«, 
the fairest things are no longer fair, the grandest no longer 
grand. 

Cheering despatches from Sir Eobert Peel met the Queen 
at Deutz, giving assurance that things continued to go avoU 
both in England and Ireland. Home Avith its duties and the 
dear ones there now became the uppermost thought. But 
before it could be reached, a flying visit had to be made to 
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Eu, on \v]iic?i Louis Philippe had laid great stress for political 
reasons, as a set-off with his people to the German visit. 

Antwerp was reached by the afternoon of the Cth, where 
the King and Queen of the Belgians awaited the arrival of the 
travellers at the station. The town had again put itself in 
holiday firray, and when the travellers embarked in the even¬ 
ing, the quaint beauty of its streets and quays was made more 
beautiful by a general illumination; the Cathedral itself being 
lit up with red, blue, and white lights. ‘ We remained on 
deck,’ writes the Queen, ‘ for a short while, and then retired 
to rest. Such a dream it seemed to be hero again in our 
quiet cabin, in our o^vn yacht, just fom* weeks after we fii’tit 
embarked iu her. And full of gratitude do we feel for all, 
mingled with sadness at being so far away from my dearest 
Albert’s lovely Jleimath.’ 

It was the evening of the 7th before the state of the weather 
a dmi tted of the yacht leaving the Scheldt. Next morning 
by nine it was off Treport. The King had been on the look¬ 
out. Presently ‘ we saw a little steamer come close to us, 
and then stop; after which a barge came up to the yacht 
containing the King, JoinviUe, Augustus, Guizot, 31. de 
Salvandy, General Athalin, and others. In three minutes the 
King was on board (now in uniform), and expressed in the 

I 

warmest terms his delight and gratitude at our having come. 
It was a pleasure to SCO how pleased ho was. . . . After going 
on a little farther in the yacht, we anchored and got into the 
King’s barge with the two standards up, with tho King, the 
Princes, Guizot, and the Admiral. Instead of going into the 
port, we went outside, and had to be di-agged over the sands 
in a bathing-machine, which did very well; a number of poor 
men and women having to pull the boat up to the machine. 
The King gave me a most hearty welcome, when I set foot 
on shore; and a few paces on stood the Queen, who received 
mo most kindly. Madame Adelaide and the Prince and 
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Princess of Salerno were also there—he, the Queen’s brother 
—she, sister to the Emperor of Austria. . . . The crowd 
cheered us much and kindly, and the morning was splendid, 
but intensely hot. There were no authorities present like 
the last time, as we had before begged that all might be on 
a more private scale.’ 

On reaching tlie Chateau the Queen and Prince were 
ushered by the King into the Galerie Victoria,—a room which 
he had fitted up, in honour of Her Majesty’s former visit, with 
pictures of its various incidents, as well as of tliose of the 
King’s own visit to Windsor, and, among them, full-length 
portraits by Winterhalter of the Queen and Prince. Once 
more among the many familiar faces of the charming family 
circle, to which she was bound by so many tics—everjihing, 
writes the Queen, ‘ put me so much in mind of two years ago, 
that it was really as if we liad never been away.’ The King 
would not have the visit regarded as anything but ‘a friendly 
call,’ birt not the less magnificent was his reception of his 
visitors. For their amusement he had brought do-wn from 
Paris that morning the whole company of the Opera Comique, 
ninety-fovu* in number; and erected a large theatre for their 
performance in a tent at the lower part of the grounds. Here 
lloieldieu’s lively one-act opera, ‘ La Nouuaav, Seigrteiir,' 
and Gretry’s graceful ‘La Boi Richard,' wei-e admirably 
given. 

Next evening about six, amid the blaze of a glorious 
setting sun, the King’s barge put off again from Treport. Tn 
it were the King himself, with his Eoyal guests, the Prince 
de Joinville, M. Guizot, Lord Liverpool, and Lord Aberdeen, 
and they were followed on board the Queen’s yacht by the 
French King’s suite. While Prince Albert went to show the 
Prince de Joinville the smaller yacht, the ‘ Fairy,’ the King 
remained in conversation with Her Majesty and Lord Aber¬ 
deen. It was then he made use of the expressions, which 
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boeiiine aftt'rwards of &o mncli importance, and to whicli it 
will be neccs'ary to recall attention hereafter, in .speaking 
of the Spanish marriages. ‘The King,’ says Her Majesty’s 
Jouraal of the same day, ‘told Lord Aberdeen as 'well as 
me, he never woidd hoar of Montpensier’s marriage with 
the Infanta of Spain (which tlicy are in a great fright about 
in England), until it was no longer a political question, 
ivldch n.uoukl be, when the Queen ia manied, awl has 
children. This is very satisfactory. . . . When Albert came 
back with Joinville, which was about seven o’clock, the King 
said he must go; and they all took leave, the King embracing 
me again and again. We saw and heard the King land. 
The sun had set, and in a very short while there was tlie 
most beautiful moonlight, exquisitely reflected on the water. 
We walked up and down, and Lord Ahei-deen was full of 
the extreme success of our whole tom-, which had gone off 
charmingly, including this little visit, which had been most 
successful.’ 

Next morning at three the yacht was under weigh for 
England, ‘ the sea like a lake, and sky and sea of the deepest 
blue.’ The heavens smiled on the close of this delightful 
exem’sion as, with the exception of the few wet days on the 
Ehino, they had smiled upon it throughout. Under the 
hot haze of an autumn noonday sun tiro Royal travellers 
disembarked on the familiar beach at Osborne. The dearest 
of welcomes greeted them, as they ‘drove up straight to 
the house—for there, looking like roses, so well and so fat, 
stood the four cliildi’eu . . . much pleased to see us.’ 


TOl. I. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Thus ended a tour, which had afiforded tlie utmost pleasiue 
to the Queen and Prince. ‘ We have brought hack,’ ho widtes 
to Baron Stockmar (29th September), ‘the most agi-ecable 
recollections from our toim. Everything went off pleasantly 
and to a •ftdsh.’ ‘ Swiftly beyond measiu'e,* he had said in 
miting to the Dowager Duchoss of Cobiu'g a few days before, 
‘ sped the delightful days we spent in my little fatherland 
(Heimath). Still we shall always find in remembrance rich 
amends for what has passed away so soon. . . . The chilcken 
were in great glee at om* retium, and have made much 
progress in our absence in all good qualities {Tugenden), of 
which, the proverb falsely says, youth has none.’ 

The same feeling breaks out in very toucliing terms in a 
letter (16th September) from Her Majesty to King Leopold, in 
which we see how completely every thought of the splendoiu' 
and enthusiasm of the reception, which had welcomed the 
English Sovereign all along the route, is merged in the 
delight of having viewed and grown familiar with the scenes 
in which the youth was cradled of him who is her ‘ dearest 
life in life.’ 

‘ I have a feeling for our dear “ little Germany,” which I 
cannot describe. I felt it at the Eosenau so much. It is a 
something which touches me so, and which goes to my heart, 
and makes me inclined to cry. I never felt at any other 
place that sort of pensive pleasure and peace which I felt 
there. T fesT T “Imostlilreittoomuph. . . . Thereconectiono 
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of the time f-pent in Saxony are engraven on my lioarf. It 
was one of the linppicht times of my life, and to recur to 
it mil ever bring me the greatest happiness. I must be 
thankful for having been allowed to see what I hardly dared 
to liope for.’ 

The state of affairs at home had not improved within the 
last six weeks. Tlie rain, wliich had pursued the Eoyal 
tourists on the Ehiue, had for many weeks, amidst thunder 
and storm, deluged the liarvest fields of the Eritisli islands, 
and serious fears for the crops had spread firoin the farmers to 
the statesmen, whose anxieties such an event were so mucli 
calculated to increase. A new and terrible featime of appre¬ 
hension was added in the reports which continued to crowd in 
upon them of a strange blight which threatened wholly to 
destroy tho potato-crop in Ireland, and to produce serious 
ra\ ages in England and Scotland also, whore, if loss relied upon 
by tho poprdation as a staple of food, it was an important soince 
of wealth to the farmers. In the Prince’s for October 

entry upon entry tolls of the prevailing anxiety, Avhich cidmi- 
nales in tho beginning of October in the words: ‘Very had 
news from Ireland—fears of a tamino.’ A crisis of the gravest 
moment was at hand, which hod to be grappled with firmly 
and at once. Cabinet Councils were called, and foiu' of those 
held ill one week early in November, ‘ agitated England, per¬ 
plexed the sagacious Tuileries, and clistiu’hed even tlie serene 
intelligence of tho profound Mettcrnich.’ * What engaged 
their doliheratious coidd he no secret to the outside world. 
The Free Trade party saw in the disaster which had fallen 
upon the country an auxiliary more potent than the best 
eloquence of their best speakers; and Protectionists, who liad 
long seen that to Sir liobert Peel they must not look as a 
leader, watched with apprehraision for his next move in a 

’ Lord George jBentinok, a Political Biography, ty tho Eight lion. B. Dis¬ 
raeli, chap. ii. 
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poliey which they must have for some time foreseen could 
only result in the aholition of the protective duties ou corn. 

How to avert the threatened calamity?—was the one 
ciuestion, which at sueli a moment was obviously paramount 
to every oi,her consideration. True statesman as he was, Sir 
Iiol)ert Peel saw that the time for half measures was past. 
He would liav'e met the iinmetliate omcrgoncy by an Order 
in Council, at once throwing open the ports, trusting to 
Parliament for an indemnity; but al, the same time he 
made no seci-et of his jiersonal conviction, that this si.o]) 
could only ho tho prelude to a measiu'e for the permanent 
abolition of protective duties. Weaker counsels prevailed, 
and (ho Cabinet Councils, to which all eyes had been directed, 
terminated without visible result. Parliament, instead of 
being called together, in accordance with tho general expec¬ 
tation, was again prorogued. 

If (Sir Robert Peel’s views ou the subject of protection had 
undergone a remarkable change, not loss so had those of the 
leaders of tho opposite party. But there was this great 
difference in their position, that the Whigs were irot hara- 
pereil by pledges to uphold protection—^pledges on the 
faith of which their rivals had been placed in power. Had 
the Ministry summoned Parliament, and proposed a sus¬ 
pension of the duties ou com, the Whig members must 
have voted with them. ‘No party in Parliament woidd 
have made itself responsible for the obstruction of a mea¬ 
sure so urgent and beneficial.’ These words came with 
pecidiar emphasis from Lord John Russell, wlio seized the 
opportunity afforded by the obviously wavering policy of the 
Ministry to deal them a vigorous blow, in a letter to his 
constituents (22nd November, 1845) from Edinburgh, where 
he was then staying. Ahandoning his former creed, ‘ it is 
no longer worth while,’ he added, ‘ to contend for a fixed duty. 
The imposition of any duty at present, without a provision 
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for its oxliiiction in a short period, would hut prolong a eonte'^t 
already sufficiently fruitful of animosity and discontent.’ 

After such a declaration, which fell like fuel upon flame, it 
w'as impossihle for the Cabinet to temporise. By this lime 
the majority of its momhers had come round to the views of 
their leader, who, coidd he earlier have secured their co¬ 
operation, would probably not have hesitated to introduce 
such a measme as was pointed at by the great Whig leader. 
But it was now too late, when to do so would be uni¬ 
versally ascribed to the desire to outbid the i^arty who 
were the natiual champions of Free Trade. ‘Thefiovern- 
meiit,’ Lord John Jiussell had said in his letter, ‘ appear to be 
waiting for some excuse to give up the present Corn Law. 
Jjct the iieople afford them the excuse they seek.’ 

A hlinister in the position of Sir Eohert Peel, whose judg¬ 
ment went along with the policy announced by l>is adversary, 
had no alternative but to provide for him the opportunity of 
carrying it out. With this view, on the 5th of December, 
he placed his resignation in Her Majesty’s hands.* Her 
ilajcsty at once tinned to Lord John Russell as his natural 
successor, but he was still in Edinburgh, and it was the 11th 
before he reached the Royal presence. The Royal summons 
had taken liiin by surprise. The call, he felt, had come upon 
his party too soon. Before undertaking to form an adminis¬ 
tration, therefore, he must first consult his old colleagues, 

- ‘ In t)ie courao of llie inlorviaw wjUi Hor Majesty, wliicli took pkieo afti-e 
jny nrrival at Osborne on the Ctli of Pecoiubur, I trust that I sntisfterl I ho 
Queen that I was influenced liy cnnsidoraHons of the imblic interest, and not 
by tlie four of responsibility or of roproach, in humbly tendering my resigna¬ 
tion of offico. Her hbijosty was pleased to accept it witli murks of confldoiioe 
and approbation wliieb, bowovor gratifying, made it a very painful act to ro- 
pliieo in Ilur Miijesty's hands the trust she had confided in me. 

‘ I will nut say more than that the generous support which I bud iiuifurraly 
received from Her Majesty and from the Prineo, and all that passod on Ihu 
occasion of die rotiremont, intulo an impression on my heart that can never be 
eflfiicod. 1 could not say less tlmii this without doing violence to feelings of 
'’ruteful and dutihil altaulimeiit ’—Sir 11 , Peel’s Mtiiwirs,'vol, iii p, ‘ 222 . 
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pomp of -wliom he knew did not approve of the coim&o he 
had taken ah to the Corn Lawis. AVitliont tlio support of 
Lord Laufidorsme, as leader of the Houso of LoixL, ho could 
not hope to succeed, hut he had donhts how far that nohiciuan 
■would go with liim on the gTcat quohlion of tho day. I3y the 
13th, however, the adlu'sion of Lord Lansdowiio was secured. 
SI ill groat difficulties existed, and five days more laid elapsed 
hefore Lord John Eus^ell was even able to inform i he Queen 
that he accepted tho task of forming’ an administration. So 
formidable were 1 he obstacles to success wbicli he apprehended 
from the state of parties, that his acceptance had for a time 
hung’ on the fact of his recei\ing a pledge from Sir Eobert 
Peel to support a measure for the total and immediate repeal 
of tlie Corn Laws. Such a pledge, without having the mea¬ 
sure actually before him, no statesman could give; and Lord 
John Euasell was therefore compelled to rest satisfied'with the 
assurance that Sir Eobert and his friends would give their 
friendly support to his government in any reasoncablc measui’e 
they might introduce for tho settlement of tho question. 
But no sooner was this difficully obviated, than anotlicr and 
more serious obstacle arose within the ranks of tho proposed 
administration. Lord John Eussell considered tho presence in 
it of both Lord Grey and Lord Palmerston t/o lie indispensable. 
But on vital questions of foreign policy these noblemen eiitor- 
taiued the most opposite views. Lord Palmerston was ready 
to waive his claims to a seat in the Cabinet, ffiit, if ho joined 
it, he would do so only as the head of the Foreign Office. In 
tliis he was upheld by his friends; while Lord Grey adhered 
with equal firmness to liis determination not to enter the 
administration with Lord Palmerston as Foreiffn Minister. 

O 

Another consideration also weighed with Lord Grey. He 
conceived that Mr. Colidon, as the great leader of tho Anti- 
Corn Law League, was entitled in the proposed flistribulion 
of honoiu’s to a seat in the Cabinet. This was I'efiisod, and the 
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office of Vice-Pre&ident of tlie Board of Trade ■\va'? proposed as 
the reward of Mr. Cobdcn’s long years of struggle in a cause 
which he had now brought so near a tiiumph. 

The difference cmdd not be reconciled, and Lord Jolin 
Eussell, on the 29lh of December, underwent, to use Mr. 
Disraeli’s words of Bentinck, chap, ii.), ‘ the mortifi¬ 

cation of confessing to his Sovereign his inability to serve 
lier, and lianded back -ivitb courtesy the poisoned chalice to 
Sir Eobert.’ 

Lord John Eussell had from tlie first anticipated failure as 
])y no means unlikely, and he had told Her Majesty that in 
such an event Sir Eobert Peel woidd have no difficulty in 
carrying on the G-overnment. But not the less severe was the 
strain upon that .statesman’s conmge and loyalty when ap¬ 
pealed to by his Sovereign to resume the helm of affairs. The 
expei-ieuce of the last year had taught him what he must be 
prepared to face in the eoolness of former friends, the grudging 
support of unwilling adherents, and the rancour of disap¬ 
pointed political antagonists. Very significant is the brief 
record in tlie Prince’s Diary of wliat occuiTed;—‘ Sir Eobert 
Peel comes down in the afLemoon, is very much agitated, 
but declares that he will not desert the Queen, and will 
undertake the government.’ 

In his Memovra, Sir Eobert Peel teUs us:— 

‘ I informed Her Majesty that, considering that Lord Stanley, 
and such of my colleagues as had differed from me, had positively 
declined to niiderlnke the formation of a government, and that 
Lord John Bussell having had the concnrronce and support of 
all his political fi’icnds, with a single exception, had ahandonod 
the attempt to form one, 1 should feel it my duty, if recj[uired hy 
Her Majesty, to resume office.’—Vol. ii. p. 248. 

"With a great national calamity impending, which he 
believed was to be averted by carrying quickly through a 
measure that, as parties then stood, could only he so carried 
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through hy himself, Peel was not a man to hcsitato in mating 
sacrifice of liis deep-seated desii’e to retire into the ranks and 
leave the coming changes to he effected hy those, who, if 
they had no more right than himself, so far as their ante¬ 
cedent history went, to claim the leadership in the present 
crisis, were not fettered, as ho was, hy party ties, and by 
former avowals of a creed wMch he had outgrown. But how 
much that sacrifice imported was well known to the Queen 
and Prince. They had been long accustomed to admire Sir 
Eohert Peel, and those about him, for thinking only of what 
was host for the welfare of the State, with little care whether 
it was good for their party or not. But in this most trying 
hour they felt more strongly than ever that he had shown 
himself *a man of unbounded loyalty, coinage, patriotism, and 
bigh-mindednoss.’ These are Her Majesty’s words, writing 
two days after his resumption of office. ‘ His conduct towards 
us,’ she adds, ‘ has been, I might say, almost " chivalrous.” 
I never have seen him so excited and so determined, and such 
a good cause must succeed.’ 

Entertaining such views of the Minister and of the situa¬ 
tion, the result of the Ministerial crisis could not be other¬ 
wise than gratifying to the Queen and Prince. ‘We are 
seelmfroh (glad in soul), as they say in Coburg,’ the Prince 
writes to his stepmother (26th December), ‘or still more 
frequently, ganz fidel (in high glee), that we have survived 
a Ministerial crisis of fourteen days’ duration, and are now 
standing exactly where we stood before—upon oiu- feet, 
whereas dming the crisis we were very nearly standing on 
our heads.’ 

It is obvious fi’om the following letter that Baron Stockmar, 
who had heard of Peel’s resignation, was not prepared to give 
his friend credit for resolution to face the Free Trade diffi¬ 
culty, regardless of the outcry of the Protectionist party, or 
the sarcasms of his Liberal allies. The letter is interesting 
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as containing the ospresaion of a conviction, -which the Baron 
was never weary of inculcating, and which it was tlie study 
of the Prince’s life to realise, that for the perfect working of 
the English Constitution the Sovereign shoidd not merely 
sot the example of a pure and dignified life, hut should he 
potential in Cahiuot and Council through a hrcfulth of view 
uuwarjjod by the bias, and undistracted by the passions, of 
party, and also, in the case of a long reign, tlirough the weight 
of an acoumidated knowledge and experience to which not 
even the most practised statesman eoidd lay claim, 

‘ Since the news reached me, that the Peel IMinistry arc to 
resign, I have been with you in thought almost without 
ceasing. The state of things produced by this change of 
Ministry is quite unlike anything that has liithei-to been 
seen in the political history of England. It is only to be 
accounted for by the onward force {Drany) of the ne-w epoch, 
to which England has for the last fifteen years conceded a 
place in her Constitution, and by the necessity which exists 
for continuing to use tlie -worn-out wheels of the old epocli 
in the workiug of that force, in order that the old may not 
he all at once and altogether brought to a dead lock by the 
new. This produces a condition of things which compels 
statesmen to have recourse to artificial ratlier than to natural 
appliances, and hence the faults which Ministers commit as 
individuals and as members of a party produce much more 
serious results than they formerly did. 

‘ To me this state of things seems altogether unhealthy, 
and one wliich it will be most difficult to ameliorate. In all 
my observation of the English State-machino, I have never 
been able to discover that balance of the elements of their 
Constitution, of which Englishmen boast so much. Previous 
to the Eeform Bill, the theory of this balance was perhaps 
much more defectivo than it has been since; but the system 
worked better in practice then than it does now. It admitted 
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of a vigorous G-overnmenfc; audif in those days the Government 
acted foolishly, this was loss the fault of the Constitution 
than of the incapacity of the Kings, and of the prejudices of 
the aristocracy, by whom Ministers were controlled. 

‘ Since the tlicory of the Constitution has been brought 
more into harmony with the spirit and the wants of the age, 
its practical •working has retrograded just as much as its 
theory has ad\anced. Wliigs and Tories saw that from the 
moment the democratic clement hceame so powerful there 
was only one thing which could keep this cleinont within 
safe hounds, and prevent it from swallo^ving up first ilso 
aristocracy, and then itself. This one tiling was the uphold¬ 
ing and strengthening of the autonomy of tlie Monarchicail 
element, which the fiindamonial idea of the English Con¬ 
stitution had from tho first concedi'd to Royalty, and indeed 
concedes in theory u}^ to tho present hour. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, Peel has done nothing towards this upholding and 
strengthening; tho most that can ho said of him is, that he 
has not helped to make Royalty weaker than it was when 
handed over to him hy Melhourue. 

‘ In reference to the Grown the secret is simply this. 
Since 1830 the executive power has been entirely in the 
hands of the Ministry, and these being more the servants of 
Parliament—particularly of tho House of Commons—than 
of the Cro'wn, it is practically in the hands of tliat House. 
This is a distoidion of the fnndamcntal idea of the English 
Constitution, which coidd not fail to grow hy dogroes out of 
tho incapacity of her Sovereigns rightly to understand and 
to deal -with their position, and out of tho encroachments on 
their privileges by the House of Co mm ons. 

‘ This perversion of the fundamental idea of the English 
Constitution is fraught-with this great mischief for tho State, 
that the head of the Ministiy for a time can only he the 
head of a party, and consequently must only too often 
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sucuiiml) to tlie temptation of advancing the imagined in- 
teret-tti of liis party to the prejudice of the public wal. To 
counteract on the part of the Crown this injurious tendency 
must at the present moment be a difticult task, inasmuch as 
Ministers and Parliament will eoustriic the legal powers of 
the Crown, not in accordance with the original spirit of the 
Constitution, but with the practice which lias prerailed since 
IS30. )StiU, tlie right of the Crown to assert itself as per- 
niaueiit liead of the Council over the temporary leader of 
tlio Itlini'.try, and to act as such, is not likely to be gain- 
sayed oven by tliose who regard it throngli the spectacles of 
2 iarty, 

‘ 27 tli Docember, 18 - 1 : 3 .’ 

The Prince’s reply must liave been most welcome, for it 
gave Baron Stockmar the clearest assiuauce that the objects 
of his solicitude had advanced far in securing the very posi¬ 
tion before the country which he had sot his heart upon their 
maiiitiiiuiiig. 

‘ Dear Stockmar,—I believe that the crisis, now past, has 
been a soiuco of real advantage to the Crown, by tiroducing 
a widely .spread feeling, that amid all the general confusion 
and liciit of party at least one person has remained calm and 
free from paiiy spirit, this person being the Queen. The 
very Eadical Emmimr had a very remarkable article on the 
subject, in which it brought prominently forward the advan¬ 
tage for the country of the existence of a third power so 
free from partisanship.® Our travels on the Continent, too, 

* Tliu following ia obviously tlio pnaango to wliiuli tho Prince refers. It 
occurs in the ICieaminer of 27 th December, 181 , 1 . ’ In the pranks and Iranglings 
of the Inst three weeks, there is one part which, according to all report, has 
been played most f.iultlessly—that of a Oonstitntiou,il,Sovereign. In the pages 
of history tho directness, the sincerity, the scrupnlons ohservanoe of constitu¬ 
tional rides, which have miirked Ilor Majesty’s conduct in circumstances the 
most trying will have their idaco of honour. Uuu,sed as we are to deni in 
homan'e to royalty, we must add, that never, we believe, wns the heart of a 
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have inado the impression general, that the personal appear¬ 
ance of the Sovereign in foreign countries seeines the friend¬ 
ship of those countries for tlie English nation, and in jjar- 
ticiilar, that to tlie personal Meudsliip between Victoria and 
Louis Philippe is to be ascribed the mniiiteuauce so much 
desired of peace between France and England. These are 
certainly very cheering, if only moderate, strides in policy, 
domestic and foreign. 

‘ Had we not also to effect moral dignity of the Comi ? 
Tliis basis has been secured. To my mind, the exaltation of 
Eoyalty is possible only through the personal eliaracter of the 
Sovereign. When a, person enjoys complete confidence, wo 
desire for him more power also and influence in the conduct 
of affairs. But confidence is of slow growth. 

‘The op(=‘ning of Parliament will 1)0 voiy interesting, and 
many may bo the storms tliat await us. 

‘Wmclsior C.istlo, Olli January, 1816 .’ 

If, in taking back ‘ the poisoned chalice ’ of office. Sir 
Eobert Peel was well aware how many were ready to mingle 
fresh rancours with its venom, he had at least the consohifaon 
of knowing tliat he carried with him the good wishes of the 
nation generally. The news of liis resignation had l)een 
recewed with a feeling little short of dismay. Thosu who 
represented the great interests of the country in trade, 
manufactures, and finance, set little store by the considera¬ 
tions of party tactics which had brought it about. They 
looked back upon the state of tilings when Sir Eobert Peel 
had entered upon office—at home a failing exchequer, de¬ 
pressed manufactures, crippled commerce, wide-spread social 

monarch so w-armly devoted to the intcrs.'.ls of a people, and villi no ciilifilitciiod 
a Bon%e of Uiuir intcrceta.’ The article of which this f vins a p.irt i*, in the 
hrilltint .md hitter stylo of Mr, Allsiny Fonhhiuque, and it is especially con- 
Bpicnous for that r.iiicoroufc injustice to Sir liobort Peel vhieh its v.ritur lii od 
to rearet. 
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di^colltel)L, Ireland verging on insiuTcctinn, in ilie Ea-t our 
Empire ineiiacod, and oiir relationfa witli France and America 
creating perpetual approlieiibions of war, wliicli tlie state of 
our forces l)y aca and land was not calculated to diminish. 
Willi this picture they contrasted the flourishing tiade, the 
restored confidence, the am2de Budgets, the sense of security 
at home and abroad, which Imd been brought about hy skilful 
financial management, and by a Government firm, far-seeing, 
and officiout in all tlie details of its administration. For 
the loss of the presiding- biih-it, to whom these results were 
mainly due—and this, too, at a time when a question, the 
most imiiorlant that had arisen since that of Eeform, was 
pressing for solution—, it was felt that uo sncce.ssor, however 
eminent, could compensate. The tidings, therefore, that 
Sir Eoliert Peel had resumed the conduct of afiairs were 
received throughout the kingdom with a general sense of 
relief; and the knowledge of this was 110 doubt present to 
Her Majesty’s mind in speaking as she did with assured con¬ 
fidence of his ultimate success. 

It was not the less certain, however, that, in the Prince’s 
words, there were many storms ahead, the issue of which no 
one might venture to predict. One thing, at least, Sir 
Eobert Peel must have clairly foreseen: the certain break-up 
of the party which he had organized, and had led triumphantly 
so long. Wc have seen (sup^’a, p. 266 ) that he Lad for some 
time felt that it was slipping away from him. Their educa¬ 
tion had not kept pace with his. There was no time now, with 
famine imminent in Ireland, to bring them up to his level; 
and he knew that where he must now go they were not pre¬ 
pared to follow.* Some who were prominent in the Conser- 

* ‘ ‘Wo had ill luck,' Lotd Ahurdoon said Bomo nionlhs afterwiiids lo tha 
Queen. ‘ If it hud not boon for Uic famino in Ireland, wliich rendered jinnw- 
dinto monsuro's neoestary, Sir Kobort would have prepared the party gmduully 
for the cluiiu'e,’ 
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vative ranks have doulrted whether the Minister’s position 
might not have heen made clearer, and his own personal 
comfort secured, ha<l he taken his party more into his confi¬ 
dence, by calling them together, and developing his intended 
measures and his reasons for them before launcliing them in 
Parliament. Many might thus have been conciliated who 
were either thrown into opposition or lent him a support 
that was chilled by distrust. A man of warmer and less 
reserved temperament world probably have taken this course, 
and spared no pains to carry his party cordially with him. 
But what he saw very clearly himself, he may have tliought 
they ought also to have seen with ecpial clearness. In 
resigning office, as he had done, he had satisfied every claim 
which they had upon him as their leader. That his opinions 
on the subject of Prolection had undergone an entire revolu¬ 
tion was no secret. When, therefore, he reluctantly resumed 
his place as the only possible head of a strong Administration, 
he came hack on terms wholly different from those which had 
placed him in power in 1841.® If his party had stood still in 
the meantime, events had not. The very measures which 
had strengthened their hold upon the country inevitably led 
up to the ultimate removal of all restrictions upon trade. The 
elements themselves had conspired to force on a settlement 
of the question, whether a t.ax should continue to be levied 
on the staple of food. What more natural, then, than for 
one, whom a sense of duty alone impelled to undertake a 

• ‘I resTimo power,’ he wrote Lo Madame de Lieven, 'with greater means of 
rendering public service than I should have hud if I had not relinquished it. 
But it is a strange dream. I feel like a man restored to life after his fuuoml 
service had heen preached, highly gratified hy such condoloiico on his death as 
I received from the King ond our volucd friend M. Guizot.’ Thu condolence 
from the King of the French hero referred to w.is conveyod in a letter to the 
Comte de Jarnac, his represontativo at ourCoiu’t, which was communicated to 
Sir E. Peel and Lord Aberdeen, and has been made public in a valuable Memoir 
of the former by the Count, published in the Rmm des Deux JWwjifea, of Ifith 
July, 1874 . 
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task from wliiolt e^eiy jjorouuiil consiileiation ■would have 
inclined him to recoil, to assume that his followers •would 
appreciate the very exceptional eircnnistaucos of his ponitiou, 
and that they would be generous in their estimate of a policy, 
which he had satisfied himself would alone meet the exigen¬ 
cies of the case? If such was his belief, it must have 
been quickly dispelled. Even before Parliament met, the 
Press teemed with attacks the most bitterly personal, in 
which he was charged, not with mistaken judgment, but with 
treachery and dislionour. Were it not, to use the language 
of his great adA ersary in tlie coming struggle, that ‘ duty 
scorns prudence, and criticism has no terrors for a man with 
a groat purpose ’ (Disraeli’s Lord George Benthich, chap, v.), 
the Minister might well have quailed before tlie storm of 
obloquy and reproach, of which this was but the prelude, 
which burst upon him immediately after the meeting of 
Parliament. 

With the exception of Lord Stanley, who retired from the 
office of Secretary for tlie Colonies, in which ho was succeeded 
by Ml'. Gladstone, all the Members of the Cabinet gave in 
their adhesion to the measure for the Abolition of the Corn 
Laws. It was shadowed forth in the (Speech delivered by 
Her Majesty in person at the opening of Paidiameut on the 
19th of January, 1846. The Debate which ensued on the 
Address was enlivened by explanations as to the late Minis¬ 
terial crisis. In the course of these Sir Eobert Peel took the 
opportunity to vindicate his policy since 1841, in what 
Mr. Disraeli justly calls his best style, ‘earnestwithout being 
solemn, and masculine without turgidity.’ His concluding 
words left no doubt as to the terms on which alone he would 
consent to remain at the head of affairs:— 

‘ The conduct of Government is an arduous and difficult un¬ 
dertaking, , . , It is no easy task to insuro the harmonious and 
■united action of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and a reformed House 
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of Commons.® These ave Cie objects ■which 'W’e have attempted 
to accomplish, and I cannot think they aro inconsisiont with a 
jDurc and enlarged Conservatism. Power for such objects is 
really valuable; but for my own part, I can say with perfect truth 
that even for these objects I do not covot it. . . . Tho relief 
from it with honour would bo a favour, not a jranishment. But 
while honour and a sense of public duty require it, I do not 
shrink from office. T am ready to incur its respousilnlitios, to 
bear its sacrifices, to confront its honourable }ierils; but Twill 
not retain it with mutilated power and sliaclclcd anthoi’itj’'. [ 
■will not stand at the helm daring the tempestuous night if that 
helm is not allowed freely to traverse; I will not uiidoi’tako to 
direct the oour.sc of the vessel hy oh.scrvatious taken in the year 
1842. I will reserve to myself the nnfoltered power of judging 
■vvhat will be for the public intoi-ost. I do not deserve to he 
Minister of England ; but while I am Minister of England 1 will 
hold office hy no servile tennro ; T will hold office unshackled hy 
any other obligation than that of consulting the public interests 
and providing for tlio public safety.’ 

On the 27th of .Tanuary, Sir Eobort Peel developed, in a 
Rorioa of Eosolutiona, his scheme of financial policy, whicli 
included a total Abolition of the Corn Laws at the end of 
three years. The magnitude of the interests involved, the 
apprehensions of immediate loss and of pnssilde ultimate 
ruin, which were honestly entertained by a powerful section 
of the community; the speculative uucerlaiiity insoparahlo 
from so S'weepiiig a measiue; tho soreness of a great party 
at finding itself deserted, as it thought, hy its leader in a 
critical hour, and placed in a minority by the defection of 
thoise with whom they had stood for years shoulder to 
shoulder, introduced elements of passion into tho long debate 
that ensued which a ne'W generation might find it hard to 

^ Mr. Bi&raoli calls this ‘ a somewhal portentous confossion for a Consorvativo 
Minister.' Why portentous? Is not this tlio abiding problem of llritisli 
statesmen, especially since 1830 7 And of all statesmen, who in his time did 
more tlian Sir Bobert Peel to secure this harmony and united action, and to 
indicate the priuoiplobor which it may bo maintained for i.lio future? 
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sympallnse witli, or even to understand. Such was the 
fevered temiier of the Opirosition that tlio presence of Prince 
Albert in the House of Commons during the Premier’s 
)Speech ^\ ns construed into ‘ the unfair and unwise manceuvre 
of the Minister to give the semblance of the personal sanction 
of Her Majesty to the Government measine.’ 

‘ If,’ said Lord George Bcntinck, speaking on the twelfth night 
of the debate, ‘ so humble an individual as myself might bo per¬ 
mitted to whisper a word in the ear ot that illustrious and Royal 
personage, who, as he stands neai’est, so is he justly dearest to 
Her who sits upon the throne, I wonld take leave to say that I 
cannot but think he listened to ill advice when, on the first niffht 
of this great discussion //e alloweillumself fo be sedueecJ by the first 
Minister of the Gromi to come down to this House to usher in, to 
give eclat, and, as it wore, by reflection from the Queen, to give 
the semblance of a personal sanction of Her Majesty to a measure, 
which, he it for good or for evil, a great majjority, at least of tho 
lauded aristocracy of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, ima¬ 
gine fraught with deep injury, if not ruin, to them—a measure, 
which, not confined in its operation to this great class, is calcu¬ 
lated to grind down countless smaller interests engaged in the 
domestic trades and interests of tho Empire, transferring the 
profits of all these interests—English, Scotch, Irish, and Colonial 
—great and small alike, from Englishmen, from Scotchmen, and 
from Irishmen, to Americans, to Erenchinen, to Russians, to 
Poles, to Prussians, and to Germans,’ 

To find wh^t he had done from the impulse of natural 
curiosity dealt with in such terms was a rongli intimation to 
the Prince of the jealous spirit with which even the semblance 
of interference with the freedom of debate is regarded by 
public men. That ‘ many moderate men on both sides ’ were, 
as Mr. Disraeli tells us, disquieted by the incident of his 
presence in the House was enough to satisfy the Prince that 
he had been better away. But while the heat of strong 
party excitement may account for, it can scarcely excuse the 

VO.T» T. X 
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iinpiitiition tliiiL lie had allowed him'jclf to l)e seduced by the 
Minister to come down for a pia-ely party pm-posed 

The Prince could not he otherwise than an anxious spec¬ 
tator of the struggle which had now commenced; neither 
could he he inditferent to the welfare of the statesman wlioin 
ho knew to he toiling day and niglit for the welfare of the 
countiy, at the saciificc of his own health and happiness, and 
maintaining his covu-age in spite of unexampled difficulties. 
On the 16th of Fehrtiary, 1846, ho writes to Baron 
Stoekmar:— 

‘Dear fitockniar,—Here we are in tlie middle of the 
Coin dehate. Poel'b op])oneut8 iire 200 of liis own paity; 
lie cariies with him only 90 and 180 Whigs and Radicals. 
He is uhused like tlio most disgiaeefid criminal, and the 
opinion is generally ciu-rent, tliat, (he moasiu-e once through, 
the Opposition and the hostile 200 will seise some oppor- 
timity of ejecting him by a joint vote. This would he a 
great misfortune. Peel sliows boundless courage, and is in 
the best spirits; his whole facidties are roused (er fuhltsich) 
by the consciousness, that he is at this moment playing one 
of the mo^t important paits in the ]ii.story of his country, 
and with this before him sayis to himself, “The Minister who 
settles the Cora Laws is not so easily turned out.” ’ 

The respite of a few days’ retreat to Oshoj-ne at tlie end of 
February from the agitation of public life was eagerly seized 
by the Queen and Prince. ‘ We shall go,’ the Prince writes 
to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, ‘ on the 27th to the Isle 
of Wight for a week, ivliere the fine air will he of service 
to Victoria and the children; and I, partly forester, partly 
builder, partly farmer, and partly gardener, expect to he a 

' ‘ Tlie Prince merely -went, ns the Prince of -Wales nnd the Qiipen’s other 
«ons do, for once to he.ir a fine dohnte, -which i.s so iiselul to all pi'inces. But 
this he uatiu-ally felt unable to do onaia.'— Note by tue Q,r]ii.N. 
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afood donl upon iny logs and in Iho opon air.’ Tlie iila^ lioii'o 
at ()sl)Oj newab making ] apid progro^s, and tlie estato was Ixaii” 
laid out under the Prince’b directions, wdlh th*' pinelieal skdl 
as an agiiculturist and the line taste as a landscape ga] doner 
which never failed him. ‘Albert,’ the (iuecn -writes fiom 
Osborne (3r<l March, 1846), ‘is s© hajopy here—out all day 
planting, directing, &c., and it is po good for him. It is a 
relit'f to 1)6 a-way from all the hitteinoss which people create 
tor lliemseheh in London.’ 

In the disposition of gardens and ornamental grounds 
Ihicon himself was not a greater enthusiast than tlie Pi-iuce. 
Windsor, Osborne. Balmoral are all momvmcnts. of his skill. 
By his open-air labours in tliis kind of work he not only pic- 
serred his hetilth amid the imi-cmitting labours of hiscro-wded 
life, hut he was at the same time al)le to gratify his concep¬ 
tions as an artist, when the leisure to express them on canras 
or in clay had long passed away. A passrigo in one of his letters 
to the Princess Imperial of Prussia (13th April, 1859) will 
host explain his feelings on this subject:— 

‘That you take delight in modelling does not surprise 
me. As an art it is even more attractire than painting, 
liecanse in it the thought is actually incorporated; it also 
derires a higher value and interest from the fact that in it 
•n'e have to deal with the three dimensions, and not with 
surface merely, and are not cidled u])on to resort to the illu¬ 
sion of perspective. As the aitist combines material and 
thought without the intervention of any other medium, his 
creation would he perfect, if life coidd also he hicathed into 
his work; and I qidte understand and feel with the sculptor 
in the fable, who implored the Gods to let his work descend 
from its platform. 

‘ We have an art, however-, in which even this third ele¬ 
ment of creation—^iuwai-d force and growth—is present, and 
wliieh has, therefore, had extraordinary attractions for me of 
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late yearri, indeed I may say from earliest childhood, viz.,tlie 
art of gardening. In this the artist who lays out the work, 
and devises a gannent for a piece of ground, has the delight 
of seeing his work live and grow hour hy hour; and, while it 
is growing, he is able to polish, to cut and carve, to fill up 
here and there, to Irope, and to love.’ 

Before the Prince relumed to town, Sir Eohert Peel’s 
Eesolutions had passed through Committee, and a Corn Bill, 
founded upon them, had boon introduced. At each si,age tlio 
breach with liis former party grew wider and wider; and the 
Prince appears from the following letter to liave viewed rviili 
obvious disfpiietiide tlie state of confusion into whiclr i,]iings 
were likely to he thrown, so soon as the settlement of tlie 
Corn Law Question should terminate the temporary alliance 
between the Minister and tlie Liberal party. 

‘Dear Stockmar,—Wo aro in the midst of one of the 
strongest party conflicts, which is carried on hy the aggrieved 
party with a bitterness, a fury, and want of common sonse, 
which never perhaps had a parallel in history. Peel is the 
mark at which all shots aro levelled, and of the 658 members 
of the House helms, all placemen included, only 112 followers, 
and of these the half ooaire cosur. This is sad, and makes 
everything very uncertain. Nevertheless, Peel has groat 
majorities nightly. Still ho is forced to avoid every ipiestion, 
which might array the Whigs against him, otherwise he is 
in a minority directly, for lie is supported by them only in 
the Free Trade measure, and even there he gets side-blows 
not a few. 1 send with this one of his speeches, which is 
a real masterjnece. 

‘ Buckinghnni Poliice, 16th March, 184,6.’ 

By this time Sir Eohert Peel must have changed his 
opinion, that ‘ the Minister who settles the Corn Laws is not 
so easily turned out.’ The party who wei'e ready to assist 
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him in that ohject wero not likely to forego the opening 
offeiecl to their amhition hy the tletennined re-'entiuent ot 
hirt former followers. 'VVitliiTi a few days, after thi'. letter w.i-, 
written, speaking on tlie 8ocond Reading of tlie Bill, his 
language plainly showed his coimction that the downfall of 
his Ministry was not far distant:— 


‘ I am not sniprised, to hear honourable Members predict to 
me that my tenure of power ia short. Lot these measures pass 
into a law. Su.spend your indignation till then ; and then it will 
1)0 perfectly open to ^oii to detornune what measures yon will 
adopt for tlio purpose of tormiuating my political life, ... 1 
assure you that 1 deplore tho loas of your coufidciice, if I ha\ c 
uiifortuuatcly lost it; I deplore it more than I do the loss of 
jiolitical power. The accusatious which you have preferred 
against me are on ihi.s account harmless, thi'it I feel (hey arc un- 
doseiwed. . . If I could feel, if 1 could believe that I had been 
moved by oonnipt motives and unworthy impulses, oue-teuth 
part of thd aoousatiouH you have levelled against me roust have 
been fatal to ray evistenuo and my peace. You may think I have 
taken too great precautions against Irish famine; you. are mis- 
takcu. Events will prove that these precautions wero not un- 
iifcces.sary. Tho mouth of Jnly will have established that these 
precautions wore not superfluous.® Sir, when I do fall, I shall 
have the satisfaction of rolleuting that I shall not have falluu be¬ 
cause I have shown subserviency to any party. I shall not fall 
because I have preferred the iutei’csts of party to the general 
interests of the community.’ 

No remarkable tactics were necessary, as parties then 
stood, to select the measure for putting an end to tlie 
Minister’s political life. But a Coercion Bill, which had' 
been introduced early in the Session in the hope of checking 
tho alarming increase of assassination in Ireland, afforded the 
opportiuiity for such a comhination in the House of Commou.s 
as was Slue to place the Government in a serious miiiorily. 

‘ The host commantary on this is tho fullov Ing entry in tho Princo’s Diary; 
‘22nd Ausnst. 1866. Bei»iuni«g of Irish fnmine.’ 
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Ft liad pa'^sed tlie Ht)iLse of Lords with tho aijproval of tlio 
Whig’ leaders. In ordinary circumstances it woidd prohaldy 
have Loon e puilly sure of hiiccess iu the IFouhO of Common-. 
Iiiterrupl ions of various kinds and a proLracLcfl debate so tar 
delayed its progruss there, that, by a .singular coincidence, on 
tlie same day (the 2()lh June), on which Llie Coni Biilpiisst'd 
tlie llousc of Jjords, tlie Coercion Jjill was defeated iu tlie 
Commons by a majority of 7S. The iuciduuts of that 
evening have been recorded in one of tho most striking 
pas>ages of Mi. Disraeli’s Biography, to wliicli nd'erence lias 
already been made, fif tho remiirkalile man wlio, witli hiin- 
.self, had been iniiinly iiistriuuentid in biingiug about lliis 
iVsult,. Willi tlie picturesque sirokos of a master of imagi¬ 
native description, lie has slioivu us the Minister, as the 
Prolectiouists passed before him into the lobby—‘ the men 
to giiiii whose heads nnd tho hearts of their fathers had been 
the aim and exiiltalioii of his litb.’ We soe him, grave and 
niotiuiilcas, ‘with his chin extended, as was his habit when 
he was annoyed and oared not to spouk,’ as the result of the 
divi-ion was coin'eyed to liiiu, and by it ho knew that his 
reign of powoT was for ever at an end. Ihvt the sympathies 
of the reader of oiir own days are not with the men who had 
their brief hour of triumph iu what they regarded as a just 
retribution for falsehood to the tics of party, hut ratJier with 
the statesman who, at the sacrifice of his most chorishod 
fcolings, liiid done liia duty to his country and hia coii- 
[.cience, and by the measiu'C wliich provoked his defeat Lad 
established a lasting claim upon tho gratitude of the nation. 

Six (lays later (4 th Jidy) we find Sir Robert Pool writing to 
Lord IFardiuge in India from Drayton Manor:—‘ Lady Peel 
and I are here quite alone, in the loveliest ’weather, feasting 
on solitude and re 2 iose; and I have every disposition to forgive 
my enemies for having conferred upon me the blessing of the 
loss of power.’ (Peef’s Memoirs, ii. 310). The Minister 
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had adopted the only courae open to him after the vote on 
the Iriah Coercion Bill. On tlie 29th of .Tune he announced 
thathif. government only held office until tlie appointnioid, 
of their sncceaaora. The great measures of conunorcial policy 
■were secure, for which alone he would have con''eided to 
encounter the odium and torture of the laHt six month'-. In 
the general disorganization of parties, an appeal to tin* 
country hy a dissolution woirld only have prolonged the 
state of su-'iiense from wliich the industry of the nation had 
already suffered, itlany of the counties were alienated 
from him, and Ireland, incensed at his Coercion Bill, would 
have returned a compact phalairx of Memhei's pledged 
to oppose liim. In such circiunstances a dissolution woidd 
certainly not give him a working majority with -ndiich 
to face a new Parliament. ‘ Anytliing,* said the liini-ter, 
‘ is preferahle to maiutaiuing ourselves in office without a 
full measure of the eoiifideuce of this Hoihc.' 

While Sir Robert Peed might wcdl turn with a sigh of 
relief from the cares of office, noble though tliey were, 1 0 the 
not ignoble ease of a ‘ statesman out of place,’ it would havo 
l^ecu strange, had not the nocossity for parting witli a 
jMinihtiy, who had served their Sovereign with such signal 
ahility aud devotion, aAvakened in the Queen and Prince a 
feeling of profound regret. The pain, which to natines sucli 
as theirs coidd never be otherwise tlian considerable, of seiJa- 
rating from those with whom they had grown familiar not 
merely in the anxious counsels of State, hat in the inti¬ 
macies of friendship, was augmented hy the feeling that for 
a time at least one of the great parties in the Slate was 
broken up. Thsit it would come together again sooner or 
later was certain, but that it shoidd do so under tlie same 
leaders was not to he expected. Wlieii the time came for 
the Queen to receive the Minister on their taking formal 
leave, the trial on both sides was severe. ‘ Yesterday,’ Her 
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Majesty writes (7th July) to King Leojiold, ‘was a very hard 
day for me. 1 had to part with Sir Eobert Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen, who are irreparable losses to us and to the country. 
They were both so much overcome that it quite upset jnc, 
and we have in them two devoted friends. Wo felt so safe 
with them. Never during the five years that they were with 
me did they ever recommend a jicrson or a thing that was 
not for my or the country’s best, and never for the i^arty’s 
advantage only. ... I cannot tell you how sad 1 am to 
lose Aberdeen. You cannot tliiuk wliat a delightful com¬ 
panion he was. The breaking up of all this intercourse 
during our journies, <fec., is deplorable. . . 

‘ Albert’s use to me, and I may say to the country, by his 
firmness and sagacity in these moments of trial is beyond all 
belief.’ 

• Tlia fooling whs reciprocal. In wnu’ng to tlio Pnnee Consort from Hntltlo 
House on 14tU Sepleinlier, 1846, Xiord Atercloeii wiys : ‘I rejoieo to loaru tlmt 
tho nmriiia o-xcucsion to Coriuv.ill and Jersey was pi-osperoiis iind iij^recalile. 
Albliuugli liring conteiitud in this remote district, I confess llint in rciicliiig of 
Her Mtqtsty'e progress, I havo sometimes wished to find myself on the Iloyiil 
yuclit, and even off tliu nice of Portland! 
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‘ Two MOniis,’ Sir Eobort Peel wites to Lord Hardinge in tlio 
letter alreiidy quoted, ‘after the intelligence arrised that the 
Lords had passed the Corn and Onstoins Bills, we ss’cre 
ejected from power ; and hj another coincidence as maiTel- 
lous, on the day on which 1 had to auuouuce in the House of 
Commons the disi-oluiioa of ilio (ioserumeut, the uoss's 
arrived that we had settled the Oregon question, and ihat 
oiu- proposula had been aoceple<l hy the United States with¬ 
out the alteration of a word.’ The tidings awaited the 
Minister on his return from placing his resignation in Her 
Majesty’s hands at Osborne. They might well be accepted 
as no slight consolation in the crisis of defeat, for they 
assin-ed to his coimtry the quiet possession of a magnificent 
tract of territory, and closed up a question which had more 
than once brought us to the verge of hostilities with America. 
Involving as the question did the disposal of the vast cli"-- 
trict lying between the Kocky Mountains aucl the Pacific, 
the omission to deal with it in tlie treaty between tho two 
countries in 1783 had necessarily been productive of claims 
on both sides, which the prossm'e of emigmtion and tlie value 
of the comitry itself made every day more difficult lo re¬ 
concile. ‘ By holding up a finger, war could at any time be 
produced about it,’ Lord Casllereagh had said to Mr. Eush, 
the American Minister, in 1822. 

Foiu' years previously (October 20th, 1818) the two 
Govemineiits bad concluded a Convention, which left the 
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lorritoiy open to seitler-j from IkiIIi countries for ten years, 
and this Couventioii had lioeu reuewe'l for a fiulhor limited 
term on August 6th, 1S27. But as the iiumher of settlers 
increased this state of promiscuous occupation became 
frau}> lit'with danger, to a\ert which some definite arrange¬ 
ment for the partition of the disjniled territory had liecome 
indispensable. The first step towards tliis was taken liy tlie 
American legislatuie in the form of a resolution come to 
by tlie Heuiite, and also by tho House of Eepresentatives, 
on Ajoril 2;5rd, 1846, that notice should be gfiven to deter¬ 
mine the existing Coiiveution at the end of twel\ e months, 
on the ground that it had become ‘ necessary to release the 
territmy fiom tlie e\il conscpicnces of the divided alle- 
giiince of its American and British population, and of the 
confusion and conflict of national jiaisdictioiw, dangerous 
to the cherished jjeace and good understanding of the two 
countries.’ The resolution lurged upon tho Crox’criimeiits of 
holh covmtries the ‘adoption of all proper measures for the 
speedy and aniicahle adjustmeut ’ of the existing difficidties 
and disputes. Seiaiiig the opportunity affonled by tlic 
fiiendly spirit which had prevailed in tho American legis- 
latiu’O in coming to this resolution. Lord Aberdeen lost no 
time in transmitting to Washington a proposition which 
was at once adopted, and became tlie basis of the treaty 
(dated June 15th, ratified Jidy 17th, 1846) which now 
regulates the rights of the two countries, and under which 
the boundary line between the English and American territory 
became the fortj^-ninth jiarallel of north latitude, continued 
we-'twards to the middle of the chamiel which separates the 
continent from Vancouver’s Island, and thence southerly 
through the middle of that channel and of Fuca’s Straits to 
the Pacific Oceim. 

While one great cause of uneasiness was thus laid to rest 
by the prompt and temperate action of Lord Aberdeen, 
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another, which liad menaced our Indiiui Kmpire, Irad only a 
tew months hofore heeu removed liy the di^'ClpliiicJ valour of 
British troo])e. Never had this made itself more ei^iially 
felt than in tlie brilliant campaign on the Hiitlej, which hud 
liecn terminated by the decisive victories of Meance, Aliwal, 
Hohruon, and Uliillianwallah. ‘ Wo have received glorious news 
t'lom India,’ says Prince Albert, writing to his stepmother on 
April :2nd ; ‘ great victories, and wluit is still better, the pro- 
s[)eet of a solid peace ! Put they base cost us much blood, 
and the lives of many meritorious and distinguished men.’ 

The new Aliiiistry, under the leadership of Lord Jolin 
EusK'll, was quickly formed. Tlie rlifliculties whicli had 
provi'd fatal at the end of 1845 had been cleared away, and 
Jjords Palmerston and Gfrey appeared in the Cabinet, the 
former as Foreign, the latter as Colonial Secretary. The* 
Marquis of Laasdowue, as President of the Uomicil, repie- 
seuted the G-oveniment in the House of Lords, Sir Oreorge 
Grey went to the Home Office, where au anxious future 
awaited him, and the Cabinet was further strengthened by 
tlie presence of the Karl of Minto (Lord Privy Seal), Mr. C. 
Wood (Chancellor of the Exclieqiior), Mr. Alacaulay (I’ay- 
mastcr-G-enoral), Earl of Clarendon (Board of Trade), Lord 
Jlorpeth (Woods and Fore-sts), Sir John Hohlioiise (Board of 
Control), and the Earl of Auckland (Admiralty). 'I’lie Earl 
of Bessborough went to Ireland as Lord Lieiiteuaiit, -with Air. 
Labouchere as Chief Sccretaiy. Seats in the Ciihiiiet were 
offered to three disLiiiguishod membons of Sir E. Peel’s ad¬ 
ministration, James, Earl (afterwards Marquis) of Dalhousie, 
Ijord Lincoln, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, but declined. 

The interval required for the re-election of .such of the 
members of Cfovernment as were in the Commons was seized 
by tlie (Jneen and the Prince for a short holiday at Oshorue. 
On May 25th, in the midst of the anxieties of this stormy 
session, another Princess had been born, and the agitation of 
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the last few weeks, with the certainty that many causes of 
serious disquietude, both at home and abroad, were actively 
at work, made this brief respite especially welcome. ‘ I long 
for you to be here,’ Her IMajesty writes to King Leopold on 
July I4th. ‘It has quite restored my spirits, whicli were 
much shaken by the sad leave-takings iu Loudon of Sir li. 
Peel, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Liverpool, ifec.’ In the same 
letter the Queen urges lier uncle to fulfil his promise of 
visiting England witli his (iueen iu time for ‘our christening 
on the 25th. ... I am .so very anxious that lionise [tlie 
(Jueen of tlie Belgians] should be jn-esent, as tlio child is 
Helene’s [I)uche.sn of Orleans] godcldkl, and Louise lias never 
been present at any of our elunstenings.’ This wish was not, 
however, to be realised. Political events detained the King 
and Queen of the Belgians at Brussels until bome days aflor 
the baptism of the Princess, who wins christened at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace hy the name of Helena Augusta Victoria, the 
Duchess of Kent acting as Bponsor for the Dnehoss of Orleans, 
while ihe other Bponsors, the Hereditary Grand-Duke of 
IMecklenbm'g-Slrelitz and H.R.H. the Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge, were present iu person. 

A few days afterwards the Prince officiated at two impor¬ 
tant ceremonies, of the kind at which liis presence had now 
come to be imiversally desired. Whenever any new institu¬ 
tion was to he founded for the advaucoment of the comfort, 
intelligence, or welfare of tlie people, whenever any now 
work of imperial interest and value was to be thrown open, 
men’s minds turned naturally to him, because it was well 
known that, while his heart was sure to he in warm sympathy 
with the enterprise, no one was better able to form a sound 
estimate of its merits. At no time was it a mere matter of 
form with him to give the sanotiou of his presence on occasions 
of tills nature. Before doing so he was at pains to infoim 
Jiimbelf thoroughly of the nature and objeots of the institution 
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or the enter2Drise. Once fati-jfiefl :is to thene, it Avas a 
2 )lcasure to him, at any ssacrifice of time or fatigue, to sliow 
tlie interest felt hy ?Ier Jrajesly and liLinself in AvliatcAer 
concerned the luqipiness and piOhiJerity of her people. 

In May of this year the Prince had laid the foundation 
.si one of the Sailor’s Home for the 2 wrt of London; and he 
Avas now ashed to perform the same office for the 25ovt of 
Liverpool, On July .30th he went there for this p>ir 2 )o-e. 
A miigniiicciit dock, known us the Albert Dock, had jusl 
been eora2deted, and its opening Avas timed to coincide Avilh 
the Prince’s visit. Startiugr from London at si.': A.ir. and 
reaching Lii’erpool hy half-past eleven, Avithin an hour the 
Prince had embarked on the Mersey in the Royal yaclit, the 
‘ Fairy,’ in order to make a survey of the riA'cr and port. 
Tlio day Avaa brilliant, and as the yacht steamed along either 
shore of the estnarv, the Prince saiv to the best advantage 
the gigantic Avorks and the vast mercantile naiy of that 
hnsiest of lun'ena. Not a point avus lost to his observation. 
‘He had often heard,’ was his remark to Mr. Bramlcy 
Moore, the Chairman of the Lh-erpool Dock Committee, 
who attended him, ‘of the greatness of LiAerpool, hut tlu* 
roaliiy far exceeded his ex 2 )ectationb.’ After opening the 
dock with the usual ceremonies, the Prince brought the 
enthusiasm of liis hosts to a climax hy proposing at the 
dejeuner Avhich followed, ‘Pros 2 JerHy to British Commerce.’ 
The Prince’s dock, the largest in the port, Avas then in¬ 
spected ; visits Avere paid to the South Corporation and 
Blnecoat Schools, and a careful survey was made of the 
St. George’s Hall, Aviih which considerable progress had 
been made. hir. Rimes, the architect, found to his delight 
that every architectural featiu-e of novelty or importance 
which he would have wished tx» be noticed Avas appreciated 
and commented on by the Prince. At the docks and ware¬ 
houses it had been the same. The Dock engineer, Mr. Jesse 
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Hiirtlc}'’, a TDan of <lie first eminence in liis profession, was 
at once surprised and gi-atilied by the technical knowleilge 
of liydvaiilic engineering shown by the Prince.' 

The Prince's hibonrs for this crowded day were not yet 
over. A grand banquet in his honour «till claimed liis 
presence; but in the few minutes left him to prepare for it, 
lie found time to write the following note to the (Jueen:— 

‘ I write, hoping ihese lines, which go by the evening 
post, may reach you by breakfast-time to-morrow. As I 
W'rite, you will he making your evening toilette, and not be 
ready in time for dinner. I miLst set about the ^ame task, 
and not, let me hope, with the same rcsidt. 1 ciumot get 
it into my liead tliat there arc 250 miles between us! I 
have done wonders of activity, as you will perhaps have 
ioaruedfrom the papers Ity the time you receive lliis loiter. 
The loyalty and euthusiasm of the inhabitants are greiit||j|i 
but the heat is greater still. . . .lam satisfied tMt} 
if tlio population of Liverpool had been weighed tin 
morning, and were to be weighed again now, they woli^l 
be found many degrees lighter. The docks are woiide||^i ijl, 
and the mass of shipping inererlible. 

‘ I must conclude, and enedose by way of close (scJillease 

’ So closa nil t pr.iclicnl w.is Hie Prini-o's interest in tliu iliit'iilf. of the ^orlc 
tlint lie reqiwbtud lli.it n Minjilo of Iho unniitr-rublilu ni.i'.oiirv xiscd in llio 
(ioekB, Iiy the oxct-lloiicc of xtliirh ho h.ul been struch, iiiiglit ho sent up to him 
lit Wiinl'.ov (JiielW. Tlioso detailt. aro given on the luitliority of Vfr. Rotiert 
Kiiwliiison, ('.B., nn inLimato friend of Itolli Mr. Klmes imd 31r. Itirtley, from 
whom he roceivrd tlioni at the time. 'St. Ueoi-ge's Mr. Riiwliiieon 

writes, ‘is a noble iiioiuiment of the iirtislio skill of the jouiig nnd giflid 
architeet. The Liverpool Docks are unioiig the finest siipeinieiis. of bjdr.iiilii* 
eiiginberiug in the world. The Prince w.ii at home with Mieh men .miidht 
hueh norks. To .in arcliiteet he could t.ilk as an architect; to iin engineer, ns 
an engineer; to a painter, ns a painter; to a seulpitor. ns a tculplor; tu a 
chemist, ns a chemist; and so through all the hr,inches of Biiginoeriiig, Archi¬ 
tecture, Art, and .Science,’ Mr. Elmps, the arcliiteet of St. George's iJiiU, (lid 
not live to see the completion of his own noble design, lie died in 1847 at 
the age of 33; and tlie building wns finished imdci the directions of Mr. 
Cockerell. 
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zinn SiMuas) two loiiclihig oLjeets, a flower and a progiaiunif 
of Ihe procession.® 

‘Liverpool, July 30th, ISiO. 

‘ 71 o’clock.’ 

The liiDgnage of the Mayor iu proposing the Prince's 
health shows that a just eoLiniato of his character had already 
hceu widely diffused :— 

‘ Ton need not ho told,’ he wiid, ‘ what zeal tho Prince hii.s 
always shown in promoting the best interests of matikind. Ton 
need not bo told of the cnconrngcment he has given to tlic fine 
arts—oueourngouicnt enlightened by his cnlHvntod taste and 
jndgnieiil ; but above all, you need not be told how promptly he 
conics forward io promote the woi*thiest and noblest objects, 
especially whou benefits are to bo oonlerred upon the humbler 
classes. ITia presence to-day is a niagniticout ])roof of the interest 
ho has taken in onr welfare. . . Wo celebrate not merely 
tho visit of his Iloyal Highness to gratify tho desires of a loyal 
people; nor yet tho fact Uiat wo are honoured in beholding the 
Consort of Ilor Majesty as onr guest; nor yet that he comes to 
enconrago moi'cantile pursuits, and to add lusti’e to mercantile 
speculations and onjoymeuta; bat wo celebrate also the fact, that 
he comes to forward an Institution designed to elovato the cha- 
1 aoter and promote the Avelfare of our seamen, in order that onr 
hravo tars, whose marches are on the mountain wave, and whoso 
home is on the deep, may liiid a haven when the penis of the 
ocean are past, to secure them against the still gi’eater perils on 
shore.’ 

The Prince replied with his wonted happy talent of saying 
what was most apt in tho fewest words s 

' It was always a cherished wish of mine to visit this scene 
of commerce, and all I Lavo seen to-day has far surpassed my 

“ Tlie same day tho Quorn writes to Bciron Storkniiir, u ho was then in 
England: ‘I fool very lonely witliout niy dear Muster, and though I know 
otlnr pcoplo are of tea soparated for a few days, I feel habit eould not make mo 
pi t neenstoraed U) it. This I am snru you cannot hlamo. Without him every- 
tJiiiig iosDs its inbercet . , It will iilivays bo a lorriblo pang for mo to separate 
iroin him oven tor two diiyo; and I pray God nover to lot mo survive him, I 
glory in his heiug seen and luvod.' 
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anticipations. Tlio olijeot of my visit lievo was a woi'k of cliarity—. 
a work roflectinv tlic g'vciitcst ci-edit on yonr liberality and good 
feelinsy, as it manifests that you are desirous of promoting the 
comfort of those who, by constant toil and labour, are contri¬ 
buting to the prosperity whicli 1 have this day seen.’ 

The euthnsiaara of the first day was more than rivalled by 
that of the second ; and it found full scope for its display in 
an elaborate procession, in-which the Prince joined, to the 
site of the proposed Sailor’.s Home. The proceeding’s were 
opened by an address from the Chairman of the Committee 
of jManagemeiit, in which he detailed the objects and prac¬ 
tical working of the Institution, which had been for some time 
in active operation, concluding with these .significant words : 

‘ Allow rac most ves 2 )cctfnlly and most sincerely to congratulate 
your Royal Highness for having endeared yourself to the people 
of tills nation, by associating your name with institutions formed 
for religious, scientific, and pliilauthropio jrarposos, by these 
meiins securing the triumphs of peace and the blessings of 
Christianity, and for having this day added to your well-deserved 
popularity.’ 

In a few pregnant words the Prince expressed his acknow¬ 
ledgments, and sympathy -with the objects of the Home. 
Tlie usual masonic ceremonies were then gone through, and 
he drove at once to the railway-station on his return to town, 
leaving behind him in this great centre of commerce, as he 
had done in Birmiugham in December 1843, a profound 
impression of courtesy and nobleness, combined with great 
knowledge, and keen practical interest in all that concerns 
the welfare and progress of mankind. 

The incidents of these two days were an agreeable episode 
in the midst of the political anxieties of the time. The 
precarious nature of the alliance, by which the new Q-overn- 
ment had effected the downfall of the Peel Administration, 
had already become apparent. Their first measure, a Bill 
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for the ultimo te aliolition of the differculial rlntie-i on sugar, 
had been threatened with <lefeat. Assailed hy Lord (ieorf^e 
Bentinek aud his powerful hody of udlicrcnts, it was sup¬ 
ported by Hir Kolicrfc Peel aud lus friends, although at 
variance in many respects with their own views, because 
they were anxious to prevent a fresh cluiuge of Ministry, 
which they knew must follow upon an adverse vote. So 
certaiu, indeed, was this, that it was put prominently for¬ 
ward by Lord John Bussell iu closing the debate on the 
second reading of the Bill; and the prospect of a result, 
which, in the then state of parties, must liave 2 U'odiiced the 
most serious confusion and embarrassment, could not have 
been without its effect ujjon tlie final ■vote. 

The present was no time for a fresh Ministeri-al crisis. It 
demanded, indeed, a strong Government, capable of giving 
undivided attention to the work of administration, and com¬ 
manding the general confidence of the country. The troubled 
state of Ireland, of which the Whig party had made light 
when in Opposition, assumed a dilfevent aspect, when the 
responsibility devolved upon them of maintaining the public 
peace. Every day deepened the distress occasioned by the 
failure of the potato crop; tire j^i’ospects of the coming 
harvest were growing worse and wor.se; and the reports of 
crime aud lawless outrage became more aud more alarming. 
Something must he done, and done promptly; and the 
Government found themselves cou.strained to ask from Par¬ 
liament for a renewal of the Irish Arms Act. They were, 
however, destined to find Giemselves fatally hampered by 
their recent resistance to the measure for the same object, 
which the former advisers of the Crown had introduced upon 
the strengt,h of the official information, of which they could 
now themselves appreciate the full siguificance. Although, 
therefore, their measure passed the second reading on August 
7th, it met with so determined a resistance from some of 
voi. I. z 
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llieir lno■^t \nhicd Mijiporters, ihat, ten clays later, Lord John 
liiifis-ell had to announce its -withdrawal. The IIou.'-o, thinned 
in its naemhers, and exhau.sted hy a ijrotracted session, was 
not in a temper to turn against the Ministry, as under the 
circumstances it might ha^e done, this evidence of a -waver¬ 
ing policy in a matter wltere indeci'-ion was the worst form 
of weakness. Sympathy with the prevailing distress over¬ 
came all other considerations, and they were ready to 
welcome the measures for its relief which were Biihjnitted, 
the same evening, hy their leader; the main feature of 
wliich was a scheme of liberal grants from the Treasury 
to gi\e employment on public works to the suffering 
popidation. Had the necessity been less urgent, and the 
session less near its close, the nature of the works to which 
these grants were to he applied would prohahly ha\e been 
more carefully scrutinised. As it was, roads and bridges, 
which in Ireland wore already both excellent and abundant, 
were specially indicated by the very terms of the Public 
Works Act. It Avas rapidly passed through all its stages; 
and in this way an expenditm-e, which, wliile alleviating the 
present distress, might have been applied to drainage, rail¬ 
way, or other operations of permanent advantage, was lavishly 
spent in destroying good roads by loading them with useless 
metal, and in making others where they were not wanted. 
Worse than all, a Government rate of wages so profuse was 
established, that men were drawn away from usefid employ¬ 
ments to do, -with the listlossness of idlers, what had l)cttcr 
never have been done at all. Even the tillage of the fields 
was neglected; and thus the measimes taken to mitigate 
the evils of one famine prepai-ed the way for another still 
more desolating and disastrous. 

The session, eventful both in its personal incidents and as a 
great turning-point in the economical history of the country, 
dragged on to the 28th of August, when Parliament was 
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proiogued bj' Commis'-ioii. The Coiu-t had retired to Odiorne 
at the beginning of the month, with the King and Queen 
of the Belgians. The quiet life there was varied by yacht 
e^:cur'5ions to Portland, WejTuouih, Dari mouth, and Ply- 
moutli, between August 18th and 25th ; and to Jersey, 
Falmouth, St. Michael’s Moimt, and the Duchy of Cornwall, 
between September 2nd and 9th.* That part of the new 
house at Osborne which was destined for the occupation of 
the Queen and Prince had now been completed. On May 
15th they slept in it for the first time; and the next day 
the Dowager I^ady Lyttelton sends the following charming 
family picture to one of her correspondents : 

‘Osborne Home, September IGtli, 18f6. 

‘. Our first night in this honsa is well past. Nobody 
smelt ]iain.t or caught cold, and the wor.st is over. It was a most 
ainnsiiig event coming here to dinner. Everything in the hon.so 
is quite now, and the drawing-room looked very handsome ; the 
windows lighted by the hiilliant lamps in the room mnst have 
heoii seen far out at sea. I was pleased hy one little thing. 
After dinner we were to drink the Queen and Prince’s health as 
a JwHse-toa'rmlny. And after it the Prince said, very naturally 
and simply, but sorionsly: “ We have a hymn ” (he called it a 
jwrtZm) “ in Germany for such occasions; it begins—” and then he 
repeated two lines in German, which I could not quote right, 
meaning a prayer to “ bless our going out and coming in; ” it 
was dry and quaint, being Luther’s—we all perceived that he 
was feeling it. And truly, entering a now house, a new palace, 
is a solemn thing to do, to those whose probable space of life in 
it is long, and spite of rank, and health, and youth, down hill 
now. . . . 

‘ I forgot much the best part of our breaking in, which was, 
that Lucy Kerr (one of the Maids of Honour) insisted on fhmi'ing 
ail old shoe into the house after the Queen as she entered, for the 
first night, being a Scotch superstition. It looked too strange 

’ Tho details of these excursions have been published hy Her Iffajesty in 
The Leaves fTOM a Joimud. 
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anil amusing.^ Slie wanted some melted lead and snndiy othei’ 
cliavnis, Imt they wore not fortlicoming. I told her I would call 
her Jjiick-ie, and not I/ney.' 

The hymn quoted hy the Prince, and wliich is, in fact, an 
amplification of the last A-erse of the 121st Psalm, was, no 
doubt, one -which appears in the Coburg Gesanrj-Bvch. One 
of its verses runs thus :— 

Unsern Ansgang segno Gott, 

Uimern Eingang glcichor-massoii; 

Segne tinser taglicli Brod, 

Sogne miser Than nnd Lassen: 

Segne uiis mit Bel’gp»i Slcrbeii, 

TJnd mach -nns zn Himmcl’s Evbon. 

God bless our going out, nor less 
Our coming in, and niako thorn sure ; 

God bless onr daily In’oml, and bless 
Whate’er wo do, whato’or endnro : 

In death unto His peace arvake us, 

And heirs of His salvation make us. 

* Liicly Lyttelton iniit,t liars besn rory iRnoninl of Sootch umirp.s to bo so 
■nnii'h snrprihiiil hy Ills throwing of an old slioo after tlio (luoon. Tho priipti'eo 
is univursjil in Hootland on such occiisioiiB, nnd also -whon a Iiriilu loinTs liar 
homo, when sUo often runs no sninll risk from tliu torrent of old mlin and 
other slippers -which is ruined upon her head by tho ('Hthnsiiujin of lior frienclh. 
Tile practice has of Into years sproad across I lie Uovdor. When tho Qneon 
iicrivud at tho now lionso at Halmoral for tho first linio in JBfii), ono of hor old 
seirants did what Miss Kerr had done at Oshoriio. To havo omiltnd tho cero- 
niouy -would hat'e been regardod in Aberdoenshiro as of ovil omen. 
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Ajiii) l.hesc pleasant exciu'Bions on summer seas, and tlie home- 
felt delight of enteriug upon the occupation of the heautilul 
huildiiig’ which had grown up under their owu e\ei, the 
(iueen and Prince were not free from the disquietudes, which, 
lib the Venusian poet has said, climli tlie stately galley's side 
and hover round the domed and gilded ceilings of the great.' 
Before their veturu from .Tersey they had receh ed intelligence 
which caused them profound pain, for it at once shook tlieir 
faith in one to whom they had Iritherto gi^eu their implicit 
confidence, and seemed to threaten the most serious couse- 
ciueuces to the peace of Etxrope. The covert policy which 
the French Grovernment ha<l for some time been pursuing ut 
the Court of Madrid had proved successful, and it had been 
formally announced there at the end of August, that the 
young Queen Isabella and her sister, the Infanta Lomsa 
Fernanda, were to he married at the same time, the fm-mer 
to her cousin, Don Francisco de Asis, the Duke of Cadiz, and 
tlic latter to the Due de Moulpensier. 

Uuder no circumsfances could an arrangement, which 
might possibly place a sou of Louis Philipjie upon the throne 
of Spain, have been looked upon by the English Government 
as a friendly act. But what gave peculiar bitterness to the 
feelings with which the transaction was regarded was tlie 
fact, that it was in violation of a delilierate pledge spon¬ 
taneously given to the Queen not many months before by 
Kiug">Louis Philippe at the Chfiteau d’Eu, and had been 


* Jlurate, Ode II. 16. 
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concluded under circumstances wholly inconsisieni with the 
j)rofessious of mutual frankness and sincerity on which llie 
‘entente cordiale’ hetween the two Governments had Leen 
based. While, therefore, it struck at tlie cherished friend¬ 
ship which had so long aulisiv,ted between the fiovereigus of 
England and France, it also implied a deathblow to tlie 
intimate relations whicli had hitlierlo been cultivated 
between their G-overnmonts with the hap])iest results. 

The com-se of events has so altered the position of the 
per^ous aud Govenimcuts chiefly concerned in the rosidts of 
tliese .Spanish marriages, that a qua-tiou whicli agitated the 
(knirls of Europe, and speedily involved most important 
political consequences, has already lost much of its intercsi. 
It is impossible to measure how much of the convulsions by 
vliich .Spain has since been rent is due to the sbort-siglded 
aud aeltish policy by which these marriages wore effected; 
and it would be idle to speculate on the different and happier 
aspect which the country might now have present ed, had the 
marriage of the young Queen licon arranged solely with a 
view to her personal liappiness, and to securing for her the 
guidance and siqrport of a hushand of high intelligence aud 
cliaracter. But this much is certain, tliat the laws of nature 
and morality can never he outraged, as they were outraged 
iu this case, with impunity ; and hist/ory contains no more 
instructive proof than the disastrous fruits of these marriages, 
that fuilui’e must sooner or later ensue,wherevertho interests 
of a nation are sacrificed to dynastic considerations or to 
political intrigue. 

So far hack as 1840 the clis})osal of the hand of the young 
Queen of Spain, then a mere child, had become a question of 
interest to the Governments of this country and of France, 
whose intervention, mider tlie Qundmplo Alliance in 18.84,® 

“ Betwoon EugUiid, ]?r.mo 0 , .'ipaiu, and rorhis-al, undor treaty signed the 
2Siid April, 1834, for the expnlsion from the Portuguese donuuious of Bon 
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loci to the overthrow of the Lcgitimi'its under Don Carlos, 
and had thus been the means of sccimng her upon Ihothiom*. 
In a couvert-iition witli Lord Palmeraton in Pavia lil. (lui/.ol, 
in cliseu&-ing the general aspect of Eiiro[)eiin iilfaira, hut 
said, ‘The (iueen will marry Cadiz, iinrl then lilonli.e-'.-ior 
will marry the Infanta/ To such a scheme England could 
obviously not assent. The Queen might die without issue, 
when the throne would devolve upon her sister, with the 
effect of esfjil dishing Fnmce as a predominating power in 
tSpain. To the reasons urged on this ground hy Lord 
Pahucj’ston against M. G-iiizot’s project, his only reply was, 
‘ La Heine anm ties en/ants et m inourra pas' The 
question assumed many phases in the course of tlie next few 
years, aud the name of the Due de iJonlpeu-iBr dropped out 
of the discu&.sion, hut M. G-uizot apimars ne\'er to have lost 
sight of his original idea, which, in one essential feature of 
his programme, ho had rca'-oii to Icnotv na.s mure t)mn 
acceptable to the Orleans fiuuily. 

The possibility of an even closer alliance had already been 
disenssod. The Queen Mother, naturally anxious to seccue 
the support of a great military power to a dynasty menaced 
by the cdaiins of rival disputants for the crown, and which 
held its place upon the throne hy a precarious tenure, lead 
made proposals to Louis Philippe for a double marriage, 
that woidd have given the Queen Isabella to the Due 
d’Aumale, and the Infanta to the Due de Montpensiur. Much 
an alliance, grati^ing as it might he to the King's ambition, 
involved too serious risks to admit of its being entertained. 
Not the least of these woidd have been the alienation of 
England, whose friendship it was at that juncture the King’s 
obvious interest to cultivate. The protracted struggles, in 
which England in the beginning of the last, and again in the 

Ofirlos imil Don Miguel, the two Aheolutiet claiiuauts of the tlicones of Sjuin 
and Portugal. 
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oiivly part of the present ceiituiy, luirl kvialily ftpeutlicr hlood 
luid treiisLire to secure the iiulepeudouce of Spain, and the 
lo^se-i she hud suffered from the clos-e ulliuiico Letweou that 
country and France at critical periods of lier history, were 
not likely to he forgotten. It could not be supposed that the 
English people would staud quietly hy, wliilo an alliance 
was cemented, which woidd expooC thciu io similar hazards. 
Moreu'. er, it was well understood, that when, so recently as in 
183(i, England had given her actise assistance (o the cause of 
tlio young Queen, she had done so, hccansc she helicved that, 
in strengthening the hands of the const itutn'onal party, she was 
taking the most otfective means for ediihlishing the inde¬ 
pendence of Siiain, and tliorohy preventing that country from 
again falling, as it had so offeu done, under the iniluenco 
of foreign Courts. From that party a policy, dictaterl by 
purely national intcucsts, might ho expected; and in such 
a policy lay the bo^t security for the inaiulouauce of friendly 
relations with England. In the other Mtates of Exirope an 
alliance, which would have placed a French princo upon the 
throne of Spain, would also liave excited extreme distrust. 
Eut its probable effect upon England must havohail supremo 
weight in determining Louis Philipjje’s resolution to decline 
the proposal of (iueen Christina, so far as the Due d’Auinaio 
was concerned. At all events the language which lus uni¬ 
formly held in all his commimicutioiis with the English 
Government was, that he woidd hear of no measure, which 
should have tlie effect of placing any sou of his upon tlie 
throne of Spain.® 

As the price of this concession, he endeavoured to extract 
the consent of our Government to the stipulation, that the 
young Queen’s choice of a husband shoidd he limited <,o 
Bourbons descended from 3’hilip V. of Spain. This was 

’ During the Qiioon’.s and Prince’s first visit to Eu lie exproibed this in tho 
blioni'-ubt termb, (See iMpra. p. 181.) 
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in effect to say, ‘ The Queen fehall many, not a? her heiuL and 
judgment iji-ompt, but ae the French Government dictate-.; 
Spain f-hall have, not the king best fitted to rule nd‘-elv, to 
reconcile tlie conflict of parties, to re-^lore peace, to ipiickeu 
industry, to make the country prosperous and happy, Init 
some scion of the House of Bom’Lon, whose elevation to the 
throne may give lustre to the Orleans dynasty,’ A pie- 
teiisiou so fraught with iiijustico, so insulting to the dignity 
of the Queen and of the nation, emdd only lead to mi-chief; 
and it would have been better for all parties if England had 
declined 1 0 proceed further with the di-cussion of the (piu-tiou 
imtil it was ivitlidrawn. 

Huch was the position of matters in 1811, when Lord Aber¬ 
deen became FoioignHecreLiry. Meanvvhilothetiucen AlciJicr 
had indirectly intimated her desire that tlie hand of tlie 
young (iueeu should be given to a Oobm’g prince,—oirlior the 
reigning Duke, Prince Albert’s brother, or his cousin Prince 
Leopold, brother of the King of Portugal, and third son of 
Prince Ferdinand of Cohiu'g. For various reasons tlie 
reigning Duke was certain to decline any such proposal. 
But much was to he said in favour of Prince Leopold. 
He was related to the French Eoyul family, as well as to tlie 
English, and in the same degree. He was a Eoman Catholic, 
of the right age, active, intelligent, and good-looking ; a man 
in short Ifliely to make the Queen a good husband, and the 
coxmtry a good king. Politically, too, his relationship to tlie 
King of Portugal might have been of ailvautage in removing 
the bad understanding, which then existed between that 
country and Spain. If the question, Who should marry the 
young (iueen, had been left entirely open, the choice woidd 
in all likelihood have fallen upon him. Such, at least, down 
to the last moment, was the conviction of King Louis 
Philippe and of M. Guizot. Indeed their defence of the 
unseemly haste with which tlie marriage of the young Queen 
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was forced on hy them in 184(5, is rested hy M. Guizot u 2 Don 
the f.icl, thiii, ‘ whether the English Govormnent desired ii or 
not, tlie Cohiu-g marriage had become probalile and immi¬ 
nent.’ 

Tlie English Government did not desire it, either then or 
ft any other time. When the subject was iivht mooted 
to Prince Albert in December 1841, he put his views into 
writing in a liEcmoi'andiiiu, which was submit ted to Lord Aber¬ 
deen. In this lie saj^s, ‘ Lord Abcrdi'en has in my o^iinion laid 
d<avn t he right ininciide, tliat the Eoreign Powers ought not to 
jiitiim-e candidates of their own—ought not to iiitiigue and 
jiusJitor them—but that the choice of a future husband for the 
(Jiieeu ought to be left to the Hiianish nation, and to the 
feeliug-, of the Queen ]ier‘elf. If such a choice be made, tlioy 
ought to support it for the tranquillity of S^taui’s sake, uuless 
it he a choice which could threuteu iind endanger tlie balance 
of i)ower in Europe.’ After icviowing tlie various candi¬ 
dates, and wluit might be said for Prince Leopold, the Prince 
concludes, ‘ Htill I have no wish to press my cousin, if he 
should not he asked for by Hpaiu herself, or to sacrifice him, 
should ho have no inclination to undertake so troublesome a 
task.’ 

If, consistently with the principle laid down hy Lord 
Aberdeen, the selection of Prince Ijeopold liad worked itself 
out hy its own merits, neither the English Government nor 
Prince Albert had any reason to take exception to tliat result. 
Jiiit to have pressed his candidature was incomiiatihle wiih 
the attitude of ahsoluto neutrality, which from the first had 
been assumed hy the English Government, in the conviction 
that the question Avas one piu-ely and solely Spanish. From 
the very outset Louis Philippe had shoivn the mostpassionato 
opposition to the idea of a Coburg marriage, but this ivas not 
wanted to confirm either Prince Albert or the Government 
in the resolution, which they had taken on other grounds, 
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not to interfere directly or indirectly with the young Queeii’b 
choice. 

More than this tlie French Go\eriiuieut hud no riglit (o 
px^iect from them; still they did more. By a word of eucoii- 
ragoinent tliey might at any time hu\e efi'ected the Colmrg 
alliance. So sincerely solicitous, however, were all parties o.i 
the Englidi side to avoid a line of action which might give 
nmhviig'e to the King of the French, that this word was 
rosoliitely withheld. That it was so witlihold was also due to 
this, tliiit tlie advisers of the Crown had come to the conclu¬ 
sion, that, as mutters stood in iSpain, itwas better for both 
Spjinisli and English interests that Queen Jsa))elhi’s choice 
slioulcl fall upon a Spanish prince. Prince Leopold was 
tlierelbre in no sense the Englisli candidate for tlic (iiieen's 
hand. So the French Government were most expressly told 
at every stage, and to the line of conduct wliich they had in 
the outset laid down for themselves the English Government 
uniformly adhered. 

The principle which had been conteiuled for l)y Louis 
Philippe, tliat the Queen’s choice should he restricted to a 
Bourbon of the line of Philip V., was never admitted by 
Lord Aberdeen. His reply had always been, ‘The (iueeii 
being' absolutely free, and Spain independent, no otlier Power 
coidd pretend to dictate upon such a subject. If Strain, 
however, decided to accept a Bourbon vdilnu the limitations 
mentioned by the King of the French, Great Britain would 
readily acquiesce, all the more, because of the positive exelu¬ 
sion of his own sons prouoimced by the King of the French.’ 
As already said, it would have been better to have assumed a 
firmer attitude, and refused to discuss the question unless the 
pretensions put forward by the King were first withdrawn. 
But in his anxiety to maintain good relations with France 
Lord Aberdeen adopted a milder comse, and in this way the 
King Avas emboldened to pursue his policy Avith more deter- 
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niinecl enei'fvy, and to press vigorously home the purpose, 
loug since matured, but wMch. liad for some years dropped 
out of the discussions, of marrying the Infanta to the I)uc de 
Moiitpensier. 

The fii'st amioimccment of this was given by M. G-uizot, 
and afterwards hy tlie King himself, to Lord Aberdeen, at 
Ku, on the occasion of the Queen’s brief visit there in Sep¬ 
tember, 1845.* Up to tlmt time the subject of the fnfauta’s 
marriage had never beou mentioned in the negotialions 
wliicli had related exclusively to the mnriuage of the (iuccii. 

‘ Hei’ age,’ says Lord Ahevdeen in a letter to ihp IVinco 
fhlh Oct(jl)('r, IHtli), ‘reiidcmd the quest ion by no means 
jivessiug.’ [She wnsthcu only sixteen.] ‘ (iiiizot,’ Lord Aberdeen 
euntiimes, ‘meutioned to ino the King’s wisbes and intciiliims, 
sad said, “ Xa Pui rmo en parlern." All ibis took pl.U'O on 
board the yiiebi Bhorllyul'tov the arvival of ibcQaeoiiolfTrepoii. 
Acc<a'dmgly the King very soon took me ajjiivt, and Icniiiiig 
over the side of the vessel entered at 01100 into ilio whido snbjcet. 
Alter strongly pressing the murriago of tho Qneeu, ho added, 
that ho had thought of the Tnfanla for tho Due do Alontpensier; 
but iu order that thoi’e should be no cause for jealousy or iiu- 
ciisincsB in England, ho had ro.solvcd not to proceed with tho 
mateh, until the Queen should hu marned and slii'uld lidni 
ehiklron. I cxjU'cssod in general tonus my salisl’aetiou to th(> 
King; and ospoeially that ho should have so I'nlly eousideredtho 
impression which such an ovuiit could not fail to mtdeo in 
England,' 

Diu'ing the Queen’s stay, Lord Aherdoen adds, the subject 

* It appears from tlie aceomit of tho Hpanith miiiri.ipes givoa iu Lord 
D.illing’b Life of Ijonl PalnHritm, which has .ippeimid since diis cliapior mis 
ill print, thiit jM. fiuizut Imd inonHout'd tliu pnijcct In Mr. lJulwot in Paris in 
tho summer of IBt.'i. ‘adding that it would not lalto pl.ict' for some lime, nor 
till tho Queen hinl children, luit thnl ho ivishoil Lord Aherdoen to hu apprised 
of it.’ ‘ I mentioned this convers.Uioii>' adds Lord Dalling, ' to Lord Ahonloeii, 
on my arriv.il in 'Eiighiiid, wlio iiotkvd tho iiiframation hy one ot tlioso 
•‘huiu8,”uecomp.inied hy a thonghtful and Imlf .satirical smile, which, wlien 
anylhing was told him which he did not much lilm, was iisu.il iviUi him.’— 
Vol. 8, y. 21 J. 
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was more Llian once renewed hotween M. Guizol and liiin^cdf. 
Tlie Frcncli Minister urged Lim to piomoie actiiely the 
marriage of the (iueen to the Comie de Trapani, a Bourliou 
Prince of the House of Naples, wlio was for the time tlie 
caudUhito favoin-ed hy the King. To this Lord Aberdeen, 
constant to liis policy neither to favour nor oppose the mar¬ 
riage, provided the Spanish nation received it without repug¬ 
nance, replied that it was impossible for him to do so, but 
that at the same time there should be no oiiposition on the 
part of England. 

‘ IVilh respect io ihe marriage of the Due de Moiitpcnsicr,’ he 
continues, ‘ although I was \ery sensible of the value of the con¬ 
cession tnndc by tho King, I could express 110 ojiinion on the 
part of tho British Government. The policy of tho moasnre 
appearod donbiful j bat as so mack time must necessarily olaiise 
liofore tho man'iago conld take place, it might, perhaps, in the 
interval, admit of modification.’ 

Tlie words of Louis Philippe to his Royal guests at Eu 
were, as already quoted p. .805), that ‘he never 

would hear of Moutpensier’s marriage with the Infanta of 
Spain, until it was no longer a political cpiestiou, ivhich 
would he, when the Queen in married, and has children,’^ 

The British Government had from the first seen that the 
selection of a candidate for the Queen’s hand among those to 
whom Louis Philippe sought to restrict the choice was at¬ 
tended with inherent difficidties, and might become, in fact, 
impossible. They were only fom- in number, Count Monte- 
molin, the son of Don Carlos, the Count de Trapani, and 
the Duke of Cadiz and the Duke of Seville, the sons of ihe 
Infant Don Francisco de Paula. The first, himself a 
claimant of the throne, and recently in revolt against the 

® In his Vie de Peel, p. 309 , M. Guizot admits that the King had dednred 
that, as to the marriage with the Infauta, ‘U tie la Techerehrrait pour M. le 
Due de Montpeiiaier gw lorague la Seine serait marine, et aurait dee enfante! 
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Qiieou's Q;ovoninieut. was nofcio l>e Llioiighfc of. The itlca of a 
marvia}>;o with the second was, as Lord Aher(lo(n\ l)y this 
time knew npon nninislakahlc auihoriiiy, most unpopular in 
ypain. The Spaniards, who had ruled in Naples, were by no 
means disposed to accept a kin/ir from a people wlioin tliey 
held in contempt. There were personal ohjections to the 
other two candidates which hade fair to he insuperable. 
Hoth were uiidei'htood to be distasteful to the yonnf)[ Queen. 
Tlie Duke of Cadiz was charged with defects, which, if the 
charge were true, should have excluded liim from consi¬ 
deration ; while the Duke of Seville, ol)noxious to the Quccii 
HEoihcr and the G-overnment as the avowed cliief of the 
Progresistas, their opponents, hiul made himself still more 
obnoxious by his personal arrogiinee, and was at this time 
actually in exih', and unrler suspicion of complicity in plots 
against the Govoriiment. 

The persistent efforts of the French Government to force 
the candidaturo of Count Trapani having resulted in failure, 
as Lord Aberdeen had been assured by our Minister at 
Madrid® they must result, the thoughts of the Court and 
Government of Madrid again reverted to Prince Leopold. 

‘ The Government of England could have no possible reason 
for pushing forward this alliance, the Govei’nmont of Eranco no 
plausible reason for opposing it. The only objection that could 
be taken was the family one of Louis Plulipjje, viz., that tlio 
proposed hnsbuud was not a Bourbon. But when ilio tranquillity 
of Spain, and tho luippinoss of ifcs.Sovoi’cign, and tlio concord of 
Europe, were all concerned in not carrying to an oxtrome a most 
absard pretension of family pride, there was no irrational hope 
that this pretension would be ultimately laid aside, if Spain 
acted resolutely and asserted her rights. This was the Queen 

® ^^r. Henry Lytton Biil\rer, aftorwwrds Lord Dulling. Tho (.liitemont quoted 
in Iho text is tikoufroin ti Eevio'w of Gtiinfs Mmoirsia tho Quurttrly Remrvi 
for Janxinry 1868 (No. 247, p. 132), which is wuU knowu to have beou written 
by Lord DallinP'. 
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iEotlier’s opinion. Slio iletomiiiicd, iliorefnro, on addrcs'.inii a 
leHor, couiniiilnpf tlie i)ivi|>ii.snl for a niiirriago boiweoti Quern 
Ihiibcllii and Prince Leopold of SaYC-Cobnrp', to llie Puke of 
Raxc-Oolmrw, tlicn at Lihtion; and &lie requested Sir Henry 
Bnlwor bo alliuv this letter to go, as her letters and the despal ches 
of tlie Spanish Crovernment could always go, hy his messenger. 
She told him, however, what the letter contained. Sir Henry 
Bulwcv would not refuse a letter from the Queen Mother to the 
Duke of Saxo-Coburg. lie would not argue against a Coburg 
inaiTiage, because his Government had said that the Queen of 
Spain was free to many whom she thoaght proper; but he said 
to the Queen. Mother, what he had formerly said to Count 
Bresson, that a Coburg marriage was not an English oni‘, and 
that ho saw no reason for supposing that the English Govern¬ 
ment wonld anjipoz-t it as if it were.’ 

Lord Balling, whose account of this incident is here given, 
no doubt acted with perfect loyalty to the principle laid 
down by his Government. But in the delicate position in 
which they wei-e placed by the jealousy and suspicion of the 
French Government, they coidd not regard his privity under 
any circumstances to the conveyance of the Queen Mother’s 
proposal to the Duke of Coburg as other than a grave 
indiscretion. There was subsequently great reason to doidit 
whether our Minister had not in fact been misled in thinking 
that the proposal was sincerely made, and whether it had 
irot been devised in the hope of setting Louis Philippe free 
from his pledge to postpone the marriage of the Duke of 
Montpensier until the Queen had married and had children.^ 

’ Lord D.illing appaors to Imvo ramjiinod to the laist under the conviction 
timt the Quean Chri&tiiin liad made the proposnl in all sincerity. On such a 
sultjcct eeitainty is ohvioTV'ly impossilde. Bnt facts were brought to the kiiow- 
ledgo of onr Government which justify the statement in the te\t; and Mr. 
Bnlwor was too strongly imprassed with the ndrantngos to the Queen Isnhelln 
anil to Spain of the Coburg nuriingo, and had too far committed himself hy 
heing privy to the proposal, to be qnito an jmpnrti.il judge. In his Lift of Lord 
Ftihiimtm (pp. 220-225) ho states with grent forco how ranch ho wns moved 
by ‘pity for the young Princess about to be so hopelessly sacrificed, by rasent- 
muut to the haughty hcartloseness with whicli this saurifice was demanded, and 
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But liowover this ini 53 ;-ht it w!is rcgiirrlecl as genuine by 
]\ri'. Bulwer, and it ha<l at all events heen kept a profound 
secret from M. Bresson, the Freneli Amhassador there. No 
sooner was Lord Ahordeen informed hy Sir. Bulwer of what 
had occiu-red than he communicated the iuiolligence to the 
Ph-ench Ambassador in London, assuring him at tlie same 
time that tlie proposal was niiide without the knowledge or 
concurrence of the British Government, and would receive 
no countouanoo from thoin. 

Tho letler, written in tlie month of May, was received hy 
the Duke of Haxe-Colmrg when he was contemplating an 
e.irly visit to England. ITe tlierefore deferred his re]jly 
until he should have an opportunity of discussing the ivhole 
Buhjcct with those to whose opinion ho naturally attached 
the higliost iinportauco. ITe arrived in England on the 
c've of the Minisleriiil crisis late in June 1846. Before an 
aiihwor could he returned, not only had the opinions of his 
own family, iiioliiding King Leopold, to be ascertainod, but 
also those of the new Goveniraeiit. All were agreed tliat 
the proposal must he declined; and accordingly it was so 
declined, mainly upon the ground of the injury likely to 
result to Spain from a marriage contracted in antagonism (0 
the views of Louis Philippe and his Government. Of this 
answer' the Freiicli Government were made aware, and they 
were thus deprived of every pretext for questioning the 
sincerity of either the English Government or of the Cohurg 
family. '•J'&tais aioi's,’ says M. Gidzot {M6moirm, vol. viii. 

by interest for the fiito of tho .Spiinish nationitsolf, not to resist tlio profuroneo 
prafes&od by Queuii Cluistin/i for tho Ooliiirff Priiico.’ Ho fur ho airrios oiir 
entire synipal liy with him. He is mislakuu in saying that this marriage would 
have been in neoord.inco with tho wisiics of our own Court (p. 322). Enough 
has liPcn said iu the te\t to show that tliis was not the ease. In blaming Lord 
Aliordeen for making the proiiosal known lo M. Guizot, Lord Dalliug forgets 
that, in conformity with tho uniform tonor of his conduct throughout all that 
had gone lioforo, Lord Aliordoen eonsidored himsoif under obligation to be us 
fr'i'* with JVT. Guizot as ho beHavcd W. G,,; it t/, 1 -with him 
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p. 236) ‘ cf ja reate aujoitrd'hiii pro/andeiaent convuiiiou ih’ 
la parfelite siiic6rit6 da Prince et du Miiiislrc dans levra 
intentions et lours purole-id 

Meanwliile the French Government had not been idle. 
They ■were well aware that the chances of the Bom-hou 
candidates were desperate. In a Memorandum sent by M. 
Guizot, io-wards the end of February 1846, to IM. de St. 
Aulairc, the French Ambassador in London, and by him 
read to Lord Aberdeen, this is avowed. 

‘ The Count do Trapani,’ says M. Guizot, ‘ is gimlly compro¬ 
mised :—1. By the demons tiation which has been made against 
him. 2. By the fall of Geuetal Narvaez. 

‘ The sons of the Infaniie Don Francois de Paul are greatly 
compromised: by their mistaken conduct; by their inlijnacy 
with tho Radical and the antipathy of the Moderate i)arty; by 
tlie dislike of tho (iucon hiother, and of the young Queen herself. 

‘ The sons of Don Cnrlos ai'o for the time out of the question : 
1. By tho opposition loudly proclaimed of aU pniiios, 2. By 
their exclusion formally pronounced in the Constitution. 3. By 
their own proceedings, which have always been very remote from 
conduct which could alone give them a chance. 

‘ The actual situation of the descendants of Philippe Y. in the 
question of tho marriage of the Queen of Spain has therefore 
become bad.’— Memoires, vol, viii. p. 251. 

To abandon the claim set up for the Bourbons would, in 
such a state of things, seem to be the natural conclusion. 
The Spanish nation and the feelings of the young Queen 
herself were both against it. But these, in the view of ill, 
Guizot, were of no account. A descendant of Philip V. was 
‘his principle,’ and, like other austere entliusiasts, he was 
resolved that it should be carried out, however others might 
suffer. He had akeady, on the 10th of December, 1845, 
■wiitteu to M. Bresson at Madrid, that, if this principle were 
imperilled, the French Government -would ‘at once put 
themselves forward without reserve, and demand simply and 
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authoritatively the preference for M. the Due de Montpeuf,ier.’ 
Hnvhijr got thus far, it was easy to iniagino the peril which 
was to he followed hy this course of actiou. That peril was 
found, or affected to he found, in homo imagined intrigue for 
marrying Prince Leopold to the Queen. ‘ Tlie English Govern¬ 
ment does not take any dhect action inwards this marriage,’ 
says M. Guizot in the same letter, ‘but neither does it take 
efl'ective nieiiBuros to prevent it.’ The English G o\ orument 
had never undertaken to hike active measures to prevent it, 
for such an engagement would hare been directly contrary 
to their avowed dotorinination to leave lire whole question 
in the hands of the nation and the (Jnocn. But it suited tlie 
inirpose of M. Guizot t,o assume some implied obligation of 
this kind, and his motive for doing so soon became apparent. 
England lield the plighted word of his Sovereign and himself, 
that no stej) should he taken which might have the effect of 
placing a French prince upon the throne of Spain, and somo 
means must ho devised to give a colourable pretext for 
breaking this pledge, manifestly iucomi>atil)le as it was with 
the instructions scut to M. Bresson. The pledge on the 
French side hud boon explicit and unqualified, while it was 
etpially clear that J^ord Aberdeen had throughout declared 
as his part of the agreement, that the Queen was to he free 
to maaTy whomsoever she ploa.sed, provided only he was not 
a son of Louis Philippe. However the P’rench programme 
might fail, if its failm'e wore not due to the dii’ect action of 
the English Government, the French Government were 
hound hy their engagement. 

M. Guizot could not venture to suggest that England had 
been disloyal either in word or purpose. Not a hint of such 
a suspicion is given in the Memorandum above cited. It 
avows, indeed, that if tho case of the Bourhons has become 
desperate, this is due to its own radical weakness. Alleged 
intrigues are dwelt upon, of which the Court of Lisbon is 
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Stiitl to lie the eeiiire, foi marrying Priuco Leopold either to 
tlio (iueen or to the Infanta, and for which, ii they exi'^terl— 
which, how o\er, they rlifl not—England was in no way respon- 
sihle. This is follow'ed up by the assertion of the inonslron<! 
inoposition, that France shall consider herself ah-ohed from 
all her engagements, either as to the Queen or the Infanta, 
if their mariiiigo, either ‘ to Prince Leopold, or any other 
Prince not a descendant of Philip T., shall become probable 
and imminent.’ ‘ We see only orre way,’ the Memorandum 
coutimies, ‘ of averting sitclr a crisis. The English Cabinet 
must take active steps in coircert wdth us, to press liome the 
claim of one of the descendants of Philip V., no matter 
tchii'h, and to arrange his marriage with Queen Isabella, and 
in the meanwhile to prevent the mtirriage of the Infanta 
either with Prince Leopold or any other prince not a descen¬ 
dant of Philip V.’— Gvisofs MSmoires^ vol. \iii. p. 254. 

This hloraoranduna was read by M. de St. Aulaire to Lord 
Aberdeen, and it must have taxed even his most placid 
temper to listen to it without indignation. ‘ Ho had never 
lost an oppoiinnity,’ are his own words in a letter to hi. 
G-irizot of September 14thj 1846, ‘ of strongly prote-ting 
against the unjust and extravagant pretension of imposing a 
prince of any particidar firmily as her hrtsband ujjon the 
Queen and her people.’ Herein was his answer to the proposal 
now made. The Memorandum was only read to Lord Aber¬ 
deen ; and relying, as he was sure to do, on the good faith 
and honour of the King, he assumed that the contingency 
mentioned which was to set free the French Government 
from their engagements coirld only be orre occasioned by the 
active agency of the English Government in pushing tire 
claims of Prince Leopold. By this fear he knew the King 
of the French was haunted as by a nightmare; and he also 
knew that it was wholly without foundation. He appears at 
all events to have attached no importance to the Memorandum. 

4 A 2 
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No co])y of it -wiiM loft with him, ami he ashed for none ; he 
did uot raciiliou it in writing to Mr. Hidwer at Jladrid ; he 
b'aid not a woial about it to his siicce'"or, when the conduct 
of oiir foreign yioUcy passed into Lord Palmerston's hands. 
Had he apprehended iis full signilicance, or the use wldch 
was afterwards to be made of it, this conld not have been 
the case. As it was, ho appears to have confined himself 
to renewing Ids assurances to the French G-overniuenl, that 
this country had no interest in the success of Prince Leopold, 
and to removing from their mind every suspicion that Ids 
pretensions, ‘if, indcerl, he ever entertained any such, hut 
of which to this hour I am quite ignorant, were supiiorteil 
hy Ihe Jlritish Gfovernment ’ (^Letter to M. Guizot, abore 
citeiK) ‘ I had very frequent explanations,’ Loixl Aberdeen 
continues, ‘with the Queen and Prince Alliert on the subject, 
and I well lomemher saying to Jariiac, that after what had 
passed the Prince could never speak to me again, if it were 
possible for him to engage in an intrigue for such an object 
without my knowledge.’ With those facts present to his 
mind. Lord Aberdeen might bo excused for allowing M. 
Guizof s Memorandum to pass without serious notice, whicli 
he could scarcely have taken without using such strong 
language as, except under extreme necessity, it was prudent 
to avoid. 

That he considered the situation as in no way altered by 
what passed on this occasion, is apparent from the language 
of his subsequent despatch (22nd Jime, 1846) to the Duke of 
Sotoinayor, where he says ;— 

‘ We have always denied, andstill deny, the right or in-etonsion 
of the French Government to impose a momber of any family 
n 2 JOn the Bpaiiish nation as the hnshand of the Queen of Spain, 
or to control in any way the decision of a question so pm’ely 
Spanish. . . . England has no objections to a descendant of 
Philippe V. as a hnshand for the Qncen, provided snch choice 
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f.]iotilcI be couformable lo tlie intorosls. of her Miijcily. and Uie 
intciesls of lier libijesty’a Govemiuont; bat if it K not, hln> !■, to 
bo actuated by a house of her own dignity and iulcreht; and if 
the li’reiicli Govei’iimeut, whidi Lord Aberdeen cannot boliovo, 
hliuuld interfevo with the independence which Spain in hucli a 
matter has a right to excreihc, she will, without doubt, receive 
the warmest sympathy of all Europe.’ 

In the tneaniime the instrnctions of M. Griiizot to M. 
Bres-oa had home their natural fruits. The Count cle Tra- 
paui di<inppeai'ed out of the drama, and the Duke of Cadiz 
took his place as the French candidate. ‘ Cadiz and Mont- 
pensier ’ Avaa the mot-d'ordm passed by M. Guizot to his 
represeutative at Madrid, who soon hliowed tliat lie read the 
injunction imqualified by any restrictions. Wlien the 
French Government had, according to M. Guizot’s memo- 
raudum, constituted itself sole judge as to the ‘ probability 
and imminence’ of a Coburg marriage, a zealous agent was 
not likely to feel any scruples iu accomplishing the task 
which had been set before him. So successfully did 
he push his negotiations with the Queen Mother and the 
Government, that ou the 12th July, 1846, he was aide to 
auiioimce to M. Guizot, ho had obtained tlieir consent to 
the immediate and simultaneous marriage of the Queen 
with the Duke of Cadiz, and of the Infanta with the Due de 
Montpeusier. For the King’s consent to this arrangement, 
he announces tliat he had pledged himself, adding, ‘This 
great, important, and indispensable simultaneity is not form¬ 
ally expressed in yoiu- letter of the 5tli; hut the commen¬ 
taries and explanations of Dosages and Gliicksherg left me no 
doubt upon tlio point. ... I am siu-e, if you sound your 
heart, you will there find contentment with having come 
to this resolution.’ ® 

" This ktlur, ■with othars found in the Tnilories after the fell of Louis 
Philippe, was piihlishocl by the Pioiieiontd tiovorimient. It iippfeu'e in the 
lieove Ritrosjuiiive, p. 180 . 
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"When Loiu-i Plii]i]i |)0 learned rvlud liad lieen dene he wiN 
in di'inaN, Wluiti'^er may Ime been in 1\I. Guizot’s mind, 
Ihe Kiiif> at le.i'-t had sanctioned no such iiiranj'emenl. It 
A\,is diamftrie.dh’ ajj^josed to the %vishe-> 1 otli of liiuisclf and 
the Due de l\I(iutpeiisier, and their consent must ho at once 
and ibrnicdly dKnowed. So he wrote (20th July, 184(!) to 
31. Guizot, addiujt, ‘ITor\ this is to be done is the onl}'- 
(jno'tion to he cousideied; hut I ha\e ne\er deceived any 
one. and 1 nill not begin at tliis time of day to let an 3 ’-hody 
l)e deceired in my name.’ In another letter to M. Guizot, 
n ritten the same day,’ the King Sixj’s: ‘ It is indispensable that 
tlic Queen he made aware tliat I’rcsson was forbidden to 
'ay nhat he has said, and that the simultaneity is inad¬ 
missible, . . , I will not rest under the imputation of caiihiug 
an engagement to be contracted in my name, whicli I urn 
neitlier free nor desirous to undoitake, and which I have 
formally forbidden.’ If the disax owal xvere ever made, xvhich 
there is reason to think it was not, M. Bresson was not 
recalled; but remained at Madrid to work out what in 
miting to the King a few days afterwards 31. Guizot calls 
‘ oiu' actual idea, “ Cadiz and 3Ioutjreusior.” ’ ‘Do not,’ says 
the King in rejdying to this letter, ‘ in your letters to Bresson 
use that expression “ Cadiz and Moutpensier,” It savours too 
much of simultaneity, and is disagreeable to all my family, 
whom it suits as little as it does me .’—{Revue R6tvoapective, 
p. 185). I’hcse scruples 31. Guizot’s answer to the King 
{ibid. p. 186) shows that he did not share. His hcai’t was 
set upon the object too intently to be now diverted from it. 
His principle he had satisfied himself was ‘ in peril; ’ and 

" Thesii lattiTS arc pvintpcl in tho Etvuf Rliroyvrtive, p. 182, 

Letter of M. Gnizot to Lmiis Philippa (iTuly 21, 18i6), printed in tho 
JiCi'Hi' liitrot/teHim, p. 181. XVriling the next d,iy (July 25), M. Guizot tells 
the King that this -w.is not the right moment for diMvoTving M. Urtsson, on 
account of u h,it ho had done. Ibid. p. 186. 
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rco^ons were soon found to remove tlie lingoriug Ficrnplch of 
the King. 

Had Lord Aberdeen remained in office, tliiri might not 
have heou &o ea^y a task. What excuse could bo de\ised 
for breaking away from a solemn engagement wilha3finistcr 
■whose loyally had been so recently and signally proved by 
his conduct in regard to the letter of Queen Christina to 
the Duke of Coburg ? How that loyalty was requited lias 
been shown in the proceedings of M. Bresson; but it Is at the 
same time apparent from the language of the King in regard 
to it, that he felt himself hoimd by every tie of honour to 
keep faith with the English (fovernment. He had also 
personal confidenee in Lord A])erdeen. Lord Palmerston, 
on the contrary, whose defeat of the French Eastern policy in 
1840 still rankled in the mind both of the King and 
j\[. Guizot, was the object of liis settled distrust—a distrust 
which they were fully aware was more than reciprocated. 

It was foreseen by the Prince that this state of feeling 
would create a new element of difficulty. He was strongly 
under the impression that the King woidd in time have come 
to see that his scheme of marrying the Queen to a Bourhon 
would not work, ‘ if Lord Palmerston’s retiu’u to office did not 
create a kind of point d'honneur that it must he carried.’ 
These words occur in a Memorandum dated July 15, 1841), 
in which, as was his wont, the Prince embodied his views of 
the Spanish question. ‘ A particular candidate,’ the Memo¬ 
randum proceeds, ‘ might be carried by us, but to what use 
■would that be, but to increase the difficulties of the Queen in 
governing Spain, by estranging France ?—difficulties which, 
God knows, are already great enough. It is clear, therefore, 
that it is our interest not to sepaa-ate fi’om Fhunce. Our 
position is a much better one, as we do not pretend to 
exercise any power over the Queen, nor do we prescribe any 
candidate, mitJm' have wo any. Our only wish is to see the 
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Queen happily miirried. "We ought therefore not to depart 
Irom Lord Aherdeeu’s policy. Now comes the question, 
Will matters in Spain go on so as to allow this ? • . . There 
L no doiihl that Lord Palmerstons return to office has given 
hopes to tlie democratic psu-ty in Spain—that there exist 
traditional connections between the Wliig- statesmen and the 
Progresistas, and betw ecu the English press and the Constitu¬ 
tional party in f^paiu. Therein lies great danger, and that 
i' increased, if France tries to consolidate a party under her 
<;olours, wliieh she Avill be inclined to do. Tlie two parties 
once at war in Spain, they cannot fail to embroil England 
anil France. iSceing this, I have already warned, and shall 
not cease to do my utmost to counteract sucli danger. Ib the 
Ivbig prepared lo do the .lamei” 

Uu the side of Lord Palmer&ton no difficidty arose. He 
adopted fraukly the policy of Lord Aberdeen, in full reliance 
upon the counter engagements entered into by Louis 
Philippe and his Government, and trusting that the solution 
of the question woidd be ultimately reached by the friendly 
co-operation of the Go\ ernments. Our Minister at Madrid 
was ignorant of the undersbuiding which had been come to 
between M. Bresson and the Queen J\Iothcr at Madridand 
the French Government continued to act in their communi¬ 
cations with the English Government as if the whole (pie.stion 
were still open. In this belief Lord Palmerston wrote to 
Mr. Bidwer on the 18th of July a despatch explaining the 
views of the new government on the two prominent questious, 
the marriage of the Queen aud the political condition of the 
country. 

‘ In regard to the first,’ ho says, ‘ I have not at present any 

“ This ilenioi’.intliim, which is in English, appears to have hoen meant 
(>xclusivoly fur tliu Prince's own use, in giving precision to his ideas on tlxis 
important question. 

*- In England this only hec.inie known on the publication in 1848, in the 
Revue Belmpcctive, of the letters above quoted. 
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iiifitriirlions to gfive you, in addition to tlioso wliloli yon ]iave 
I'foeh ed from my prcdecuhsoi- in oflico. The 6rilis>h Government 
is not 2 )reparcd to give any active support to tho 2)retciisions of 
any of tho 2 )i‘mcos who ai'o now candidates for the Queen of 
iS 2 )aiu’s hand, and does not fool itself culled u 2 )on to make any 
objection to any of thom. Tho choice of a husband for the Queen 
of an independont country is obviously a inaUcv with which 
tho governments of other countries are not entillcd to interfere, 
unless there should be a j)rohability that the choice w’onld fall 
U 2 )on some 2 n'hico so dhectly belonging to tho reigning family 
of soiuo powerful foreign State, that he would be likely to 
connect the policy of tho country of his adoption with the policy 
of the country of his biith, in a manner that would be injurious 
to the balance of jiowor, and dangerous to the interests of other 
States. Bnt there is no iJcrson of this descriiition among those 
who are now named as candidates for tho hand of tho (Jneen of 
Spain.; those candidates being reduced to tlirce, namely, the 
Priuco Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, and tho two sons of Don Fran¬ 
cisco do Paula. I omic Count Trapani and Count Montemolin, 
as there ap 2 )oars to bo no chanco of the choice falling upon either 
of them, As between tho thi*ee candidates above mentioned, 
her Wajosty's Govornmout have only to ez 2 n’ess their sinccro 
wish that the choice may faU upoii the one who may be most 
likely to secure the happiness of tho Queen and to promote tho 
welfare of the nation.’ 

Lord Palmerston then proceeds to deal with the domestic 
policy of the Spanish Government in no flattering terms, as 
one of absolutism, force, and tyranny—a mockery of consti¬ 
tutionalism, which he expresses a hope may he abandoned by 
the retm-n of the Spanish Ministry to legal and constitutional 
forms. He then concludes:— 

‘ Her Majesty’s Govemmont aro so sensible of the inoon- 
vonionce of interfering, even by fi'iendly advice, in tho iuterual 
aSairs of indopondont States, that I have to abstaiu from giving 
yon iustmetions to make any representations whatever to tho 
Si^anish Minister on those matters; hut though you will, of 
eonrsc, take care to ex 2 )ross on no occasion on these subjects 
seulimonis dill'erent from those which I have thus ex 2 jlomed to 
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von, and altlioTirfb jon ■will be cnrcfnl not to cspi’ess tliose seii- 
tlmeuts in any Jiinnner, or upon any oecii^ion, so as to be likely 
to create, inci’easc, or enconi-iigc disconlcut, yet yon need not 
conceal from any of tlio&e poi’f'Ons wLo may bavo tlie power of 
rnnodvin!r the cxifiting e^ils tbe fact that snob opinions are 
entertained by ilie Bntibh Government.’ 

Had thih de-patch been meant for the eyes of the British 
]\Iini-ter only, all might have been well. The mention of 
Prince Leitpold as a candidate on the same footing witli the 
orher h\o, although superfluous, would have been hannless; 
and tlie di-cmirse on the unconstitutional proceedings of the 
Spaiii.-h Goi ernineut wuidd have sliunhereil in the Minister’s 
portfolio. lUit a copy of the despatch was to be given to 
the French Amhas^sador in Loudon,*® and knowing, as Lord 
Palmerston did, <he wild fears of the French King ahoiit 
Prince Leopold, and the use which might Ije made at Madrid 
of his invective on the Government, prudence should have 
dictated the avoidance of both topics of offence. As it was, 
the despatch furnished the very opportunity for which the 
French 3Iini.ster was waiting. Tlie King’s appreliensions 
m empowered his judgment. The whole tenor of the despatch 
showed that Lord Aberdeen’s policy of neutrality was to be 
continued. Kay, the very despatch by that nohleman to 
which !Mr. Bulwer was referred for his instruclions had 
spoken of ‘ Don Enrique as the candidate who appeared to us 
the most eligible, because the most likely to prove acceiitahle 
to the people of Spain.’ But the King could only see in it a 
design to overreach him. ‘ Hot that I expected better from 

“ • I showed tlio despatch to Jamac,’ tioid P.ilraorston writoa to Mr. Buhver 
on ICth August, 18i6; ‘ I gave it him to fciko homo with him and copy if he liked 
It, because to do so was the civilcstway of conveying to the knowledge of Lonie 
Philippe opinions about Sp.inish questions which I well knew to ho at v.irianco 
with Li'S view t.’ Strange, that with his settled distrust of Louis Philippe Lord 
Palmerston should have given him the dunce of putting opinions so tiupalnt- 
able before tlie Spanish Govornment, leavened with eueh comments ns the 
French Ambasstidor was likely to moke. 
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l^onl Palnicrriton,’ lie writes (July 25} to JI. Guizot 
{Revva Retrosjiective, p. 185); ‘Imt I thouolit lie avouM not 
(.0 soon luive thrown o£f the mask, ]My present impression 
is that Ave must return blow for hloAV.’ In this moorl of 
susi)iciou the persuasion Avas not far off that the Coburg 
marriage had become ‘ and imminent,’ and that he 

was free to folloAV out the line of action indicated in M. 
Guizot's Memorandum of the S7Lh of February. 

The King’s Minister at once saAV the advantage given to 
liim by the other part of the despatch, and it Avas commu¬ 
nicated without delay to the Court of Madrid. tiuecn 
Christina and her Go\ ernment read in it the menace of a 
levolution fomented by England, and threAV themselves 
more decidedly than ever into the liands of M. Bresson. 

Little dreaming of the use which was being made of his 
despatch, Lord Palmerston continued his negotiations with 
the French Government in the belief that they were acting 
in strict accord Avith himself. He had from the first desired 
to see Don Enrique the husband of the (iueen, as, being a 
Spanish jn’inoe, the least objectionable, on personal groiuids, 
of the tAvo brothers, and as a Bourbon acceptable to Louis 
Philijrpe. Lord Normanby, om’ Ambassador at Paris, Avas 
instructed to ask for the co-operation of France in carrying 
out this Anew, aud M. Guizot, on the 27th of August, pro¬ 
mised to write to M. Bresson next day to the effect ‘ that if 
the Queen of Spain should be induced to make choice of 
Don Enrique, such choice would he perfectly satisfactory to 
France.’» 

M. Guizot, in making this promise, was well aAvare that 
events had in the meanwhile teken a shape at Madrid which 
made it worse than futile. 

On the 8 LI 1 of August M. Bresson had Avritten to him, that 
the Queen Mother was determined on the marriage with the 
Despiitoh, Lord Nottnauliy to Lord Palmorston, 28 Aug. 1846 . 
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Duke of Cadiz. ‘ One only concession,’ lie adds, ‘ she asks of 
us; it is, to couple tlie marriage of M. the Due de Mont- 
pensier with that of M. the Due de Cadiz, so as to fortify, to 
give di-tinction by the one to the other, and to keep down 
tlie malcontents, and those who might otherwise oppose, by 
the brilliancy of our Prince's rank, and by the dread of 
Erauee which, comes at his back.’ And the concession 
stipulated for had already been made at the time when the 
Ereucli (J-overnment professed their willingness to co-operate 
with England in recommending Don Euriipie. 

On the 29th of the same month both marriages were 
publicly announced at Madrid, and the act of betrothal for 
the Due de IMontpensior was signed. These facts were com¬ 
municated on the 1st of iSeptember by M. Guizot in person 
to Lord Normauby, and by the Comte de Jarnac to Lord 
Pulmeraton, by letter on the evening of the following day. 
This letter Lord Palmerston, who was with the Queen and 
Prince on tlieh marine excursion to the South Coast, received 
at Penzance. On his return to town, he saw the Comte de 
Jarnac, when he heard for the first time of M. Guizot’s 
Memorandum of 27 th February, 1846, and was informed that 
the mention of Prince Jjeopold as a candidate, in bis despatch 
to Mr. Bulwer of the 19th July, was regarded by the French 
Government as a departure from the agreement come to at 
Eu,’® which, coupled with Queen Christina’s proposal to the 

“ Gvizoi Mimoins, vol. ■viii. p. 304 . 

10 Lord Aberdoun, in his httur to M. Guizot, disposed of tliie .'irgmuont. 
‘ It is true thiit Lord P.ibnorston in.iy have cuuraer.ited Prince Leopold its one 
of tbe candidate's for the Queen's Iwnd; hut, knowing as he did iho direct 
overture made by Queen Ohrisiin,i to the reigning Duke of Siixo-Coburg when 
at Lislion. it was impossible Unit ho could do otherwise. Even if he named 
Prince Leopold first in the list, this does not by any means prove that he 
wished for his success. On tlio contrary, I should ppobahly have done the 
same thing, nlthongh ontortnining a decided opinion that English interests 
would he better consulted by the success of one of the sons of Don Pranoiseo. 
This I really buliovo to have also been the opinion of Lord P.ihnerston. . . . 
I bea you to recollect the course which I pursued when Dulwer allowed him- 
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Diike of ColjiLi-g in JMay, hart creaLed the contingi'ncy of a 
‘ prohuhlo and imminent’ marriage with Prince Loopolrt, aiul 
liherated France from its eugag-ements to Engiand. 

The Queen and Prince were greatly shoelcert hy the intel¬ 
ligence. For the yonng (ineen herself, whose feeling-, had 
been ignored, and for whom they could only foresee a disas¬ 
trous future in an alliance forced upon her, as this had been, 
against her inclinations, they were moved with the deepest 
sympathy. The course of action adopted by tlie French 
Go\ ernment, so contrary to the spirit of the ^enieAite corrUale,' 
and so fatal to the fiitme friendly relations of the two Govern- 
meuts, also filled them with anxiety. But there was a further 
element in the transaction which gave them inexpressible 
pain—the part played in it by the King. His apprehensions 
of a Cobiu'g marriage, after all that had passed, if tliey were 
sincere, implied such distrnst of themselves as was intolerable 
in a friend. Sincere or not sincere, they formerl no justifi¬ 
cation for the breach of a pledge, which he had volunleered, 
and on the faith of which the British Government had acted 
throughout. ‘ The very danger,’ to adopt the words of the 
Queen in a letter to King Leopold at the time, ‘ which the 
French declared would absolve them of their promise, viz., 
Leopold’s marrying the Queen, was put an end to hy the 
Queen’s marrying Don Francisco I Why then join on the 
marriage of the Infanta ? ’ Matters were made worse hy the 
fact, that M. Guizot endeavoiu'ed to give the whole affair as 

self, -without my instiuctious. to be privy to tho propoKul made by the Spanieh 
Oorornnient to tho Duke of Stnco-Cobnrg. Jasteail of encouragiug or pro¬ 
moting tho sucooea of tho pvojoot, which might have boon easily and ofll-ctually 
done, I inatnntly communicsilod tho circamstiuica to hi. do St. Auluire, and 
rcpciited that tho sontiments and views of tho British Government had iindor- 
guno no change whal over with regard to tho Spuiish marriago. I did all this 
with the knowledge and npprob-ttion of the Quoon and Prince, and I am 
therefore entitlnd to say, Uiat neither directly nor indireetly did the proposition 
on behalf of Prince Leopold rccoiro the slightest eucoaragomont or support 
from this country.’ 
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raucli a"! po'->iljlo the appearance of a political triumph over 
Knglaiul. lie liail admittcfl to Loi'l iVormanby tliai if i\oiil(l 
create a had feeling’ there, adding, what the e\onl pro^^■d to 
he a great mi-take, ‘hut nothing that nill last.’ 

Had all been clear, Louis Phili]>pe, -who was in con-tant 
and friendly corre-iiondence with the (^iieen, woidd probably 
not have trusted another hand to con^ey the intelligence to 
Her Majesty. To her his pledge had been given, to her an 
explanation was due. The more satisfied he might be, that 
he had been set free from that pledge, the more eagerly might 
he be evpecteil to seize tire earliest opportunity to place 
before her tlie reasons which had influenced liis conduct. 
Instead, however, of following ibis conv'-e, he was silent, 
and the following letter from Qiieen IMarie Amelie to Her 
hlajesty announced the approaching marriage of her son as a 
mere family affair, and as though it were of no political 
significance or importance :— 


‘Nmilly, Stptombor 8th, 1818. 

‘ IMadame,—Relying on that friendship of which your 
Majesty has giten us so many proofs, and on the kind 
interest which you have always shown towards all our 
childi’en, I hasten to announce to yon that a marriage has 
been concluded between our son Montpensicr and the Infanta 
Louise Fernanda. This family event overwhelms us with 
joy, because we hope that it will ensure the happiness of our 
dear son, and that we shall find in the Infanta one daughter 
the more, as good, as amiable as those who have preceded 
her, and who will add to our domestic happiness—the only 

” This kttcT, Trith tlio Queen’s reply, and also the letter ftom Louis 
Philippe to the Queen of the Belgians, to he horo.iftcr mentioned, were pub¬ 
lished in the Ttcvtte RUrmpeotive. They have thus become public property, 
and they arc therefore printed in the Appendix (13) to this Toliime in the 
origin,n h'reuch, together with the Queen's reply—also in Proueh—to tlio Queen 
of the Belgians, which is now for the first time made public. 
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< rue hfippine-is in tlii‘3 worlfl, and which you, Miuhuue, know 
so well to ^ yon, hy antici 2 Mtion, tor jour 

frieuchhip for om- uew child, feeling sure that she will part i- 
ciijate in all tho'se sentiments of do\otiou andatl'cction uliidi 
we all feel for you, for the Prince Albert, and for all joTir 
dear family.’ 

After giving some details as to the health and nio^ eiuents 
of the French lioyal Family, the letter pioceecls— 

‘ I am charged by the King to offer his affectionate and 
respectful homage to yom-selij and his kind regai'dsto Prince 
Albert. Ho hopes you have recehed his letters, and that 
the peaches ha\e .arrived in good condition. All my children 
also request me to offer you Lheii- respectful remembrances. 
Pray ]5rosent my kind regards to Prince Albert. Emlwace 
for me all your dear children, and accept the expression of 
the affectionate and uuallerahle affection, with which 

‘I am, Madame, 

‘YoiU’ Majesty’s most devoted sister and friend, 

‘Makie Ameme.’ 

With what feelings this, communication was recci\ ed by 
the Queen and Prince it is imnecessary to say. It was 
impohsible to accept the announcement on the footing on 
which it was professedly made. The marriage of the Due 
de Montpensicr to the heiress presumptive to the throne was 
as much a political question now as it had been when the 
King volunteered his promise at Eu. How much the King 
had lost by the triumph of his Spanish policy he could not 
fail to see by the terms of Her Majesty’s answer ; 

* Obtorno, Soptambor lOth, 1816 . 

‘Madame,—I have just received your Majesty’s letter of 
the 8th insl., and I hasten to thank you for it. You will 
perhaps remember what passed at Eu between the King and 
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my'elf; you are aware of the iinporliince wliioh T ha\e 
always atlached to the luaiiitenaiice of our conlial under- 
standiiig, and the zeal with which I have lahonred towards 
this end. You have no douht been informed that we refirsed 
to arrange the marriage between the Queen of Spain and onr 
cousin Leopold (which the two Queens ])ad eagerly desired) 
solely with the olijeel of not departing from a course which 
woidd 1 e more ngroeahle to the King, altliough we could not 
regard the course as the best. You will therefore easily 
understand that the sudden announcement of this double 
marriage could not fail to cause ns surprise and very keen 
regret. 

‘I crave your pardon, Sfadame, for speaking to you of 
politics at a time like this, but I am glad that I can say for 
myself that 1 have always been sincere with yon. 

‘Eegging you to jiresent my respectful regards to the 

King, 

‘ I am, Madame, 

‘Your Majesty’s most devoted sister and friend, 

‘Victoria R.’ 

This letter, between the lines of which so much might he 
read, struck home- The King, sincerely eager for the fi'iend- 
ship of England, as well as for the continuance of the affec¬ 
tionate confidence of our Queen which he had hitherto 
enjoyed, saw that he had imperilled both, and incurred the 
very imputation of want of good faith which he had in July 
dreaded tliat the unscrupulous zeal of hi. Bresson might 
bring upon him. With the view of removing this imputa¬ 
tion he lost no time in addressing a long letter to his 
daughter, the Queen of the Belgians, to he commnnicate<l to 
Queen Victoria. So intent was he upon his task that in a 
separate letter to his daughter he says, ‘he had devoted 
to it without intermission and without regret three nights 
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till four ill tlie morning, and this despite the outcry of tlie 
(^ueeu. of my sister, and of all the family, ivlio niaintiuued 
that I nas killing mysclt.’ Tlie £C 02 je of the defence ^Jut for¬ 
ward hy the Kiughas been ah-eadysiifiicieiitly iiidicated. IIi& 
aim is to shift the imiDutation of want of sincerity from liiniself 
to the English Governmeut, resting the hiirdeu of his ^iroof 
111)011 Lord Palmerston’s imfortimate despatch of July 19th 
to Mr. Biilwer. The distrust of that Minister had taken such 
possession of the King’s mind that it ev'en makes him so 
unooiirteous as to express a faiu-mise that the Queen was not 
acting upon her independent judgment, but saw the whole 
transaction ‘ pit)'fit Zuiifl/Ze’of her Foreign Minister. The 
letter will he fomid in the Appendix B (p. 503 ot so(j. post). 
Her ]\lajesty'a reply sufficiently exidains itself. 

‘ My dear Louise, 

‘ 1 have read and re-read with the greatest attention 
the King’s exphuiatiou of the recent events, and his statement 
of the motives which have governed the course of the French 
Government in regard to this imhappy Spanish affair, and I 
am deeply pained to have to declare that the perusal of his 
letter has in no way altered the opinion which I had pre¬ 
viously formed, nor the pain I feel that these events should 
have occurred to trouble our cordial understanding—an 
understanding which was so useful and so precious. 

‘ The King accuses me of looking at these affairs only 
through the medium of Lord Palmerston. This accusation 

'' ‘ Lord Aljordcon,' Bays tlio Conito do Jiiniiic, 'Tvas thu first to mrlto asa 
of the phrriHo, “a cordial, good nudorsttiiiding," in the eonrto of a conversation 
with mu at ITaddo, his Scotch country seat. It oxprossud f.iithfitlly the nature 
of the relations which a sinceru ninlnal attachment between two eminent 
MkileBincu had ci'cated for thu two countries. . . . Evan bow, ufisr more than 
thirty years, the two nations may congratulate Ihemselrca upon the practice, 
adi)i>tud thon for the first lime in tlieir history, of living in ruliition'i of 
mutual confidence and goodwdl .'—Bevm des Deux Mondes, July 16, 187*, 
p. 291. 

yOT T. 


Tt -R 
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liiis ciiunecl me profound rej^ret, because I laid every rifj;’ht to 
lioi)e that Itis Maje-ity knew enough of my f-iucero friendship 
for him to he cominced that this friendship would inspire 
within me the mo-^t li\ ely desire—I mioht even say, anxiety, 
—to see thii]^6 simfdy as they ai-e, and to put upon tlieJii the 
most fa\ourahle construction. It is not the least of niy 
vexations, to hav e to acknowleilge towards all the world, that 
the conduct of France is wholly contrary to the spirit of our 

enfeiUo coi'dhiht^' and to tlie aoreement formerly como to 
between us. I know that Lord Aberdeeu iLikes precisely the 
same \iew as oiuselvus, and I belie\e that ho has expressed 
0 “ much to M. G-uizot.’'’ 

‘The one simple fact, which governs this whole affair, is, 
that the King declared tliat he -wouM not give one of his 
ROUS to the (iuoen of Spain, and that ou tliis declaration ho 
baseil the right to limit the Queen's cdioiee to the family of 
the Bourbons dejceudants of Philip V. We disputed and 
denied this right; still we consented to the choice being so 
restricted, and even promised to recommend it to Spain; 
and to this we have most scrupnlonsly and religioubly adhered, 
without swerving one hair’s-breadth. "What the King desired 
has taken place; the Queen married a descendant of Philip V., 
and of his descendants jmst tliat one whom ho knew we 
regarded as the least eligible. The same day the King gives 
his son to the heiress presumptive to the Crown, not only 
without previous concert with ns, hut contrary to the pledge 
winch he gave me at Eu last autumn, when with the question 
of the marriage of the Queen he for the first time mixed up 
that of the marriage of the Infanta. This pledge was, “ that 
he would not think of this marriage, so long as it was a 

Lfinl AliorLloou had Ity this lime written to 31. Quiz>>t in nuiwer to his 
Fxplanntion of the affair:—‘I do not comprehendwliyit has been thougiit 
right or iiecfsaiiry to ahandon tho engagement voluntiirily entered into with 
me lest year, and since frequently repented, respecting the marriage of JUouU 
pensiBT.’ 
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political rine-tion, and not niitil the Qtieen ■\va=! married and 
hatl cluhlrea. ’ 

‘U'he King eudeaAoiir'. to justify tliisi departure from tlie 
coiu'se agreed upon hetweeii ue, hy assumiug that we liave 
pressed the ciindidature of oiu- cousin Leopold, contr.iry to 
tlie engagement we had come under to His IMajesLy. 

‘ [ dciiy, in the most umpialified terms, that Leopold has 
e\er Leeu jjiit forward asoiu- candidate, either by the English 
(Tovcriiment. or hy any memher of the Coburg family. The 
fact is, that, if Leoiiold became a candidate, this was due to 
Spain alone; and to (iueeii Christina lierself, who, whether 
acting spontaneously and in good faith, or as a trap for the 
English Alinister at jMadrhl, took unmorous steps to effect 
this combination, wliich she only abandoned at the last 
moment. Then, as throughout, our conduct has been in¬ 
variably the same: we lent no coimtenance to this scheme, 
and we advised the Queen to seek among the descendants of 
Philip V. a candidate to lier mind. 

‘ Such, then, I assert, has been the line of conduct pursued 
by us; its straightforwardness and probity cannot be im¬ 
pugned. 

‘ The readiness with which we made the French Govern¬ 
ment aware of the step taken by the Queen with regard to 
our brother, ought to have heeu a sufficiently clear proof of 
our sincerity. If the King had any suspicions on the subject, 
why did he not seek to clear them up before acting as he 
did? What is the good of talking of “eiUente covdiale” if 
110 pains are to be taken to come to a cordial preliminary 
understanding when a case of difficnlty arises ? 

‘ As to Lord Palmerston’s note to Mr. Biilwer of 19th July, 
1846, from the terms of which the King labours to deduce 
a right to escape from the engagements which he had pre¬ 
viously come under relative to the Duke of Montpensier, 
I have again gone over it oarefiilly, and I deduce from it— 
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‘1. Thai Lord Palraeraton reforred jMv. Bidwer to the 
lii^t instructions which he htud received from Lord Aberdeen, 
in which, in terms the most exj)licit and tlie most positive, 
lie asserts tlie incontrovertible right of the Queen of Spain 
to marry what prince she pleases, even although he should 
not be a descendant of Philip V., adding, at the same time, 
what I give in his own words: “That we ventimed, although 
without any English candidate or English preference, to 
jjoiiit out Don Euri<pie as the pi-ince who ai>peared to ns the 
mo.-t eligible, because the most likely to prove acceptable to 
the peojile of Spain."’ 

‘ 2. That Lord Palmerston mentions Leopold among the 
candidates merely as a fact publicly knowir to all Eiu'opc. 

‘ 3. That Lord Palmerston concluded his note with an 
esiuession on the part of the English Government of the 
earnest hope, that the choice of Queen Isabella may fall upon 
whatever prince will be most likely to ensure the domestic 
happiness of the Queen, and the prosperity of the Spanish 
nation. 

‘ Now, my dear Louise, to tiu'n these simple facts into 
proofs that Lord Palmerston had departed from the under¬ 
standing established between the French Government and 
Lord Aberdeen, it is necessary to do violence to the facts 
themselves in a way which my sense of justice will never 
countenance. 

‘ I have, tlien, thoronghly considered tlie whole matter hy 
myself, and looking at it with no eyes hut my own, and I 
cannot possibly admit that the King is released from his 
pledge. 

‘Nothing more painful could possibly have befallen me 
than this unhappy difference, both becau.se it has a character 
so personal, and because it imposes upon me the duty of 
opposing the marriage of a priuce, for whom, as well as for 
all his family, I entertain so warm a friendship. 
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‘ My only consolation is, tliat as wliat is pi- 0 [) 0 seil cumiot 
lie carried out ■without producing grave complications, and 
■without oven exposing to many dangers a family -H-hoin I 
hold in high regard, they may even yet retrace their steps, 
hefure it is too late. 

‘ Ever 

‘ Your most devoted 

‘ V. E.’ 

‘Winilsor Ciisitlo, Sciitiimlicr 27tli, 18iC,’ 
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CHAPTER XVriI. 

Tt wa‘- ai- fir-'t thought tliat, -when tlie King of the French 
heeiinie aware of the clfcet pro<lucp(l in Engl.inrl by tlie 
anuouncejnout of the approaching marriiigc of his sou witli 
tl\e Infanta, he might even yet agree to its po'tponement. 
To this conclusion Her Majesty points at the close of the 
letter ju't ipiotecl; anrl the considerations which miglit 
fairly be presumed to weigh srith the King were so obsious 
and cogent, that it was natural the hope should he enter¬ 
tained. But it was soon dFpelled. The King looked upon 
the marriage as adding a special jewel to his crown; and 
the Minister, on whom he had come implicitly to rely, was 
in no mood to forego what he had vaunted as a great diplo¬ 
matic triumph, to which he coidd point in proof of ihe 
emancipation of his Governmonl from subserviency to British 
counsels, with which it had long been persistently taunted 
by the Opposition.* As a matter of precaution, an ofticial 
protest against the marriage was made by the Euglisli 
(jovernmont; but tliis, as might have been exi^ected, was 
disregarded, and on the 10th October the simultaneous 
marriages of Queen Isabella and of the Infanta ere solemnised 
at Madrid. 

Louis Philippe was under tlxe delusion that ihe English 

* ‘ Tlio iiffdir of the Sumish ninmagos is tho gr.ind tiling tliiit wo have 
effected comiiletoly single-lmiided in Enroxio since 1830 .’—jS^cic/i o/ M. Guizot 
tn Vie Chambers, oth Jb’eliruary, 1817. —Ann. Seg. 1817, p. 808. 
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were wholly imlihurent iijwm Iho ‘-I'Ljoel; and eAer^whoie 
wiid, it a affair bciwoca Lord l\ibn''ivlou and 

hiiu'-elt, and a'l ''Uch would entail no iioUlical cou'-eijiiencO'. 
lie wa-. “loou uudecei^ ed. The aliair liad a laoval a^- w<'ll as 
a jiolitical aspect. The Englisli public might, gi\e them- 
selveh little concoru about the one, but they could all 
aiaiireciate and wore little likely to be indifferent fo the 
oilier. A tranaaction in which the feelings, affections, and 
happincas of two young Priiicessos had notoriously been 
floated with contcmiat, was an outrage to tlie 2 uihlic feeling 
of Euro 2 JC, which was hure to he denounced in eieryhoiue, 
*■ unless indeed,’ as Sir liobert Peel wiid, in writing (ITlli 
September) to the Piinee, ‘Quedis and Princi-sos aie 
<liseiititled to the syiu 2 )alby and eou-idcration which the 
miMiiest of their subjects liave the right to claim.’ 

Xor nerc the ijroliahly fatal consequences of L''iiis 
Plidit/pe'h share in the fcrainaotion slow to ho foro'Iuulowed 
in tlie coimnenfarieh of llie leading 2 )oliticians of Euro 2 »e. 
Lord Alicrdeen, though he tlioin^ht the niarriuge of the 
Inliinta of \cry little im2)or1ance to England and likely to 
2 Jrovc in the cud injiudiuis fo French iuteresfs iu Spain, 
considered the way in which it was effected to have been 
unjustifiable. ‘I lament,’ ho says, iu fifing (9th October) 
to (ho Prince, ‘the coolness and estrangement which the 
eireumstiaicos attending it cannot }>ut 2'>mhice in our reJa- 
tioiis with France. 1 cave very little for tlie inarriagi', hnt 
I feci deeply tlie hreaoli of the engagement; and J am still 
unwilling to believe that Quizot, whether right or wrong, 
shoidd not stand acquitted, at loa&t to liis own conscience, iu 
the coiu-se which ho has 2 rur 8 ued.’ Lord Laiisdowne, wriiing 
to Lord Palmerston, expressed himself more strongly. 
‘ Everybody,’ he says, ‘must now see the necessity of turning 
over a new leaf with Louis Philippe, whose conduct will not 
increase Ids real power, winch after all munt be chu;^ljj 'made 
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0 / ophtion. tliougli li may huppilc tlio rebtioii'i liHlioilo 
rsub-'i-fing h( tween Slates.’ 

Prinee Metternicli, to wlmra the ^hdle detaibof the tran- 
actiouwere well known, at once came to the pamoooneliishm. 
and made no secret that l)e had done so, ‘Tell ]\I. (Tiiizot 
trnm me,’ he -aid, ‘that one doe- not with imi>nni1y play 
little tricks with qi-eat countries. He knows I do not think 
much of public o])inion; it is not one of my inslruineuts, but 
it Jias il s etfect. The Eng’li-h Government liave done tlieir 
he-t to e-tablisl) Louis Philippe in public opinion. They 
can witlidiMW what they gfive, and I have alwajN said the 
Tnoineni he lo-es that he is on the very verge of a war, and his 
is not a dyna-fythat can stand a war.’® Baron Wockinar, 
wiiting to the (iueen (loth iSepteinber, 184(i), said, wiiii 
prophet ic truth, that tlio tiansaclion would appear in the 
eyes of Europe ‘a 25ieeo of scHish and wicked policy, from 
tlie jcandal of which the King's fame will never recover. 
Nor will this be the only disastrous effect of his conduct, lint 
your Majesty will see thai, from the day of the marriage 
with the Infanta, the minds of aU the leading Governments 
in Europe will again he tilled with apprehensions, distrii.st, 
and jealousy against France, and that a new era will com¬ 
mence in their general jiolicy with regfu-d to that country.’ 

The English journals gavo loud expression to the indigna¬ 
tion which was felt thronghont the country so soon as the 
facts became known. Their iiuecLi\es were eagerly turned 
against Louis Philijiiie’s Governiuont by the Liberal party in 
France. The foreign Power, they urged, on whose friendship 
he had hitherto mainly rested, openly charged liim witlj 
duplicity and breach of faith. This charge, too, had been 
incurred, not to strengthen France by alliance with a gTo.it 

* This iii(.i-s.igo IS reported in a despatch from Lord Norm.inhy to Lord P.il- 
merston, otli Octohir, 1810, whicli .ilso givts il. Huizot'a reply to tlio bisirer at 
it: ‘ But he don’t main to inttrfero at ouee, dois lie'/' 
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and powerful Slate—wliich Spain liad lon^ cea'!ed to lie—but 
to advanee tbe family inter«MLs of tlie Bourlioiis. atid to 
fTirtlier the Rourbon jiolicy of absolutism and go\eriiment 
by corrupt ion, by which Louis Philippe bad now for luany 
Tears liiLitierl the professions of the (’it iseii King. Thus had 
the King aiul his trovemment Likl themselves bare to assault 
xipon the side on which they were alread}' most vulnerable.® 
There ^s'ere already sufBcieut causes of uneasiness in the 
state of Europe, without this new clement of distm'bance. 
The (iueeiTa affection for the King of the French could not 
blind her to the wrong which had been done to Queen 
Isabella, or to the evils which it must entail upon her as a 
woman and as a sovereign. Willingly would she ha\'e found 
some extenuation for one with whom, and with whose family, 
she had been so long linked by many ties of affection; and 
in this sense Her Majesty was, ns described by Baron Stockmar 
(Jkid-wiii'dif/hilen, p. 451), ‘from the iirst moment full 
of relenting luid forgiveness.’^ Not so the Prince. jMerciless 
I 0 liimsolf in his sense of right and justice, he could not 
ffu'givo the violation of either in another, aiul that other 
a king. ‘ The worship of truth and reason,' to use his own 
words,'’ ‘ had become evei^ day more and more a matter of 
conscience with him.’ 'S^Riat, therefore, Stockmar, in tlie 
same letter, says of him was true. ‘ He felt the blow as a 

* A str.iiigo fiitality iittoiulcd on mnny of tlio cliiuf iiotors in tho H],Niuisli 
IMumiige!.. i\I. Jiicfibou cniuinitti'd buicido ut Hiiplcs in 18 tT. In IS-tS tho 
Duku iiiicl Diiclu'bb of Moulpeiibicr woro rofugcDb in Englnnd. CJiiuon Isiikoll.i 
v.ib dnposccl in Suiituinbor ISlifi. In AIiin<li IS70, tho Iviiigs brother, Don Kii- 
ritpU'^, II cr<iek shot, niia killed in a diiul by tlie Due de JMoutpunsicr, who is 
bo b'liort-sighti'd iis, to bo uniiblo to bike a duliiiitu nim. Tlio ^ue-btiou of a 
siieuessor to Queen Ihiibulln was tliu proxiiinitu ennao of the I'reneh und 
tfiTiiHin War of 1870. 

‘ Tlievo ib but ono voice licro on Uio subjeot,' tho Queen writes (IStli 
Octubei') to King Leopold; ‘ and I lun, akis 1 unable to siiy u word in dofonee 
of ono wlioin I had esteemed and respected. Yon may imiigine wliat the wJiole 
of this makes mo buffor. . . . You cannot represent too strongly to tho 
King iind Queen my iiidign.ition, and my sorrow, at what has been done.’ 

® In tt letter of 19tli December, 1847, to Baron Stockmar. 
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man mu'St—aa unrifrlite uh in its tiHsence, a^ a national insult 
ill the shape it took, and as a 2 ini>onul nroiig; for lie 
could tridy say, that he had jiostponod lus fooling- for his 
cousin to hig-her political interests, and, in letuni foi this 
sacrifice, he had been mot with ingratitude in its most offen- 
si\e form. But the Prince,' adds Stockmar, ‘likethe Queen, 
takes the thing calmly, and will not suffer him-idf to he 
carried away into gratifying his hitlerue-s of feeling, at tlie 
eijieuse of the true and great policy of ^leace. No doubt 
great self-coiniuaiid will he called for from both Queen and 
1‘riuee in tliis affair; for the French Govurnmeul, so far from 
allowing that they have broken faith in the traiHaet ion, 
actually maintain, “We were entitled to do what we did, 
l-ecause you idayed a double ])ai-t, and broke faith with u-."’ 
One had need to be a saint, not to lose one's iiatioucc under 
such treat mout,’ 

The Prince fully sliared the ojiiuiou of Baron Htockmar, 
that the conduct of the King would gi\e such a shock to his 
reputation throughout EurojjC, as could not fail to -weaken 
the poiver of his gorernmeut at home and abroad. Xcitlior 
could its effect on our own foreign 2 >olic'y he a matter of 
indifference. Tlie marriage of tlie Infanta was no e.iuse of 
national quarrel; hut the estrangement between the (loiei-n- 
ments must crqiple for a time the policy of both, and tlii', 
too, at a crisis wlieu the postm-e of affairs in Em-ope made it 
important that they should continue to act in vigorous 
concert. Wlio could tell, that at any moment sumo unfore¬ 
seen political incident would not happen, which might show 
how seriously a sound European 2^<jlnjy might he affected 
by the absence of the former good imderstaucling hotweeii 
England and France ? I^or, indeed, was such an incident 
long wanting. 

The Ptdish insurrection in Silesia in the February of this 
year and the in--tullutiou in Cracow of a io\ olutionary Prmi- 
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f.ioual Goveruineul, liad been veryqidckiy followed l)y agoueral 
defeal of the iiisiu-gcuts, and by the occii 2 )ation of tliat cify 
in March l)y the allied forces of Eusaia, Pruhsia, and Austria. 
The Treaty oi ^'iouna hud provided, that Cracow should form 
‘ ji free and independent city under tho iirotection of the.,e 
three Powers.’ In this way a feeble relic of the nationality 
of Poland had been kept alive, and the republic of Cracow had 
not without cause been long regarded with jealousy by tlie 
hiortlicin Powers as a focus for tlie reactionary measures of the 
Polish party. When, however, the insurrection had been snj)- 
pressed, they had rested content with merely stipidatiug tliat 
the luiliiia of tho Itepulilic should not be reorganized, and 
that the town should bo occupieil alternately by the troops of 
the three Powers. Even this measme, though in some .sense 
justilied by the circumstances of tho msiuTOction, had not 
uunatiaally excited the suspicion of both England and France. 
They were of one mind, that the 'J'reaty of Vienna must he 
uijlield; and Lord Palmerston had, at tlio veiy close of tlie 
se.ssion, expressed a hope in the House of Commons, ‘ that the 
Govoruiueuts of Austria, Eussia, and Prussia would recollect 
that, if the Treaty of Vienna was not good on the Vistula, it 
might he equally invalid on the Khiue, and on the Po.’ A 
rea.«onable hope, ha<l the ^mlenh oordidJe' remained un¬ 
shaken. But when the coolne&s between England and France 
became known, the Northern Powers re.solved on a bolder line 
ot action, and what had been only a partial outbreak, which 
had been rapidly and ell'ectually cpiellod, was made the 
pretext for annihilating the Last shred of Polish independ¬ 
ence. On the lltli November an Imperial edict announced 
tliat the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna were revoked and 
suppressed, and that Austria, with the conniu*rence of the 
other protecting Powers, had annexed the city and territory of 
Cracow, and incorporated them as an inseparable portion of 
its Empire. 



3 oo AiVyEXAT/OX OE CRACOIV. iS+^i 

Thi'^ eKtroine 4cp mia taken witlioiit pie\iinN coramuni- 
c.itioa Avith France and Enfflund, precisely as if the-io conn- 
trie-i had Lecn no piu'ties to the Treaty of Vienna. ’Whatever 
difference of opinion niight evist in England on tlie Polish 
question, or as to the penalty which OracoAV liad prontked 
by disturbing the peiice of its neigiilionrs, there could he but 
one feeling ns to the open slight thus shoAvu to the two con¬ 
stitutional Powers in Europe, and the iniscliievous effect of 
tlie liigh-lianded measure of the allied Powers at a time 
when tile pent-up forces of popular opinion against despotic 
goiernmeuts rvere already threatening to break forth into 
roi oliition. Here ivas again the old law of the strongest put 
inf 0 action, and this in open violation of that Treaty to which, 
at otlier times, and when it suited their own ends, the same 
G o\ eniments were prompt to appeal. And not only were the 
reasons put forward lor the extinction of the Eepublic inade¬ 
quate to justify so violent a measure, but they also contained 
an aiowal of alarm, which, whether sincere or not, said little 
fur the political wisdom of those who drew them up. Hoav 
precarious must he the position in respect to llieir own 
subjects of three great dynasties, if the existence of C'racoiv 
as an independent state was sufficient to deprive them, as 
they professed it did, ‘of every guarantee for political 
security and permanence! ’ Such a confession of weakness at 
such a time was fraught with danger to those who made it. 
This did not escape the notice of the Prince. 

‘ lliere is a great deal of stupidity in the world,’ lie writes 
(llflth November) to the Dow^ager Duchess of Coburg. ‘ Tlie 
three Northern Powers have declared that Cracow “ X&ta'it 
qiCwti atome dans le monile,” hut that the continuance of 
this city as an independent state “diuii d la Itussie, la 
J^nisse et VAatriohe touts garantie de s6ou')'ite at stahiliU 
ipolitifiue” and they have appropriated it to themselves. 
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Sooner would I huve Iteeii Lurned ali^e, than ha\e made hiicli 
a declaration.’® 

Formal protests were separately made hy Loili France 
and England ag^aiiiit tJie aunex;ation of Cracow, hut tlie-o fell 
dead, a& tliey were siu-e to do, so soon as the armed inteiaen- 
tion of tliOfte countries in the affairs of Poland was no longer 
to he apprehended.' This hiid long been apparent. In the 
iirat heat of their estrangement, the question of the Spanish 
marriages continued to engross niucli of the attention of 
hoth Go\ ernments. J/ord Palineiston, anxious to neutialihe 
the danger likely to ari'.e from the JMontpensier marriage, 
called to hia aid the Treaty of Utrecht, hywliich the union of 
the crowns of France and Spain in the person of one Froneh 
Prince had been forbidden. The Moutpeusier marriage did 
not create the likelihood of such a contingency; but in Lord 
Palmerston’s view the Treaty went further, and altogether 
excluded the Princes of tho ilouse of Orleans from the 
Spanish throne. This construction he used every efl’ort to 
get tho Northern Powers to adopt; hut being, as it was, 
inconsistent ■with the language of the Treaty, the only oftect 
was to keep alive the irritation between the Govern¬ 
ments, in whose alienation these Powers saw thoir own 
advantage. 

“ ‘A cerUiiu Montosquioa siiiil oneo,’ hnnswi wriU-s to Rtoclunnr, on the 
Urti Novembor, 1846, ‘ tlmt the iirini-ipU' of 11 cevtfiin funn of government Mae 
“la pair!' We Imvo made such progress in priuciplo that “ la jimir ile la pitir" 
is become the priuciplo of modern ruleni’- Uummi'K Ncmirs, ii. 120. 

' ‘ Mettornich,’ Lord Pnlmor&tou writes to Lord Nomianbj’, on tho 10th No* 
vember, 1846, ‘ h,ia no doubt luug inluuded it (tlie annoution), and thinks the 
time propitious ■when England iiud France Imve differed, und when he thinks 
each -would be willing to giiui Ids support about Spiiu by being easy with him 
.ibout Cracow. Cuisot will make a show of resistance; brit the fact is, that 
evon if ]'>anco and England had been on good terms, they have no iuc,ins of 
,irtion upon the spot in question, and could only have prevented the tiling by a 
throat of war, vihieh, liowavor, the three Powors would have known wo slmuld 
never utter for the sake of Cracow.’—^Lord iJulling’s Zf/l of Lord l^almrsiutt, 
iii. 821 
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Not only in Spain, but al'^o in tlir other coimtrie-, of 
Europe, ■where the diplouiali'-t-s of France and Eiiftland oaine 
iirto colli4oii, the o\ il effectof iho dif'coutinnance of friendly 
relations between tho^e couniries made themselves fell. 
Nowhere wa^ thi" more apparent than in Port iigal, where the 
di-tiirbed ^tate of the country and the conflict of despotic 
with constitutional principles presented a field for the in¬ 
trigues of rival politicians. It was the aim of Franco to 
weaken the preponderating influence which England had long 
possOised in Portugal: and Queen Donna hlaria, who had a 
strong pcr-onal uttachraent to Louis Philippe and his Queen, 
her own grand-aunt, fell imdcr the influence of French coun¬ 
sel-. The principles of Bourbon govcniinent, to wliich she 
naturally inclined, led her into various imconstitirtional acts, 
which threatened the safety of her crown. Tho-.o, while they 
caused great enibarra--'iueui to England, to whose sn 2 ) 2 '>ort 
she in a measure owed her seat upon the throne, were a 
source of considerable anxiety to the Queen and Prince, from 
their intimate relationsliip to her husband King Ferdinand. 
‘The political horizon in Portugal,’ Her Majesty writes to 
King Leopold at the end of 1846, ‘is indeed very cloudy, 
and makes one very anxiom>.’ 

Nor was it in Portugal alone that the aspect of the political 
atmosphere gave cause for anxiety. The signs of coming 
tempests were visible throughout the whole continent oi 
Europe. So far back as April 1845, Baron Stockmar had 
written from Coburg to the Prince as follows :~ 

‘ Had I hut wings, I -would fly to you, were it only for an 
horn- or two, to talk over -with jmu the state of Europe, which 
seems to me to he most peculiar. A new epoch scorns to me 
to have been run into the mould, but, being still there, 
hardly any one can tell of what metal it is composed, or what 
shape it has taken. Meanwhile, and until tlie mould has 
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<‘niii2)li4i']y liroken away, wo .sliall go on oopyir^' tlio 
tiiiio tlie Tower of Baliel was buililiiig, for the presuiliug 
coiifii-ion of language and idea-, aotnus to he desired quite 
iipoi) that model. I eoiifo'S T long to s-co a wa_\ out of tins 
date ot thing'.’ 

Again, in November of the pame year, he wjote to the 
Prmcp: 

‘So far as I can form a gcneial opinion, the political 
condition of Europe 'trikes me as heing' tickli'h. E\en 
England betrays not a few ngly ^yiniitoms. Still, .such, 
in my opinion, is the oiganic simetnre of its Constitution, 
tliat it Avill be able to bring into play the force and energy 
of its healthy jnxrts to neutralise, to adjust, and to imprns e 
tlie action of tliose which, are unsound. That England will 
base to graiqile svith and submit to material alterations in 
her organization is certain; but she wiU never, I feel as¬ 
sured, become so deadly sick as to raise any quedion as to 
her licing able to pull through. On the other hand, some 
German state-imon of tho great Slatc.s ar-e, in t])eir respec- 
ti\e spheres, looking forward to the fuiiu’e with real alarm.’ 

Baron Stockmar came ox'er from Coburg in May 1846, 
and remained at the English Court until April 1847, when 
he returned to Geunauy. During this period the symptoms 
of revolutionary upheaval hy which Europe was soon to he 
shaken had Irecome more marked. The allercd temper of 
men’s minds, Im .saw clearly, was not likely to rest sati.sfied 
much longer with the settlement of 1815. ‘I foresee gi’eat 
revolutions,’ lie wiites in tho hegiuning of 1847, ‘ with what 
results I will not venture to predict. I have little confidence 
in the wisdom of our statesmen who are now at the helm : 
we must make up our minds to witness great mistakes’ 
(Dmkwilrdifjkeiteii, p. 467). To Bunsen he xvrote about 
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tlic Miuie time (.ird April 1H47;, ‘1 am move ami moje 
couviuced wo are on the eve of a goat political cnVih. 

The old vophs io its foil: the times arc ehantrin';, 

And new life hni’&ts and blossoms from the I'nins.’ 

SCRILLOH's Willuini Tell, Act V. 

To have at hand for discus^on and advice a politician of 
.so much experience and sag-acity during the progre.ss of the 
eventful occurrence- of this year was felt hy (he Prince to he 
of infinilc value. Ilis own riper oh-ervation and thought 
eiialik'd him now to appreciate more fully than e\'or llio 
hroad views of hi- far-seeing and pliilo-opliic friend. Tlrcve 
Wiis u(j longer any rprestion as to the Princ(‘’s interest in 
politics, or his a>sidiiou.s devotion to whatever studies wore 
u(‘ceasavy to qualify him for dealing witli the problems, 
social and political, with which llie future wa.s teeming. 
Ifow great was the change TOOught in the young Prince of 
1839, an drawn for us (p. 33 supra) by Baron Stockmur, hy 
eight years of conscientious self-coir(piest and sev'ere di.sciij- 
line, is strikingly shown hy the language of the same stem 
critic in the letter from which we have just quoted : 

‘The Prince has made gi-eat strides of late. He has ohvionsly 
ahead for pulitic.s, before who,se per.spicacifcy e^■cn prejiidicc.s give 
way, which spring from education or want of experience. Place 
weighty reasons before him, and at onco he ta'ces a rational and 
just view,he the subject what it may. He has also gained much 
in self-reliance. His natural vivacity leads him at times to jump 
too rapidly to a conclusion, and ho occasionally acts too ha.stily, 
bnt he ha.s grown too cleai'-sighled to commit any gi-eafc mistakes. 
He will now and then run against a post and bruise his shins. 
Bnt a man cannot become an experienced soldier without having 
been in battle and getting a few blows; and, being what ho is, 
small wounds, while they make him cautions, will give him con¬ 
fidence in him.self. It is not likely that he srUl make any gi’cat 
political slip at the present juncture, when the relations with 
Prance are in such an uneasy state, for his temper is thoroughly 
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free rrom passion, and he has so keen and snro an eye, that he is 
not likely to lose his way and fall into mistakee. His mind he- 
comes every day more active, and ho devotes the greater part of 
hi^ time to hnsincss withont a mnrmni’.’— BenhiDurdigheiteti, 
p. 4 tlC. 

■Whatever the anxieties which the troubled state of atfairs 
hotli in Britain and abroad might bring upon the Prince, 
the Baron continues, his home-happiness was well assured. 
In regard to that, indeed, there was nothing left to wish for. 
The development of the Queen’s character had kept pace 
witli that of the Prince. 

‘ The Queen also,’ are his woi’da, ‘ hnprovos greatly. She makes 
daily advances in discernment and oxpericnce; the candour, the 
love of truth, the fairness, the oonsideratcness with which she 
judges men and things, are truly delightful, and the ingenuous 
self-knowledge with which sho speaks about herself is simply 
chai'ming.’ (Ilkl. p. 467 .) 

Before the Baron left England he had the pleasure of 
seeing that the high qualities of the Prince had elicited a 
recognition, which spoke eloquently of the impression they 
had produced among those whose approbation was most to 
be desired. The Chancellorship of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge having become vacant by the death of the Duke of 
Northumberland on the 12th of February, 1847, the next 
day application was made to the Prince by Dr. Whowoll, the 
Master of Trinity, and also separately by Lord Lausdowne, to 
allow himself to be put in nomination for the office. The 
request was as unexpected as it was gratifying, and, while it 
was still under consideration, a letter from the Bishop of 
London (Blomfield) to Mr. Anson oonvoyod the assm-ance, that 
the Prince’s accejrtanoe of the office would he regarded by many 
leading members of the University with whom he had con¬ 
ferred as ‘ honourable and advantageous to the University.’ It 
also expressed liis personal opinion, ‘ that not only the exalted 

yoT I, 00 
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rank of tlie Prince, but his Eoyal Highness's scientific and 
literary attainments, and the distinction of his own aca¬ 
demical career, point him out as a peculiarly fit person for 
the highest honours om- University has to bestow.’ Tlie 
same day Mr. Anson replied to Ur. Whewell that, ‘ should 
a requisition be presented in such a manner as to convey to 
his Eoyal Highness a certainty that his election would meet 
the unanimous desire of the University of Cambridge, his 
Eoyal Highness would feel much pleasme in consenting to 
be put in nomination.’ He also wrote to the Bishop of 
London that the Prince had agreed to stand if a ‘ general 
manifestation ’ in his favour was made. 

No time was lost in obtaining signatures to an address by 
the members of the Senate of the University requesting the 
Prince to allow his name to be proposed for election, and in 
the meantime the strongest assurances were conveyed to him 
by the Vice-Chancellor and others of the wide-spread feeling in 
his favour. The address, signed by the majority of the most 
distinguished resident members of the Senate, was presented 
to the Prince at Buckingham Palace on the 18th. hlean- 
while a diflSculty had arisen which had not been foreseen when 
the Prince was first appealed to. Another candidate had 
been started in the person of the late Lord Powis, and it 
was now known that his Lordsliip’s supporters intended to 
press their candidate. It was impossible that the Prince 
could embark in a competition of this nature. His reply, 
therefore, to the deputation who presented the address, after 
assuring them that while the wish which it expressed ‘ coidd 
not be otherwise than highly gratifying’ to his feelings, 
conveyed a coiu’teous intimation of his withdrawal from the 
contest. ‘ Did it not appear,’ the Prince said, ‘from the pro¬ 
ceedings entered into by others in the University, that there 
does not exist that degree of unanimity which alone would 
leave mo at liberty to consent to be put in nomination, I 
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should have felt both the greatest pleasiu-e and pride in 
acceding to the desire expressed in this address, and so 
personally connecting myself -with your ancient and renowned 
seat of learning.’ 

Here, in so far as the Prince was concerned, his candida¬ 
ture came to an end. But his supporters, among whom 
Trinity College was largely represented, were not in a temper 
to accept the triumph of a rival college (St. John’s), by 
whom Lord Powis had been put in nomination. They ac- 
aceordingly determined to go to the poll, ‘ being ijersuaded,’ 
as the manifesto issued in their name by Dr. Whewell bears, 
‘that a large majority of the University agree with them in 
thinking his Eoyal Highness the most proper person to be 
the Chancellor of the University. They are fortified in this 
resolution by finding that many persons of the highest rank 
and authority, not resident in the University, have the same 
intention.’ The sidiscquent proceedings were conducted on 
both sides with the warmth and acerbity from which philo¬ 
sophic minds enjoy no exemption in contests of this kind— 
tantCGiie animia Gcdeatihua wee? The fiery cross was sped 
across the kingdom, and from every side members of the 
University flocked to Cambridge in unprecedented numbers 
to record their votes. Of these no fewer than 1,790 were 
given, of which 953 were for the Prince, and 837 for Lord 
Powis; the result being a majority of 116 in favoiu of the 
former. Of 24 Professors who voted, IG gave their votes for 
the Prince. So, too, did 19 out of 30 Senior Wranglers, 
while of the resident members 3 to 1 also voted for him. 

In communicating the result of the election to Colonel 
Phipps on the 27th February, Dr. Philpott, the Vice- 
Chancellor, wrote:—‘ I trust I may be allowed in this 
informal way to express my earnest hope that his Eoyal 
Highness will not decline to accept the mark of high respect 
and esteem which the University presents to him.’ The 
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Prince, -who liad ptood aloof from the atruggle, was not 
without misgiving as to the propriety of his accepting the 
lionmu’. The opinions of Lord Lansdowne and others were 
in fa\'oiir of iiis doing so, and Sir Eohert Peel, whom he con¬ 
sulted on the suhject, supported the same view by the 
following reasons, which he transmitted to the Princo imme¬ 
diately on learning the result of the struggle. 

‘Eea-oh< ron Accepting the Omen. 

‘ Pii'st, The election of the Prince has taken place under cii’- 
< ninstiniecs very unfaToui'ahle to sncecss, and (prito sufScient to 
ai-i'otint for the smallness of the mnjovity. 

‘ Secondly. The majoritj' which voted for the PiTncc compriseG 
a very large propovtimi of the most eminent men in the Univer¬ 
sity, anil almost all the chief flcadonileal authorities. 

< Thmlly. To dcoline tiro office would he to give a triumi>h to 
the partisans of Lord Po wis,—^who would feel no gratitude for the 
concession, and would cause deep mortification and disappoint- 
lacut to all those nho voted for the Prince, and of whom by far 
the greater number cannot beheld responsible for Iho nomination 
of the Prince against his declared wishes. 

‘ Ponrthly. The refusal of the Princo will either load to a re¬ 
newed and hitter contest, onduig probably in the election of Lord 
Powis,—or to the choice of Lord Powis, and the triumph of one 
college over the others without contest. 

‘ Fifthly. The acceptance of the office without reluctance or 
delay, has about it a character of finnness and decision, of sup¬ 
porting friends instead of giving a triumph to oppononls. 

‘ Sistldy. In the course of a few months the contest will be for¬ 
gotten, and the Piinco will have the good will of the whole 
University.® The refusal to accept will couediato no party, and 
will offend the strongest and the best parly in the University.’ 

The reasons thus ably m-ged decided the Prince, and the 
same da}' he communicated his acceptance to the University 
in the following letter :— 


* Lord Powis died in Iho cMurse of the following year. 
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' BncUngli.mi P.ilric27th fubru.iry, IS !7. 

‘ Gon+ltmcn,—I Ihaiil: you for tlic prompt LI udo witli wlii( li jou 
lia-^e apiiri>ULl me of tlio rosiilt, of the reeeiit election toi- tlio 
Ch.ancelliirdiip of the University of CamhritUe. 

‘ I need scarcely ohserve, after so recent anrl jmhL'c a dcclfira- 
tloii of my sentiments and feelings with regnvd to my nomination 
as a candidate for that office, tliat the proceedings which have 
buhscqueiitly taken place have been eutu-L‘ly without niy sanction 
or pritity. 

‘ The intention to propose mo ns a candid ito u as not known to 
mo until a period when the time for the t lection was at hand, 
and when the arrangements foi ascertaining the sense of the 
University were already eompilcted. 1 conld only have suspended 
their progress hy a pci emjitory declaration, tlrat undci' no circuiu- 
sfauces would [ consent, if elected, to accept the uflieo of 
Uhaucollor, and such a declaration. I did not deem it res]"cetful 
to the University to make. 

‘The election has now terminated, and a majority of the 
University, including a very great number of its niembei>.s, monl 
eminent for their seiw ices to the Church, to the CJni\ ersity, and 
to the cause of literature and science, has declared itself in favour 
of my appointment to the vacant olTioe. It is incumhent, there¬ 
fore, upon me to notify without delay the course wliich under 
these circumstauecs I shall pursue. 

‘ I have resolved to accept tlio tnist, tvMoh the Universify is 
willing to coiifido to mo. 

‘ In forming this decision I have been influenced by n respoctfol 
deference to the wishes of a majority of its members, by a great 
nnwilliugncss to involve tho University in the probable neccsiiity 
of another contest, hnt, above all, by an earnest hope that through 
a zealous and impartial discharge of the trust which I undertake, 
I shall succeed in establishing a claim on the confidence and 
goodwill of the whole Academical body.’ 

On the 25ih March the ceremony of inauguration was 
gone through at Buckingham Palace, when the Letters 
Patent of the office were presented to the Prince by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Pr. Philpott, in presence of a deputation of the 
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luoat clistingwislied oflBcials and about 130 mem})ers of the 
University. In replying to the address of Dr. Pliilpott, tlio 
Prince said: 

‘ This clii>nity has been bestowed upon me by youi’ apontaneons 
act, anti I cannot but consider the proof of confidence in me 
nliich you bare thereby shown to bo more flattering from my not 
having been educated at your University. 

‘ If, Iiowcvor, those ties of eai'ly ashociatious, and that gratefnl 
feeling n Inch attaches a scholar to the place to which ho owes 
his mental development, must be wanting in my case, 1 hope that 
this deficiency may ho cojnpensatcd by that interest which I 
must most sh'ongly fool in tho wolfaro of thU country, and in tlio 
institutions to which is committed the important trnst of train¬ 
ing the rising generation which is in future to servo and adorn 
Iter in Church and State. 

* I feel that tho task I shall have to peiform is not rendered 
more easy by my having to repair tho loss you have sustamed 
by tho death of that most excellent nobleman who filled the office 
of Chancellor heforo me j hut yon may rest assured that my now 
duties will engage my constant and earnest attention, and that 
you will always find me equally ready to co-operate with you in 
your endeavours to jiromote the general cause of religion, 
literature, and science, and to maintain those rights and 
privileges tho exorcise of which is essential to the performance of 
your duties.’ 

The dignity thus conferred upon the Prince was made 
more lionom-alde by the circumstances muler winch he 
j-eceivocl it, and it was a further assmuuce to the Queen that 
he was gaining a siu-e hold upon the afifectioa of her subjects. 
Writing to King Leopold on the 2u(l March, Her Majesty 
says: ‘Of course you have seeu that Albert [after having 
declined, so that he had nothing to do with the unseemly 
contest) has been elected Chancellor of Cambridge. He could 
not do otherwise than accept it. We have been gratified at 
the great kindness and respect sl^o^va towards Albert by such 
numbers of distinguished people.’ 
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It was a piece of pleasant intelligence also for those who 
loved him in the old Saxon homeland, and the Prince finds a 
place for it, almObt as signihcant as a lady’s postscript, in the 
following playful letter from Osborne to his stepmother there: 

‘ Osliorne, 13th Mftwh, 1817. 

‘ A thousand thanks for your dear letter of the 26th ult., 
which you began with the best intention of writing legibly. 
I must assume “Vhomme propose, Lieu dispose.” The 
gods have not willed that I should decipher it wholly, and 
they have therefore veiled my eyes in clouds, as they occasion¬ 
ally did the whole bodies of the heroes before Troy. Stronger 
than my destiny I own I am not; stiU I have trinmphed so 
far as to discover that you are well, and, devoted son as I 
am, I find ample compensation in this intelligence. It is 
not eveiy one who can give so favourable an accoimt of him¬ 
self this winter. At least I never remember to have seen so 
many people unwell. The winter seems as if it would never 
come to an end. 

‘ We have come here in hopes to inhale the spring by the 
sea-shoj e imder blossoming myrtles, lamels, and magnolias, 
and have found nothing but frost and parching east wind, with 
the addition two days ago of two feet of snow by way of 
variety. 

‘ Meanwhile I have become Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, which has elected me after a violent party 
struggle, in which, however, I took no part whatever.’ 

One feature of the imposing ceremony of installation as 
Chancellor, which was not to take place till the following 
July, had immediately to he provided for. This was the 
customary Ode, to be sot to music and performed on the 
occasion. The duty of selecting the person by whom it should 
he composed devolved upon the Prince, and he decided on 
requesting the venerable Poet Lammte to undertake the 
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task. ‘His Royal I-Iiglmess,’ said Colonel Pliipps, in his 
letter to Wordsworth int imating this request on lielialf of tire 
Prince, ‘would have felt considerable hesitation in thus 
breaking in upon your i-etirement, were it not that his 
Royal Highness felt that he might thus bear testimony to his 
admiration of your genius, and might he the means of pro- 
cming for tlie Univer'-ity of Cmnhvidge another valuable 
work of one of lier most disUnguished sons.’ 

The appeal kindled some sparks of his earlier fires in 
‘ the old man eloquent’—he was then in his 77th year—and 
he replied:— 

• Bath, I5tli Miiveh, 1817- 

‘ Sir,—The request, with which through your hands his 
Royal Highness the Prince Albert has honoured me, could 
not but be highly gratifying; and I hope that I may be able 
upon this interesting occasion to rotoncli a harp, which I will 
not say, with Tasso, oppressed by misfortunes and years, has 
been hung np upon a cypr&ss, but which has, however, for 
some time been laid aside. 

‘ I have the honoxu’ to he, 

‘With sincere respect, faiUifuUy 
‘ Your most obedient servant, 

‘ William WoimswoniH.’ 

‘ The lion. C. B. Phipps.’ 

Nor was it in vain that the poet once more invoked the 
genius, which long years before had produced that noble Ode,® 
in right of which he stands weUnigh supreme even where 
Milton and Dryden are his rivals. Such inspirations come, 
indeed, but once in a life, being, as they are, the quint¬ 
essence of its deepest emotions and its most heavenward 
thoughts, which in a happy hour run themselves into moxdds 

" on ihe Intimationi of Immortality from the Seeolleetioas qf Early 
ChUUmH 
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of immortal beauty. Come, at lea-t, they -will not ‘when 
mortal voices hid.’ Still Wordsworth had no reason to he 
ashamed of the Ode with which ho answered to the appeal 
thus made to him. It contains, indeed, no sinp;le line-' or 
passages that rivet themselves npon the memory—nothing 
specially distinctive of the poet’s genius; and this isprohahly 
the reason why he has excluded it from his collected woika. 
But it is pictm-esqne in conception and presents just such 
a succession of A'ivid images, skilfully rclie%'ed by light and 
shade, as with the accompaniment of music Avas best litted 
for the circumstances imder which it was to he heard. 

Beginning Avith a glance at Napoleon’s wasteful Avars, 
and the joy of ‘ rescued Europe’ at his fall, it proceeds : 

‘ But lo! what sadden cloud has darkened all 
The land as with a funcaid pall ? 

Tho Rose of England suffers blight, 

Tho floAver has droop'd, the Islo's delight, 

Plowor and bnd together fall— 

A nation’s hopes lio crash’d in Olai'emont’s desolate hall.’ 

The next strophe passes by a natural tranhition to the 
peals ‘ On this bright May mom, which tell that tho future 
QiAcen is born.’ 

‘ And a joyful cry through the Island rang, 

As clear and bold as the trnmpet’s clang, 

As blnnd. as the reed of poocc,— 

“ Victoria be her namo! ” 

Time, in his mantle’s sunniest fold, 

Uplifted on his ai-ms the child; 

And, while the feai-less infant smiled, 

Her happy destiny foretold;— 

“ Infancy, by wisdom mild, 

Trained to health and artless beauty; 

Youth, by pleasttre unboguiled 
3?rom the love of lofty duty j 
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Womauliood in pure ronown 
Seated on her lineal throne; 

Leaves of myrtle in her crown, 

Fresh with lusti-e all their own. 

Love, the treasure worth possessing 
More than all the world beside, 

This shall be her dearest blessing, 

Oft to Eoyal hearts denied.” ’ 

The poet had well calculated the effect of such lines sung 
in the presence of the Queen and Prince before the flower of 
English scholarship and chivahy. Nor is he less skilfid in 
his apostrophe to the Prince, of whom his ©"wn ‘ Sappy 
Warrior ’—although he knew it not—was no inapt portrait. 

‘ Prince, in these coUegiatc bowers. 

Whore science, leagued with holier truth, 

Guards the sacred heart of youth, 

Solemn monitors are om-s. 

Those reverend aisles, these hallowed towers, 

Baisod by many a hand august, 

Are haunted by majestic powers, 

The memories of the wise and just. 

Who, faithful to a pious trust, 

Hero in the founder’s sphut souglrt 
To mould and stamp the ore of thought 
In that bold form and impress high 
Tliat best betaken patriot loyalty. 

Not in vain these sages taught— 

True disciples, good as great, 

Have ponder’d here their country’s weal, 

Weigh’d the future by the past, 

Learned how social fiumos may last, 

And how a land may rale its fate 
By constancy inviolate, 

Though worlds to their foundations reel. 

The sport of factions hate or godless zeal. 

‘ Albert, in thy race we oherish 
A nation’s strength, that will not perish 
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"While England’s sceptred lino 
Tree lo the King of kings is found; 

Like that wise ancestor of thine 
"Who throw the Saxon shield o’er Laither’s life, 

When first above the yells of bigot strife 
The trumpet of the Living Word 
Assumed a voice of deep portentous sound 
From gladdened Elbe to startled Tiber heard.—’ 

The Ode was skilfully set to music by Mr. Thomas Attwood 
Walmisloy, M.A., and proved most effective in performance. 
‘ The Installation Ode,’ says Madame Bimsen, writing' two 
days after {Bmism's Memoirs, ii. 137), ‘ was really affecting, 
because the striking points selected were founded in fact, all 
exaggeration and humbug being avoided. Forgive the 
slang term; I never wrote it before—hut so much of the 
thing signified meets one at every turn, turned in with 
almost e\ erytliing, that to mark its absence alone constitutes 
high commendation.’ 

The stately halls and wooded walks of Cambridge never 
looked more gay than during the three days’ festival of the 
Installation. Exquisite summer weather added brilliancy to 
the scene. Early on the 6ih of Jidy, the Queen and Prince 
left town for Cambridge. ‘ A splendid day,’ says Her Majesty’s 
Diary ; ‘ the sky very blue, the sun very, very hot. At Tot¬ 
tenham, wo took the Eastern Comities Eailway—the great 
railway king, Mr. Hudson himself, going with us—and 
reached Cambridge Station at one.’ Madame Bunsen, in the 
letter above cited, gives an animated picture of the reception 
which awaited the Eoyal party along the route ; 

‘ As we shot along, every station and bridge and resting-place 
and spot of shade was peopled with eager faces watching for the 
Qncen, and decorated with flowers, but the brightest and gayest 
and most excited assemblage was at the Cambridge Station 
itself, and from thence along the streets to Trinity College the 
degree of ornament and crowd and animation was always in- 
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ci’ca&ing. I tliiiik I iie\'ci“ faw so many chUilvon before" iu onn 
morning. I fell so mneli movtil afc tlip spcclacle of Midi a nias>s 
of life collected together paid auiinated by one feeling, and that a 
joyous one, that I was at a loss to conceive “ how any woman's 
bides ran bear the bcatinij of so strong a throb ” as mnsl attciKl 
the eouseionancsB of being the object of that eseii emeut, and the 
eentre of attraction to all the-e ei CB. ' ■' We saw the (Jneen's 
entrance into Trinity Lodge, as ne stood at a nindow iu tho 
Lodge, and the aeademie ei'owd, in pietnrcsipio attire, were a.s 
loud iu rejoicing as any mob eonld hare been. Soounftcr 1 wont 
with Mrs. Whewell, Ladj’ Hardwiche, and Lady Mont eagle, to 
take our place.s in the yet lacant Great TIall of Trluii}', wliithor 
tho (^iieeu eanic to receive tho Ohaneelloi-’s adebess, and a few 
miiintes after .she had jilaccd hensclf on the throne, the L'liancellor 
entered from the ojiiio.nte cml, in liis heiiut ifnl dress of black and 
gold, with a long train held np—made a gvacefol bow, and read 
an address, to which the Queen read an answer with peculiar 
emphasis, uttering iippi’obation of tho ehoice made by tho 
Univeroity. Adinirablo was the command of countenance in 
both; and she only smiled upon tlio Priucc at tlie dose, when all 
was over, and she had allowed all the Hoads of Houses to kisa 
her band, which they did with, exipiisite yaricty of aw'kivardnoss, 
nil bnt two or throe.’ 

Let ns now turn to the record of ‘ the observed of all 
observers’ in this ceremony. ‘I cannot say,’ Her Majesty 
writes in her Diavy the same day, ‘ liow it agitated and em¬ 
barrassed me to have to receive this address, and hear it road 
by my beloved Albert, who walked in at the head of the 
University, and who looked dear and hoautifiil in his 
robes, which were carried by Colonel Phipps and Colonel 
Beymoui’. Albert went through it all admirably—almo.st 
absurd, however, as it was for ns. He gave me the Address, 
and I read the answer; a few kissed hands, and then Albert 
retired with the University.’ 

After luncheon Her Majesty and suite repaired to the 
iSenate House. ‘It reminded me,’ the Diary continues, 
‘ of Cologne and Bonn having the Prussian Prince (Walde- 
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mar) mth ns, and driving- about from one place to another. 
Albert received me at the door, and led me np i 0 the seat 
prepared. He sat covered in his Chancellor's chair. There 
was a perfect roar of applause, and the lieat was over¬ 
powering. Some preliminary business was gone through, and 
tlien the public Orator made a long, too long, Latin speech. 
The three Princes (PrinceWaldoraar of Prussia, Prince Peter 
of Oldenburg, and the Hereditary Grand-Duke of iSaxe- 
“Weimar), Lords Abercorn, Spencer, and Fortescue, M. Vainle 
"Weyer, Prince Lowenstciii, the BHroirs of Oxford, Tasmania, 
Cape Town, and Melbourne, were made doctors. So also wore 
Sir G. Grey, Sir Harry Smith (who was mucli cheered). Sir 
E. Murchi.son, Professor Ehrenbcrg—very odd and very 
German-looking—arid Professor Muhler. , . . Got home ar. 
twenty minutes to five. Wrote and worked. Sucli a hoi day; 
but Cambridge looks beautiful in smnmor, so different from 
what we saw it at the end of October, and with all its gardens 
so green, and the flowers in the window's of the colleges, has 
a very flue effect.’ After dining rvitlr the Vice-Chancellor, 
and hearing the first part of a concert at the Senate House, 
* where Lablaclro, Alhoni, and Salvi sang s'ery well,’ the 
Queen and Prince returned to Trinity Lodge soon after feu. 
‘ On oirr rctm-n, Albeit went off to the Observatory, and I 
walked in the nice little garden hero with my two ladies.’ 

Next clay Ore ceremony of installation was gone through 
in the Senate House. The Prince, who had preceded the 
Queen, received Her Majesty at the door, and conducted her 
to her place. ‘ It was still more crowded; the heat greater 
almost than yesterday, and the applause tremendous.’ 
After fhe prize poems had been read, and the medals had 
been clistrihuted by the Prince, came the performance of 
the Installation Ode. ‘The applause was immense, and 
“ God save the Queen ” was called for, and sung by the whole 
audience, which had a very fine effect. We drove home at a 
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quarter to lAvelve. I occupied myself during the rest of the 
morning in reading, -writing, working, and drawing.’ After 
luncheon, the Royal party went to a horticultural show, in 
the grounds of Downing College. ‘We walked round and 
into all the tents; I think there were six—and really this 
was a very formidahle undertaking, for the heat was hoyond 
endurance, and the crowd fearful.’ 

A great banquet in Trinity Hall, followed by a reception, 
concluded the public proceedings of the day. ‘ The evening 
being so beautiful,’ says Her Majesty’s Dim'y, ‘ we proposed 
to walk out, and accordingly at ten set out in curious 
costumes: Albert in his dress coat, with a mackintosh over it; 
I, in my evening dress and diadem, and ndth a veil over my 
head, and the two Princes in their uniform, and the ladies in 
their dresses, and shawls, and veils. We walked through the 
small garden, and could not at first find our way, after which 
we discovered the right road, and walked along the beaiitifid 
avenues of lime-trees in the grounds of St. John’s College, 
along the water and over the bridges. All was so pretty and 
picturesque—^in particular, that one covered bridge of St. 
John’s College, which is like the Bridge of Sighs at Venice. 
We stopped to listen to the distant hum of theto-\vn; and 
nothing seemed wanting, hut some singing, which everywhere 
hut here in this country we should have heard. A lattice 
opened, and we could fancy a lady appearing, and listening 
to a serenade,’ 

By eight o’clock next morning, the Royal party were again 
astir. After a busy morning, during which the Prince held 
a levee, and visits were paid to the library of Trinity, and to 
the grounds of St. John’s College, in which there was a great 
gathering of the leading people of the Eastern cormties, the 
Court bade adieu to Cambridge, where, says the record so 
often quoted, ‘we had spent a truly pleasant and most 
interesting time. To see my Albert honoured and esteemed, 
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as he deserves, gives me the deepest satisfacHon. . . . We 
reached Buckingham Palace at half-past five, and found all 
the children very well. I felt tired and itourdie. We 
walked a little in the garden—then dined alone, and spent a 
dear, happy, and peaceful evening.’ 

Baron Stockmar, who had been ill, and suffering from one 
of those fits of despondency to which he was subject, was not 
forgotten ; and a few lines from the Prince assured him, that 
all had gone off at Cambridge to a msh. 

‘Bnetingham Palace, 9tli Julj, 1847. 

‘My dear Stockmar,—Our expedition to Cambridge has 
gone off extraordinarily well, although it involved unusual 
excitement and fatigue. Never have I seen people in such 
good humour. There was a great gathering of bishops, 
scholars, royal personages (^FurstUchkeiten), nobles and 
political men, and all seemed well pleased. My J.iatm, too, 
proved a success. You will see all the details in the news¬ 
papers. 

. Your mental powers appear to mo not to have 
suffered, for I have not this many a day read anything so 
clear in thought and striking in expression as your long letter 
to Bunsen on the Press question, which lie commimicated to 
me.’ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The ht-ate of afrdi]'.s Loth abroad aucl at homp at the close 
of 1846 was calculated to occasion grave anxiety, if not 
iipiirehonsion, to the moit sanguine politician. The dis¬ 
turbance of our cordial relations with France embarrassed our 
whole foreign policy. The ill-omoncd Spanish marriages 
had in them the seeds of future mischief to Spain itself, as 
well as to the chief \ictim in tiro transaction, which it 
re piirod no prophetic power to foresee, and which were 
rapidly dev'eloped during the following year in the fall of 
administration after administration, and in the estrangement 
of the Queen and King and rumours of thoir probable divorce. 
Portugal had risen in arms against its Sovereign, and the 
country, laid waste by ci\il warfare carried on without 
decisive resiilts on either side, was menaced by all the evils 
of poveiiy, famine, and revolution. Italy, stirred to the heart 
with hatred against the oppression by which it had so long 
been paralysed, demanded from its effete Grovernments a 
recognition of Constitutional principles, that would give 
freedom to thought, and a free held for material and social 
progrC'sS. To this aspiration a strong impulse had been given 
by tlie liberal opinions and the refonns of Pio Xono, on his 
accession to the Pontificate in the summer of 1846. The 
dream of a free and rmited Italy had become fam iliar to 
men’s minds. Sardinia had identified herself with the 
popular movement; and Austria, alarmed for her footing in 
the Peninsula, was busy with preparations for a struggle, 
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was oluious could not lie far di'itaut. In Switzer- 
L>nd revolutions Lad taken place in Boiuo and G-ene\a, 
vliicli tiu'eatoned, and indeed were soon afterwauU followed 
])y, civil war, emLittcred Ly the deadly element of religious 
animo-ities, Germany was not behind the other coiiutidea 
of Europe in demanding from her Sovereigns a recognition 
of the political rights of tlieir subjects; and it was impos¬ 
sible not to foresee great danger in the indisposition of her 
rulei’s io appreciate the signs of the times, and tlie deter¬ 
mination of their people to continue no longer without a 
voice in the government of their affairs. 

At liome, again, a lieavy cloud hung overtho laud. Years 
of unusual commercial prosperity, which had led as usual to 
over speculation, had been followed by the inevitable reaction. 
Employment had grown scarcer; wages had fallen; the crops 
had failed throughoiit the greater part of Europe; pinched 
by poverty, the working classes were again turning an ear to 
tlie doctrines of political agitators. Bankruptcy and com¬ 
mercial distress were general; mid it was feared that, gloomy 
as the present state of affairs might be, still gloomier pro¬ 
spects awaited the country in the mouths to come. 

It was in tliis conddion of things that the nation was 
called upon to grapjde with the calamity of famine and 
pestilence, which had now fallen upon Ireland with a force 
far beyond the worst that had been feared by Sir Robert Peel 
and his Government, when first brought face to face with the 
failure of the potato crop of 1845. As they had then foreseen, 
the failure of the same crop in 1846 had been still more 
■widely spread; and the ravage of the disease had fallen 'with 
scarcely less destructiveness upon the Western Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. In Ireland alone the loss from this 
cause ■was computed at not less than sixteen millions. On a 
population, whose numbers had long been far* in excess 
of the resources of the country for comfort or even decent 
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well-being, the ctfect w'vonght, liy the total ftiihire of tlnir at 
liest scanty means of snhsistencc wii'^ appalling. ‘ A famine.’ 
as Lord John Russell said at the time, ‘ of the thirteeiitli had 
fallen upon a people of the nineteenth ceutuiy,’ and not all 
the sympathy and wealth of their more fortunate fellow- 
suhjeets were able to avert the direful consecpienccs that 
ensued. Between yeptemher and the 1st J/inniiry, 1H17, two 
millions of money were advanced from the Trc'asury to relieve 
the prevailing dihtre.'S, and during this period 500,000 men 
were living upon the funds of the State. But uot even this 
expenditure, though continued with a lavish hand, and 
suppleineulcd hy the liheral bounty of individuals, could stay 
the j'ir.agesof disease and death wlrieh followed with mereilehs 
fatality in the footsteps of the previuling want. In the 
Tnion of Skihhereen, for exiimi>le, nearly the whole popida- 
tion, consisting of 11,000 persons, perished of famine, and 
the deaths in the workhouses wore 140 in a single month. 
The mortality of Ireland, which on the average of tho three 
years preceding the famine was 77,754, rose in 1847 
to 240,335. Every cireumstaneo of horror and dismay, 
that could attend an enfeebled pojmlation overtaken by a 
Ciilamity for which they were wholly unprovided, wixs illus¬ 
trated in the ghastly story of Irclaud during that year; 
and the hearts of the British nation were daily wrung hy 
narratives, ‘ nothing exceeding which,’ to use tho hmguage of 
Lord Brougliara in the House of Lords on the 19th of,Ianu(iry, 
1847, ‘is to be found in the page of Josephus, or on the 
canvas of Poussin, or in the dismal chant of Dante.’ 

On that day Parliament had been opened hy tho Queen in 
person, with a speech in which the terrible condition of 
Ireland occupied the most prominent place. In delivei-ing 
this Speech it was observed at the time {Ammal Register, 
V. 89, p. 4), ‘that the passages relating to Irish distress 
were delivered by Her Majesty in rather a subdued tone, and 
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with au accont of sympathy for tlip siilfirin^'. dc'f'iil I'.L’ 
Tho sympathy,-which hctiayed it'clf tlunii'-h all iiic ^If- 
coiumaiwl ro([iiii-efl for tlio delivery of tlio h’oyal f-'pct-ch, via-i 
(Ic'tiiipcl to he put to still scwcror tiiaK hy the events of tlie 
next few months. It -was hut an index of the feeluio vvhich 

O 

reigned not only in tlio lireusts of Her Hlajesiy's audience, 
hut w.cj universal throughout the United Kingdom. This 
found its expression in the cordial goodwill in vvhich all 
jiartics in Parliament joined in strengthening the hands <h’ 
(Tovernment to meet the urgent necessities of the case. 
Differences tliere were, and these not a few, as to the best 
means of apiilying some permanent remedy for a state of 
things which had made such a calamity possible. But there 
were none as to the necessity for present help. Pinched as 
the mass of the cmnmimity both in England and Scotland 
themselves were duiing the year 184.7, the immense votes 
of public money for Ireland wore viewed hy thorn without 
a grudge; aud not merely so, but the funds of individuals 
were subscribed with unprecedented liberality to relieve the 
horrors of famine, as well as of the fever and pestilence which 
followed in its train during this and the subsequent years. 

How severe was the pressure on the great bulk of the 
British peoide during the early part of this year may be 
estimated from the fact that in February wheat was selling 
at 102 shillings a quarter. It rose still higher in the 
following months. The scarcity, thus plainly indicated, was 
felt through ev ery household. Not even the Palace escaped. 
‘ The price of bread,’ says Her Majesty, writing on the 18th 
May, ‘ is of an unparalleled height; we have been obliged to 
reduce every one to a poimd per day, and only secondary flour 
to be used in the Jloyal kitchen.’ * 

On 4th February Lord George Bentinck, who had expressed 

’ 0-wing I 0 the abundant harvest of Uie following summer, the piico of 
-wheat had fallen in November to 48 shillings a quarter. 

-n -» 8 
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himself, during; llie dehate on ihc Queen’s Speech, dissatisfied 
with the Ministerial lueiiflurea for the relief of Ireland, 
hronght forward a very earcfnlly devised and comprehensive 
pclicme of permanent relief in the shape of advances to the 
extent of sixteen millions to he made hy the Government for 
the construction of railways in Ireland. The powers for the 
construction of these railways had been already granted; and 
the Government advances were to come in supplement of 
eight millions, which were to he provided hy the companies 
who had been authorised to construct them, hut were unable, 
in the prostrate condition of the country, to raise the whole 
of the necessary capital. The scheme was enforced by all 
that minute accuracy of statistical detail and careful antici¬ 
pation of practical difficulties which distinguished its author. 
By itself, it would certainly not have met the immediate 
necessities of the case. The famine was most prevalent in 
districts where no railways had been sanctioned; and it 
would have been imijossible to move at once the working 
population to the localities where they were wanted. Still, 
much might have been done, had labour been diverted to 
such works of permanent utility as railways from the futile 
operatiouB to which it had been applied under the Govern¬ 
ment grants of the previous session. A large portion of the 
public money, instead of being absolutely wasted, would 
have created what would have been a permanent source 
of national wealth, and would have developed the resources 
of the country many years in advance of what was other¬ 
wise possible. Ireland had not itself the capital to keep 
pace with the rest of the kingdom in the construction of its 
railways. England and Scotland were at the Gme over¬ 
burdened with the railway works which they had in hand, 
and the capital of those countries, even if it had been free, 
was not likely to be invested in the sister kingdom, im¬ 
poverished and crippled as it was by the events of this miser- 
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iililo time. Tho tli-!ister wa-; aii imperial (li'-a‘'ter, only t<^ 
be met by imperial means; anrl the cireiim^t.mco" \\ere 
altogether too exceptional for the application of (he rule, 
othcnvi&e incontrovertible, which wa-. succe '"■fully adtlucctl 
against the nieamre, that, as the State had not taken rail- 
ways into their own hands from the iir.st, tliey ought not to 
interfere with private enterprise in carrying out the railway 
^y!•tem. 

Tho Government rested their chief objection> to the 
measure on the ground that, if IG,000,0001. were to be 
devoted to this purpose, they did not see their way to pro¬ 
viding the fimds necessary to meet the immediate demands 
created by the famine. They found a powerful supporter iir 
Sir Robert Peel, who used his great influence as a ma-ter of 
finance to persuade the House that ‘ with tlio three-per-cents 
at ninety-one, exchequer bills scarcely at a i)reinium, our 
foreign relations justifying anxiety, and a probable deficit of 
sLx or seven millions to be provided for,’ the Government 
was in no position to undertake further engagements 
amounting to 16,000,0001. So well did he succeed in this 
his first great appearance in opposition to the Protectionist 
leader, who had overthrosvn his own Government, that the 
Bill was lost by a majority of 204 in a House of 440. 

After the very decided stand made by the Government 
against this measure, no small surprise was excited hy their 
boon affcenvards Imnging forward a proposition for advancing 
620,0001. in loans to certain Lish Railway Companies. This 
proposition was carried by a large majority in face of the 
opposition of Sir Robert Peel, and amid the exultations of 
Lord George Bentinck and his followers, who saw in it a 
virtual triumph of tho principles on wliich their own more 
comproheusive measure had been based. 

Meanwliile the condition of aflfkirs in England as well as 
Ireland was becoming more critical. Money was growing 
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clrarpr and dearer, manufactnre'! and trade were paralysed, 
and darknens and distrust hung upon the horizon of the 
future. Chill and uugenial weather added to the general 
dupres'ion. Writing to llarou Htockinar from Osborne on 
2:iud April, the Prince says,‘We are all well, despite the 
miserable weather, and the umutcrmittiiig inijerahle news 
fiom all iprarters. Jlelgimn is the only pleasant spot in 
Europe, for which God l>e praised. Here difficulties are 
brooding for a future period; still the peace of the countjy 
will remain imhroken. In irehmd we are daily expecting 
lehellion and ci\il war.’ 

Xur, as we have alieady seen, was the aspect of affairs 
throughout Europe more reassuring. In Prussia King 
I''rp(lerick William had inaugurated a new era by the publi¬ 
cation in Eebruary of a series of ordinances granting a Con- 
stitutiou to that country, and convoking and regulating the 
proceedings of the United Diet. But tlie measure was 
signally unsatisfactory, as it created an Assembly, to bo used 
for purposes of consultation only, without any real power 
either of initiative or control, and dopeiideut even for being 
convoked on tlie more will of the Sovereign. It has been said 
by Machiavelli, that no one should he a despot by halves. 
The saying is equally true of a constitutional King. A half 
measure of this kind could satisfy no one. Those who were 
bent on the establishment of true parliamentary government 
found in it only a fresh incentive to press for a substantial 
representation of the national will; while the antagonists of 
monarchy wei'e confirmed by it in tJieir conviction that no 
real concession of popular rights wus to he expected from the 
Sovereign. The Speech of the King at the opening of the 
Diet on 31th April,—a remarkahle display of tho eloquence 
which stirs the heart, but leaves the intellect unsatisfied— 
left no doubt in men's minds that the Eoyal ordinances 
could only he the iirelucle to great and probably stormy 
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a,:>ilaH()n. Such, at lea^t, appears to have been tiio imprc'- 
sioii produced Ity it ou (he Priuce’- mind. On loth Apiil lie 
wvite-i to Huron Stockinur:— 

‘I have to-day read with .ilann the King of Prii-'-ia’s 
Siiceidi. wliicli in my Ailo wurd-for-word tran-lation into 
Engli'h produces a truly strange impression. Those wiio 
know iiiid love the King reeogui'e him and liis \iews and 
feelings in every word, and will be grateful to him for the 
frankiiO'-s with which he exjiresses them; bnt if we put our- 
sf'l\C'5 into the position of a cold critical pnhlic, our heart 
siiil:-. 'Wliat confusion of ideas I And what boldnes.s in a 
King to speak extemjwrc; and at siicli a moment, and at 
such li'ngth, not only to tnnclr all llie mo-.t terrible and 
difficult topics, hut to plimgo into them slap-dash, to call 
(lod to witness, to promise, threaten, protest, i&c.* 

In writing to Baron Stockmar a feAV days later tlie Priuce 
remarks on two qualities in the character of King Frederick 
William, which Avere soon found to interfere fatally Avitli Iris 
power-! to deal Avitli tlio problems of practical politics. 

‘ The King lets himself he inWed by similes wliich capti- 
A-ai c his fancy, which he carries out only so far as they suit 
Ids purpose, and Avhich frequently by no moans reflect the 
true state of things, bnt satisfy because they are clcA'cr and 
suggestive {ijeiatreich).'^ Tliis makei close discussion with 
him iinpossildo. . . . Then the King runs another risk in 
this, tliat he adopts subjective feelitids and opinions as the 
motive principle of his actions, and then not only acts upon 
them, but also desires that, as these feelings and opinions are 
dear and sacred to him, they should be tiie same to every¬ 
body else, no matter Avhether tliey are not oven affected by 

* ‘ Hiilf tlio wrong conchidniis iit wliirh mnnldnd nrrivos, aro leachwl by the 
abuse of metiipliors, and by mistnlcing general resemblance or imaginiuy eimi- 
larity for real identUy,’—Lord Palmorslun, in a letter cited in Lord Dalliiig'b 
Life, ii. 208. 



tbom iu tlip i'lii’litcst dcoTce or nol, naj", althoiijih to carry 
theia into effect ■would operate a pndialde injustice. To tliia 
clii‘-H l)elong tho-e fouling'i of piety towards the late King, 
which only tlie son can feel, and tho'-e favonrito miu'ciiu^, 
which ha^e a special truth for hi'iit, springing as they do out 
of certain tinourite studies and lines of thought. Herein is 
1o 1)6 found tlie key to liis strange address from the throne. 
It i' .1 purely .subjective Brandenburg, Hohenzollcrn, Frede- 
rick-Wilhelini«h oijiuion. . . 

‘ Wince Becemher,’ the Prince continues, ‘ affairs iu Ger¬ 
many liave improved at crcjy turn. lhi,‘-.ia has felt tliat 
a])ovo all thinga a fiudhcr attempt on the nationality of 
Poland woidd not he politic, and Priusia, hy her entnince 
into coiifititul ional life, has been withdrawn from tlioae 
alliances by whioir she has identified herself with the Nor¬ 
thern powers, although tiio King thinks he must aud can 
lioicl by them, aud he will soon perceive tirat even although 
he wore disposed to do so, the two other Powers woidd not 
agree to Lave him.’ 

As already mentioned, Biu’on Stockmar had returned to 
Germany in the beginning of A 2 nil. During the lengthened 
.stay he had made in Enghmd on the occasion of thi.s visit, 
the Prince had become more than ever acciastomcd to as.so- 
ciate this priceless friend with whiiteAmr interested his atten¬ 
tion or occupied his thoughts. Herr Friedrich Carl Meyur, 
now Councillor of Legation at Berlin, who became the 
Prince’s librarian and secretary in May 1846, on the retii-e- 
raent of Dr. Praetoriua, gives a ■vivid picture of these Friends 
in Connoil. * Commonly towards evening, when he had re¬ 
turned from a drive or business, the Prince came running to 
the Baron's room, his aims full of papers and despatch boxes, 
with the impetuosity peculiar to him,® and, telling liis own 

“ TWs piiss.ige occurs, in nn iidmir-ililo Memoir of Boren Stoclimui’, wLich 
nppesired in tlie JPnusiinhc Jahrbiieher for Octol.er 1883. In note upon tliis 
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ne-^vs and askiu{i- for ours, flung liiinself clown to rest upon 
tlie sofa, wJiile his old friend, first listening observantly, and 
anon hieaking into talk, walked up and down, and poured 
forth a sparkling store of mingled exporioncos, maxims, 
anecdotes, and illustrations drawn for the most part from his 
own life.’ 

The chain of intimacy thus established was kept up by 
active correspondence after the Baron’s rctui-n to Grormany. 
In the conviction that no event of either the liome or pidilic 
life of the Queen or himself was without interest for liis 
friend, it was always a pleasure for the Prince to steal some 
moments from his scanty leisime to keep him informed of 
what was going on. Thus on 29th May he writes to him 
amidst the distractions of a houso filled with distinguislied 
guests, and the countless claims of the London season; 

‘Pear Stockmar,—We are frightfully taken np with royal 
personages. The Grand Duke Constantine, the Pleroditary 
Prince of Lucca, Prince Oscar of Sweden, the Hereditary 
Grand Duke and Duchess of Weimar, are aU hero together, 
besides which “ the season ” has suddenly become active, and 
a host of old promises of public dinners, parties, meetings, 

piissige, Stockniiu'’s Ijiograplior ssys, ‘that the weight of hnsinuse wliieli hy 
degrees tl>o Prince took upon himself was bo grent, that ho had got into the 
halo) in nil liis movomcnt'i, oven when passing along tlio corridiH's, of going at 
a (louljlu quick pace.’ 

Herr hloyov met Stockmar for the first time in 1816 at Baron Bnusen’a in 
London. In his lileinoir nlready quoted, he gives the following .<.pirited 
sketch of thisroroarkallie man: ‘Lni'ing breakfast, Baron Stockmar was an¬ 
nounced ; he entered and sat down, very soon dominnlii:g Uio converhalioii—an 
iirtivo, decided, slender, rather little man, witli a uunip.ict head, hrunn bail', 
streaked witii grey, a bold, short nose, firm yet full mouth, and, what gave a 
Iieculiar air of animation to his face, with two youthful, fiaslang brown eyes, 
full of rogiiisli intelligcnee and fiery provocation. With tlii.s exterior, the stylo 
of his demeanour and conversation corresponded j bold, bright, pungent, eager, 
full of thought, so that amid all tho hubUing copiousness and easy vivacity of 
his talk, a ceituiu pnipose was never lost sight of in his rezn.irks nnd iUiistrn- 
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hazaartf, &c. ■will have to be fnltillctl, and this with the 
Llievinomoter at 25 Eeaumnr. Ascot falls next week. 

‘ In home politics, O'Counell’a death is the most recent 
event, and it has bad no effect xvhatex'or.* It is a befitting 
pud to an agitator, that, two years after lie had stood before 
the world like a Colossus, ho sliould pass out of it imnoted, 
w'hereas the man of true worth cannot sun he his reputa¬ 
tion. Lord licasborough is also dead, and Lord Clarendon 
lias taken his place.’ 

Had Baron Stockmar’s love of music—which was by no 
weans small—been biifiioiently ardent to overcome liis in- 
i iucible repugnanec to going to lie-ar it in any public place, 
tliib letter would proliably have contained some reference to 
a singer, who had a fortnight before taken the town by storm, 
and whose performances gave to the Queen and Prince at 
this lime many hours of exqiusito enjoyment. In a letter 
■written only two days proidoiialy to King Leopold, who, like 
the Prince, was passionately fond of music, Her Majesty had 
written:—‘ Jenny Lind is really quite eine aelteM Ei'ncJiei- 
mung. Her acting alone is worth going to see, and the 
piano way she has of singing is, as Lablacho says, uiiliko 
anything he ever heard. He is a good and impartial judge, 
and he is quite enchanted, and says slie is wholly unlike any 
one else. There is a purity in her singing and acting which 
is quite indescribable.’ 

Matters of more interest to Baron Stockmar were at this 
time engaging much of tlie Prince’s attention. In 1836 tlie 
Baron had conducted to a successful issue, under circum¬ 
stances of no ordinary difficulty, the negotiations for the 
marriage of Queen Donna Maria of Portugal with Prince 
Ferdinand, the son of the younger brother of the then 
reigning Duke of Coburg. His zeal for the principles of 

■* He died on liia w.iy to Homo at Genoa, on loth May, at the a'*o of 72. 
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cmiititntional g'overniuent, no Ic-i than bii inteio^t in the 
weitaie of tile Cohiirg family, liatl made him an anrdoiis 
iil»'ervpr of the recent occurrences in Portugal, ivheie the 
arl)itrary and clc'.potic tirocceding^ of the Goveinmcnt had 
diiieii the people into rebellion, and a chilivar had rag('d 
tor many month". Not a word was to he said in defence of 
the conduct of the Queen and her Govenimeut. yielding 
to the sugge>itions of evil counsellors she had deprived her 
subjects of the rights guaranteed to them by the constitution 
of stating their grie\ ances in the Coites. ‘ The rejily of the 
people,’ to u-.e the language of Loid Palmerston,® ‘ was uatiiral 
aiidjust. Driven from the hustings and from Parliament, 
they sought refuge in the field.’ Meanwhile the country 
was being wasted, the passions of its popidation roused, and 
its resources suiiped by the miseries of a war, which must 
end in porinanont injury to its welfare, with whichever party 
success might ultimately rest, and doom it in all likelihood 
to yeai’H of hopeless anarchy. It was no part of English 
policy to inierfero in the internal dissensions of a foreign 
iState; but at the same time she could not regard with 
indifference the disasters with which a country was threatened, 
to which she was bound by the alliance of centuries, as well 
as by the ties of intimate commercial relations. The inain- 
ienance of peace upon the Continent was also a matter of 
the utmost importance, and any separate inlorvention by 
Spain or France—and there was strong reason to apprehend 
that such intervention woidd take place—would have made 
this impossible. 

In those circumstances wliat was England to do ? Was 
she to stand aloof, while the contending parties fought out 
their differences, waiting until the miserable drama should 
be brought to a close, ‘ either by wide-spread destruction and 

® Dsspiitch to Sir Hamilton So^Tiiour of 13tli Jime, 1847, qnottd in Lord 
Dcilhiig's Li/£, p. 334. 
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desolating anarchy, or hy the cstaldishmcnt of a cruel and 
revengeful tyranny ?’® If she "were content to stand aside, 
so would not yjjain, wlio coidd not brook a revolutionary 
party at her doors. As little woidd France, who very early 
intimated ]ier opinion that a case had arisen under which 
she might be culled ujjon, in terms of the (Quadruple Treaty, 
for military and naval aid. 

For many months the English Government continod their 
action to mediation l)etwcen the Portuguese Govenrment 
and tlio Junta—urging on the ibriner such concessions as 
woidd remove the causes of the war, and at the same time 
secure an amnesty to those who had pLacod themselves at the 
liead of the popular party. Language could not he more 
explicit than was used hy our represeutative at Lisbon to 
make tho Queen and lier Jliuisters unJorstiind that tliey 
must not expect England either to help them to continue a 
system of misgoverninent, or to allow Spain to give them 
support for such a purpose.^ On the Queen herself and some 
memliers of her Government these remonstrances produced 
an effect; but the Marquis of Saldanha, who, besides being 
President of the Council, was also Commander-in-Chief of 
the army, refused to he a parly to any measirres of concila- 
tion, and threatened to resign his office unless resort were 
taken to Spanish intervention; in other words, imless the 
minority of the nation should, by aid of a Spanish force, be 
enabled to crush the majority. He followed up this intima- 

‘ Speech of Loid Palmerhfon (fl July, 1847) on Mr. Bernnl Osborne’s motion. 
—Haiiiari, vol. xciii. p. 1202. 

’ See Despateh from Lord Palmerston to Sir H. Seymour, the English 
Minister at Lisbon, of Sth Pelirnnry, 1847, quoted by Lord Dulling, vol. iii., 
p. 337 . ‘ Tho OiUeen,’ s 13 ’S the Desp.itch, ‘ should ramomboi that unless she 
shews herself to lio tho Sovereign of the whole nation, she cannot expeut the 
whole nation to regard and love her as their Sovereign; end that a throne 
whose stability rests on the point of the hayonot has a very ticklish and un¬ 
certain biwis. Pray preach all these things, and such others us may occur to 
yon in the same spirit.’ 
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tion by marcliing on Ojjorto, wliicli w.'k held by tlie fnrcps of 
Ihe Junta, early in Zlfurch ; and there the conflicting armies 
remiiined face to face iu a ‘■tale of inaction until the end of 
April, when the Piildiinha jMinbtry resigned. Upon this 
Qneeu Donna Maria accepteil the English offer^ of mediai ion, 
and agreed to uegoi iations Iwiiig opened ivith the iusurgent- 
npou the terms siigge-'ted by the Engiisli Cioveruraent. 
Hostilities wore suspended, and Colonel Wylde went to 
Oporto to endeavour to induce the Junta to accept the 
offered terms. 

Colonel \V_vlde was unsuccessful in his mission. The 
English Groverumeut had heen careful to make the terms 
offered to the Jimta such, that their refusal would justify the 
IMiui.stry, before Parliament and hefoi’e the world, iu taking 
active measures to put an end to the war. France and Spain 
were now prepared to make common cause with them for 
this purpose, aud on the 2l8t May a Conference was held in 
London between the reiiresontativcs of these countries and 
those of Portugal and England, when a protocol was agreed 
to, embodying the terms to be offered to the Junta by the 
Queen, and by which the four Powers at the same time 
engaged to co-operate by force of arms to attain the common 
object. 

The affair had reached tins point, when the Prince wrote 
the following letter to Baron Stoekmar:— 


• Baciinglmm Paliico, 7tli June, 1837. 

‘ I must keep you somewhat au courant, little time as I 
have for doing so. Iu politics, Parliament is now the rock 
ahead. Om‘ proposals have been rejected by the Junta, as 
you know, and thereupon a protocol was dimra up with 
Portugal, Spain, and Franco, according to which the Junta 
is to he brought into submission. ... A direct motion of 
censure and affirmation of the principles of non-intervention 
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i*, niAV to be bioiij^ht fonvarrl, on wl'ich the Pvoiectioiibt^ 
!iu(l JiuduMl-; will unite, the fiieiitls of Don ISri^iicl anti 
IMonbanolin with thof-o of the Junta, those of Palmella (who 
it here), &c., ■with the enemiei of Lord Palmerston, and 
generally those who -want to have no trouble from foreign 
affairs. Yesterday I '•aw Sir Robert (Peel), wlio is greatly 
alarmed, and believes tlie Protectioni^ls are bent on getting 
the elections into their hand-.,® and might ver}' easily ]3liice 
the Government in a minority, -which wovdd entail ns 
its con=('(iuence the hfini'-try’'. going out here and the 
triumpli of the Junta in Portugal. The debate is fixed for 
Thiui-d,iy. 

‘ Tile public will set dowu the business as a Coburg family 
affair, and especially in connection ■with the fact tliat Sir 
Hamilton Heymour went direct from Brussels to Lislmn, that 
■\Vykle is in my sendee, tliat we have received Dietz ** at Comt 
hero, and say that Ministers have taken the step mnvilliugly, 
&c. Koua verrom! ’ 

Meanwhile, the fleet of the Poidiigue&e insurgents, under the 
command of the Conde das Antat,had sailed out of Oporto, and 
surrendered on the 31st of May, on the summons of the British 
Admiral. Writing on the 12th of Jime to Baron Stockmar, the 
Prince says:—‘ You -will have already heard ihat the united 
fleet before Oporto has taken prisoner Das Antas, with all 
his ships and 4,000 men. The Junta now gives in, and will 
accept our mediation.^® The effect of this here has been 
greatly to allay the Parliamentary storm, but it is still very 

’ A gencr.il duption vr.is now imminent. 

* A Uurinan goiitlomiiu, wlio liaci Iwon attached in a non-offliial eiip,ipity to 
the Poitugucsa (.’omt. 

This proved to ho not vtrietZy the caso. Hostile opor.itioiis Eoiitiiinod to 
he carried on in the ueijjhhoiirliood of Oporto; and it was not until the city 
h.id heen invTsted hy tiie Spanish troi^s, which had Iiecn sent into I'ortiijial 
under General Concha, 1 1 co-operate with the other powers, that tlio .funt.i 
fln lUy accepted the terms offered. This was not filially arranged till tlie 30tli of 
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A liot (If'lirf'pj in-wliich the :inil Pn.tec- 

tioiii't'i iitti'eked tlie Ptiitugne-e t'niirt. Sir H. Sc>inonr. 
Colonel "Wrlilp. au^l the Aliiiisfry, nitli rfuinrlviille hiiter- 
no®", Inis keen adjouincclj and will occupy a poitioii of iio.\t 
^cok. Lord Staiilc}' will tlieu coinincnce an ondaiiylit in 
tlio Lords.’ 


On the 11th of June tlie Portiiguo-'eqiicsf ion was hrotigiit Ijc- 
fore the House of Commons l>y Sir. .Joseph Hiinic, who mo\ed, 
‘ Tliat in the judgment of tliis House, the armed ini erfereuce 
of this Government LeUveon political parties in Portugal is 
iiuwarrantalilc in principle, and likcdy to lead to scrioiN and 
initchicvoiis consequences.’ The dehale was conlinned on 
the 14th, when, after a very aide speech, in which Sir Ilohort 
Peel threw the whole weight of his authority into ihe scale 
with the Government, the discussion collapsed hy the House 
being counted out at the curly hour of eiglit o’clock. The 
Prince reports the result in the following letter to Baron 
Stockmar:— 

‘ The day before yesterday the Portuguese debate came to 
an end in the strangest way. It had lasted throe days with 
the greatest warmth and bitterness, and, on the day of the 
Division, Lord Stanley made a fuiious attack in tbo Upper 
House. In the House of Commons Peel made a masterly 
speech in support of the Ministry, and thereupon the House 
was counted out. In the House of Lorils they divided, after 
a speech of Lord Lansdowne and the old Duke in opposition 
to Stanley, as nohody would speak on Stanley’s side, and the 
majority was 'aO against Stanley, who had left the House 
himself. 

‘ Now there is nothing hut recriminations between the 
Efidicals and the Protectionists, and between these again 
among themselves, and also between Lord George Bentinek 
and Lord Stanley. It seems, Lord George Beidinck had let 
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Ihe of Commons be counted out because bo was not 

sure of bis majority, and, as be was quite sure of it in the 
Lords, Ibe Aote of censure woidd have bad all tbn effect of 
coining, as it were, from both Houses. The Miiiistois are 
greatly iileased, and Pulraerston, who, strange to say, bad not 
spoken a word in the debate, said to n», It is very well so, 
but perhaps it would have been better if the Secretary for 
Foreign Atf.iiin bad bad an opportunity of saying a few 
words.’’ Now the OiJpoiition is laughed at on all sides. 
Hume is furious, and yest erday called Sir Eobert’s speech “ a 
ma&s of absiudities.” 

‘ Peel thinks the whole affair “ the most curious instance 
in Pailiainontary history.” On Sunday he was on the point 
of coming to mo to jirepare me for tlie coming cata&troplie, 
and Lord John wrote to the Queen, “ Your IMujesty must be 
prepared to receive the resignation of Ministers towards 
the end of the week.” The chief attacks have been directed 
against poor Wylde, “ that tirehmncl! ” as Humo called him. 
The debate was, moreover, distinguished by boundless ono- 
si(lednes.s and adhesion to the Junta. 

‘ Buckingham Paliice, 17th Juno, 1847.’ 

The oiiportunity of saying a few words in defence of his 
policy which Lord Palmer-'ton desired was furnished by a 
motion of Mr. B. Osborne’s on Portuguese affairs on the 5th 
of Jidy following, when his lordship wound up a very remark¬ 
able speech in these words:— 

‘ Our object has been neither to serve the Portuguese Ci-own 
nor to oppress the Portuguese people. We found Portugal a 
pz’ey to civil war which threatened to lay waste the country, to 
deluge it with blood, to min its finances, to pnt an end to its 
prosperity, and to bring in famino as the only stop to military 
operations. Looking, then, at Portugal as our natural ally, as a 
country which it was important for British interests to maintain 
as a material element in the balance of European power—^viewing 
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it as very iinpoitaut to Briti'-h. interests, tliat Uiis frmntvv =:1 ioti1i 1 
vc'inaiu a \\L-iilthy and prO',poroas friend, we thouolit we slionld 
best consult onr datj' in obtaining for the Portu^ne^o nation 
those constitutioiiiil beomities, Avbieh by the bad advuo of the 
Conneillor.s of the Crown in that rounhy had been ,snsp( nded ; 
OTir object was to put an end to bloodshed, and in that we have 
sneceeded. And in bringing the war to a peaceful termination— 
in transferring the straggle fiioni the field of battle to tlio arena 
of ravliamcntavy debate, we have, I think, earned the tlniukh 
of political parties in this conniry, and given the Poi-tuniiese 
nation the means which the constitution and the popnlar iustitn- 
tions of the conntry have seenrod to them of stating their giiev- 
ancea, of obtaining,—and, if necobsaiy, I wiU say, of ovtorfing— 
ledress from the Crown.’— Hansanl, vol. xciii. p. 1214. 

It was not unnatural, in the weak condit ion of the Ministry, 
that serious apprehensions should be felt as to the issue of the 
deliate on Mr. Hume’s motion. There was much to be said 
against whatever bore the semhlance of interfering between a 
justly incensed people and their sovereign, which was sure to 
commend itself to the popular mind. In the present case it 
was by no means easy to establish, that we had not violated 
our favourite principle of non-intervention, and violated it for 
this very purpose. The arguments in support of this view 
lay upon the smface. On the other hand, it required a 
judgment both calm and courageous to come to the conclu¬ 
sion, that having the means to save the country from perma¬ 
nent disaster, and the Sovereign from the evil effects of 
mischievous advisers, if not from ultimate ruin, we were 
bound to use them, not only in our own interests but in those 
of Europe. It is interesting to see the view of this Parlia¬ 
mentary crisis taken by Baron Stockmar. On the 2oth of 
June he writes to the Prince:— 

‘ In reading the news you sent me about Portugal, and 
thinking over them since, I have been once more forcibly 
impressed with the truth and significance of the maxim that 
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fi man's dljsei’vation and judgment are influenced in a remark¬ 
able degree liy the nearness or remoteness in wliich he stands 
relatively to the matters of which he has to judge. Hence I 
wiis unable from first to last to consider any one of the appre¬ 
hensions as well founded, which the Hume motion had 
occasioned partly to the Ministry, partly to well-disposed and 
intelligent men like Sir Eobert Peel. 

‘ The attitude taken up by England was so clearly, deci¬ 
sively, and unmistakably indicated by outward chcumstances, 
and so authoritatively prescribed in purely English interests, 
and t])c Ministry had held back so long, and in the measmes 
ultimately adopted by them had inclined so much to the side 
of the iusurgents, that I could only regard as truly absurd 
the apjrrehension that rvhat they had done could possibly 
be deu<mnced as un-English, despotic, and wrong. . , , 
Fear seems, however, to have infected all who wished to 
support the Ministry, and to tliis, too, may be ascrihod 
hlacaulay’s extravagant coquetting with the Portuguese 
insm-gents and the Eadicals in the House of Commons. 
There his speech may have produced an effect, but it must 
disgust every one whose judgment is not warped by party, 
because of its party tone. . . . The statesman who has 

to speak in public slioidd speak the truth, and nothing 
hnt the truth, to both sides. Only by so doing can he 
help both parties to a clear and just perception of those 
ideas wliich are of vital moment, and on which alone 
whatever ought to be based on peace, justice, and law, 
can with safety be based. With you in England, Sir 
Robert may call the result of this motion “ a most curious 
instance in Parliamentary histoiy,” but to us here the 
Ministerial apprehensions can only appear to be thoroughly 
unfounded, and the whole case a most childish incident in 
Parliamentary warfare. 

‘ From such occurrences your Eoyal Highness wiH reap 
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the le'^-oTi, tliat storm?, v\ljieh ha\ea threateniu^ .I'pe, t in 
Parliament, imi?t he e^timaterl very .diftereutlv hv the 
^troereign and by yourself from what they are by (he 
Jlinistry or by the leader of the Opposition. These Li-t 
are situated altogether so ilitferently. that their means <it 
forming a just conclusion are peculiajly affected by that 
fact, and tlieir prognosis on a critical state of circumstance-., 
therefore, reseuibles nothing so closely as that of a timorou', 
or wary 2 »hysieian, wlio always holds it prudent to jivcpare 
himself and others for the worst emergency.’ 


On the 2,3ul of July Parliament was prorogued by the 
(jueun in person, on which occasion the new House of Imrds, 
then only recently completed, presented an unusually bril¬ 
liant appearance. Tlie affsiira of Ireland again occupied 
the cliief place in Her Majesty's Speech, whicli concluded 
with announcing the immediate dissolution of Parliament. 
The elections commenced at the end of the month, and re¬ 
sulted in leaving the state of 2>artie3 very much as it had 
beeu in the previous Parliament, There was no prominent 
question on which to a23peal to the country, about which either 
party could rouse the enthusiasm of its adlierents. Upon 
the whole it was doubtful, whether the Government had not 
lost rather than gained by the dissolution, as not only had 
several of their number lost their seats, but the new Parlia¬ 
ment contained a greater body of independent members, 
whose votes, although generally available to the Government, 
could not always be relied upou in an emergency. 

On the 5th of August the Prince writes to Haron Stockmar; 
‘ Here the elections are pretty well over. The City has 
elected four Liberals, including Lord John and Eotlischild. 
Macaulay, llobhouse, Hawes, and General Fox have lost 
their seats, which places the Government in a position of 
great embarrassment. Hobhouse has been supplanted by 

11 2 
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O'Connor, the Chartist. The new Parliament is very 
Liheial.’ 

The time for a well-earned holiday had now come. (Scot¬ 
land AVMf. again the country to which the Queen and Prince 
looted for recreation and retirement; anil on the llth of 
August they emhaited at Ohhorne in the Eoyal yacht. It is 
rare, indeed, to iind tlie Prince entering in his letters into 
the detail-, of his journey.^, or giving expression to the delight 
wilh wliich, in the course of the-e, eiery feature of lieauly 
and infere-it was sure to he ohserved hy him and to have 
attention called to it. The following letter i-,, however, an 
excejition, and will, therefore, bo read with peculiar interest.** 

‘Dear Stockmar,—We oinharkcd on the evening of the 
lull opposite Osborne, our party being composed of—Victoria 
.and myself, the two eldest children, with Miss Hildyard, 
I'harles (Prince of Leiningen), the Duke and Bnche'ia of 
Norfolk, Lady JoceJyii, General Wemys.s, Captain Gordon, 
and Sir James Clark. We dropped down to Yarmouth, as 
the sailors say, the same evening, and there we slept. Next 
morning about four we ran out, hut owing to the mist made 
only two miles. Towards eight o’clock a second attempt to 
get out towards the Atlantic was successful. A ground-.swcll 
forced two-thii'ds of tho.se on boai-d—the ladies and children, 
with some exceptions, included—to resign themselves to sea¬ 
sickness. To my everlasting credit, I stood my grormd with 
Charles, thanks to following bteadily the advice of Sir Charles 
Napier (the Admiral), “ to take a glass of port wine,” and 
J stood it until we disembarked at Foit William, The sick 
folks decided to abandon the expedition to Falmouth, and we 
ran into Dartmouth, as we did with you last year. On the 
13th we went with the same swell and mist to the Scilly 
Islands, where we passed the night, after a walk to the Star 

" Her Majesty's account of the exentsion has already been made public in 
Leaves from a Journal. 
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(’ii'tle at St. I\Iary's. Lord Acluljihu'j was veiy wa s[i,, 
the islaucl", and ga\ovent tolu-jfeeling' in tlie roinavk, •• Tiu.1 
is a very good thing over; I ^hould think you will ne\er eaie 
to see tliein again."’ 

‘ Un tlie 14th wo started at 4 a.m., and made land fii>t in 
jMilford Haven. I inspected the Pemhroko Dookyard, and 
drove as far as Pemhroki' to see the tine old Castle. (In 
the 15th we left South Wales, and .ahout noon arrived o]<po- 
pite the Islo of Angio'f'a in sight of Knowrlon, and the 
glotious Welsh moiuituius. Here wo left the “■ A'ictoria find 
Albert'’ to make the unpleasant run to Holyhearl, wliiK 
we oiu’selres made our way through tlie Menai Rtiaits in the 
‘•Fairy,"’ attended hy the “Garhiiul,"’with Smitliott on tiie 
left, and old Hamilton on the right paddle-hox. We passfd 
Caernarvon (’astle and Phis Xewydd. I went on sliore anil 
examined the famous chain hridgo. We uucliorod hefoie 
Eeamnarip. I biided in Rang(tr, and made in a comical eipii- 
2 mge an ex^jedition to Peurhyn Castle, a mygnifieeut ]iluee. 
We regained the yaclit in the Cro&s Jload.s, where we passeil 
tile night. 

‘ On the I6th we paw hind first in the Isle of a\Jan, wdiere 
we ran into the Bays of Douglas and Kamsay; onr auchorago 
for the night was Loch Ifyan in Wiglonsliiro, a large hay 
open to the noidh-west. The 17th brought us into the 
wonderfully heantifid region of the Western Islands of Cseot- 
land. We halted half an hour before the majestic Ailsa 
Craig (which rises 1,000 feet out of the seaj, and tried uo got 
a phot at the millions of Solan geese which iidiahit it, and 
wliioh we .scared from their haunts by several cannon-sbot. 
They enveloped us like a cloud, hut at a distance out of range 
of shot, calculated with almost mathematical precision. 

‘ The grand outline of the island of Amn, of which C'h. 
A. Murray had often told us, soon coiupoubatcd ns for the 
failm-e of oux sportsmanship. We sailed through Lamlasli 
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Hav. iribicle of Holy Island, and then through Brodick Bay, 
wheie Loi-d and l^ady Douglas's romantic castle lio^. Our 
course then took ns towards tlie island of Bute, and pa^t tlie 
little idands of (-J-roat (’umbrayand Little Cmubray, where 
the clergyman prays, “Lord Ahniglity protect the inhabitants 
of Crreat Cumbray and Little Cmubray, and of the neigh¬ 
bouring Lies of Grreat Britain and Ireland! ” then up the 
P’irth of Clyde to Grreenoek, where we again got on hoard the 
'•‘h’auy,’’ and sailed on, piursued, in the literal hen>e of the 
'vordjhy upwards of 40 steamers, towards Dnmharton. Tliere 
we landed, and climbed the ancient Castle, of wliich our 
pictiu-e ill Oshoruo gbes a most faithful representation. On 
our way hack we pas-od (jremrock, and up the quite inriqnely 
bi'antiful Loch Long, and dorvn again, and again steamed 
back to tlio main poiiion of onr fleet in Eothsay Bay, isle of 
Bute. Here the iieople were as inueli rejoiced to see the 
Duke of Ifothsay as the Welsh wore to salute tbo Briuce of 
’Sl'ales on their native ground. The good people of the Lie 
of Man put in their paper, that I led Iho Prince Eegont liy 
the hand! Usually one has a Kegent for an infant; but in 
Man it seems to be precisely the reverse. 

‘ On the 18th we steamed through the Kj'les of Bute, and 
then up Loch Fjoic to Inveiruy, rvliere we enjoyed a High¬ 
land welcome -and a good limcheon vidth the Argyles. What 
a superh situation! On the way back we ran into Loch Gilp, 
—all this in the “ Faiiy.” The “ Victoria and Albert ” had in 
the meanwhile steamed round the Mull of Cantyre to Loclr 
Criuan, wliere we rejoined her after passing through the 
(hiuan Canal in a boat triumphantly docoralod, di-awn hy 
handsomely dressed jockeys, and accompanied hy the whole 
Highland population on foot. We halted for the night at 
Loch Crinan. 

‘On the 19th we proceeded through a maze of islands, of 
which the prettiest are Luing, Kevrera, and Jasmore, to the 
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north, pa'^sinw Ohan, a charming <; 2 iot, tliencp afro^-. to the 
Wand of iMull, through the Sound of IVtiill into tlie open -ea, 
the i>'"landi) of Eum, Muck, CoU, and Tirce ^isihle in tlie 
distance. "NVe made straight for Staffii, and ^verH a,hlc, 
thanks to the siilcndid weather, wideh was uninteriiqitedly 
kind to ns after we left the Scillys, to rini into Fingaf' L'a\i, 
in the Eoyal barge, with the Roy'al standard flying. On ino 
the cave produced a mo.st z-omantic impression, on the ladies 
a very “eerie” and nncomfortable one. With a liew to 
tracing- the basaltic formation more closely, I scrambled 011 
foot for some time up and down the island. We were, how¬ 
ever, forced to make iSiste, having still to visit loiiu. and 
afterwards to return to the Sound of Mull, as the clouds were 
already beginning to blow up from the south-west. 

‘ Ill Iona I visited the ruins of the remnrkahle early 
Christian Chiu-ohes. On the 20th we left Tolierinoiy in the 
Sound of Mull, and sailed up the Linnhe Loch to our final 
anchorage at Fort William. The time admitted of my 
making an expedition with Charles to Loch Le\en, and 
thence, half on foot, half by carriage, we ascended the i’ass 
of (ilencoe, famous and infamous for the Massacre of the 
Macdonalds. Yesterday, the 21st, we landed and came to 
this remote and de.solate, hut wildly beautiful Loch Laggan, 
imder a persistent Scotch mist. 

‘ Here I close my chronicle, but let me not conclude my 
letter without the expression of my' heartfelt -wish for the 
improvement of youx health. 

‘ Arilvorikie, Lock Laggan, 22nd Aagn^t, 1847. 
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Tire ‘ pei’nisteiit Scoteli miit ’ which enveloped the country 
round Looli Liigg'an on the arrival of the Eoj^il guests, was 
only exchanged during the greater part of their stay at 
Ard\erikie for the more transparent, though scarcely less 
disagreeuhle ^eil of steady rain. ‘The view from the win¬ 
dows,' says the Queen the next, day (Laaves from a Journal), 

‘ as I now write, though oliscnred by rain, is very heautiful 
and extremely wild.’ A few days later the tone of the same 
record becomes iilm(*st despairing. ‘ There is little to say of 
our stay at Ardverikie; the country is very fine, but the 
weather most dreadful.’ But the woi'st weather in a moun¬ 
tainous coimtry has its gleams of grandeur or beauty ; and 
sullen skies and stormy showers can never wholly mar the 
charm of a Highland retreat so finely placed, or of the free 
and simple life whicli is possible within it. The storm 
might howl without, but there were happy hearts and busy 
brains mthin to make the hours pass swiftly, and not with¬ 
out some freight of pleasantness. 

The Prince’s birthday (26th August) brought with it the 
accustomed tokens of regard in gifts from the many (far and 
near) that loved him, and it was celebrated with the honours 
of a Highland gathering. The next day he writes to the 
Duchess of Kent:— 

‘ I have to thank you for two dear letters, and for very 
beautiful presents which reached me yesterday by Victoria’s 
hand, and delighted me greatly. The glass vases arc indeed 
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extremely fine, and so also are the Statuettes of the CoiiMdiiit; 
and Avenging' Angels. 

‘Victoria has-wi-itten to you-with full particulars of oiir 
jouiney, and Charles has al^o descrihod portions of it, so yon 
will not expect lue to do more than e-xpress in general terms 
that wc have truly had iuimeuat* eujoymeuL of nature, and 
that the trouble is well repaid of visiting the west coa-l i>f 
Scotland. I must also confess that the reporter was riglit 
when ho said, “ The Prince looked plea-ed with everything, 
and ovej-jdjody, and with himself Loo.'’ Is not that .a hai>py 
state ? 

‘ Ardverikie,' which you will prohnhly not InisL youivelt 
to pronounce, is very lovely ami wild, and is a thoroiiglt 
Highland retreat. The reporters call il an ‘•un-eome-at-ahio 
place,'’ hccause they are cpiartoved on the other side of Loch 
Laggan, which is only to he crossed on a flying bridge, that 
belongs exclusively to om-selves. 

‘ Tire children are well and happy. Yesterday, ray twenty- 
eighth birthday, we had a Highland gathering, at nhicii 
there were all sorts of ancient games of a warlike kind. How 
I conclude, in peaceful wise, calling myself 

‘ Your devoted Son, 

‘ Albeut,' 

‘Anlverikie, 27Ch August, 1847.’ 

It will be seen by the following letters, written a few days 
later to Baron Stockraar, that in migrating to the Highlands 
the Prince h.ad only changed the scene of those unremitting 
political studies which were now absorbing his attention, and 
in which his aspirations for a United (jevmany played not 
the least prominent part;— 

‘Dear Stockmar,—^Y’ou can have only two words to-day 

’ The shooting lodge of Aidvetikiu'wiis destroyed by Are 17Ui October, 187U. 
At tlu' time of the Queen’s -visit it belonged to Lord Henry Bentinci, and vas 
rented by Loid Abereom. 
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to tell you that wp are ■well, that •wlienevpr we stir out -we 
fomo home almost frozen, and always wet to the skin, that 
the grouse are wild, and the deer very hard to ho got at, 
despite all wliieh we arc still lei-y happy. 

‘ I am deep in German politics with Charles, who under¬ 
stands them a fond, and wo wi-ite jMemorandnins with a view 
to 1 lie strengthening of Gcmian imity Ijy means of a living 
I'nioii {Bund), and keep pounding away at Austria as the 
main ohstruetioii. 

• ‘ In European politics that Power is likely to bring us 
into a frightful complical ion in Italy. AVe can see the 
-.torin brewing. I am strongly of opinion that England 
should declare hetimes, that it %vill not riuUire that inde¬ 
pendent States should he forcibly prev('ntod from setting 
about such internal reforms as they shall think for their 
advantage. This appears to me the sound basis for us, 
l'ifi-('i-via of Gennany, Switzerhiud, and Italy. AVe are fre¬ 
quently inclined to plunge States into Constitutional reforms 
towards which they lia\o no inclination. This I hold to he 
qidU wrong {vide Spain, Portugal, Greece), altliongh it is 
Lord Piilmerston’s hobby; but, on the other hand, I maintain 
that England’s true position is to bn tlie defence and support 
(die Schutziiuicht) of States whose independent development 
is sought to be impeded from without. 

‘ Arilvorikio, Snd September, 1847.’ 

‘ Dear Stockmar ,—We are still in Ardverikie, and still it 
rains and blows, nay, it bas even snowed more than once. 
Under this experience Clark finds the AVestem Highlands 
“ rather humid.” Charles has left us to look after the duties 
of his post in Munich. Lord Grey has been relieved by 
Lord Palmerston. I have been at pains to form a closer 
acquaintance with the former, which in travelling together 
can easily be done, as your experience will remind you. Just 
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ii'. lit do 11 =! YOU found mo “f-o nnmduaoi-iiljlo'' iiLout oottVe 
m pc'iijilo would Inuc mailo you holio\e, did I Mud Lord (rivv 
uni rnctiddo u]jou {‘■rtiiit political ^pic-tioU"; on tiio contiai\. 
Iliorowas not ouo priiiciplo eontended for hy bim (and lie 
}u\\ prinoiidos, wliich L more tluui can ho slid of all llio 
htato-uicu of Ibo day) to which I woidd noi cbcoifnlh -iili- 
sca'ilio. He in very jionitive in his \ie\vn, fond of di'cn-nioii, 
and .'ticks very lirirdy to his opinion.', but l)e is f[nito oiaai 
to argument, and, if womted, is ready to own it at once, 
and to adopt the aigiiiuent l>y wbioh be was o\oi‘thrown. 
“ Ye.s, yes, I was wrong, I .see," he will say, the monieut he 
in sliown to have betoi in error, . . . 

‘Lord Palme] ston acts less upon principle : still, ohstiiiate 
althongli he is, lie always given in when driven into a corner 
by argument. 

‘ The political horizon grows darkt'r and darker. Italy, 
Greece, Spain, Portugal are iu a state of ferment. I ha\e 
worked out a long Momorundiun for Lord John Hussoll, which 
I should like to show you, in which I have tried to deline tlie 
position of England with reference to the movements of 
Liberalism in Europe. 

‘ In Lisbon a Ministry lias at last been constructed, com¬ 
posed of nullities, iiem, they ai-e conformable to Protocol, as 
they belong neither to the Junta nor to the ('abralists proper, 
and so things are kept in the right groove. ... I hoar that 
Ferdinand is unwell, and needs the air of Ciutra, and says, 
it this Ministry too miscarry, he does not know what will 
happen. 

‘Anlverikie, llfh Soptembor, 1817.' 


It was not mtliout cause that the Prince expressed himself 
so strongly as to the sombre aspect of the political horizon. 
The immediate difficulty in Portugal had been got over iu 
the way indicated in this letter, but tilings there were still 
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far from being e-itabli'-lu'd on a Imsis lilcely to pi'o\ e pernni- 
nently fratirffactory. lu Spain, the diffci'euces betwceii tlu* 
young Queen and her government had reached sueli a ori«i'! 
that an abdication laid become, imminent, and was being 
forced on by tin' parti'-an-i of the French within tlie country. 
It is, however, due to Louis Miilippo to say, tliat this was 
wholly contrary to his wishes. Switzerland was on the 
bj'ink of a ci\ilwar. Austria was Lent upon crushing the 
sjnrit of retbnu wliich was abroad and active in Italy. 

Willi the view of .strengthening the hands of Pope Pius IX. 
in the courr'e of reform on which he had entered, Lord Pal¬ 
merston intimated a de-ire to send a eonficlential represeii- 
tiitive to Pome, and had indicated Lord Minto, then Loul 
J-'ri\y Seal, for tlie task. On the 28th of August the t^ueen 
was apjwi.sed of this wish by a letter from Lord Jolin I{ui!.sell. 
The ipiestion thus raised was so grave, that Her Majesty 
and the Prince embodied iu tlie following Memorandum 
for Lord John Ilussell the views which presented themsoUes 
to them on the first blush of the proposal. It is to thi.s 
Memorandmu the Prince refens in tlie letter just quoteil. 
In it will be found a fuller development of the sound prin¬ 
ciple as to the true attitude of England towards the internal 
reforms of other European States, stated by the Prince 
iu liis letter to Baron Stockmar of tlie 2nd of September, 
above quoted. 

Meiaomiuhkin by the Prince on Italian Affairs? 

* .Vrdrei'ikie, 20iih Auynst. 1817. 

‘ The progress of Liberal institutions and the establishment 
of Constitutional Government iu Italy is (and not without 
justice) con»idci-e(l by Austria as an affair of life and death 

^ It is bcavct-ly ne('i'‘.t.,iry tn it.iie tlmt lliisMoraor,indum andiill otlier pain'rs 
Bud corres.pondonce lulilri.s'.eil I 0 EiiglisU M.itesmon 1)y the Prince .ind quoted 
in tills work were iu Enalisli, 
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to liovM-lf, and -will therefore lie ojiiio-ed liv her alinn-t at 
any ri'-k. and with all her mi;*ht. We lun-t not cinimil 
from oiii'i-ehe',. that <^™ding a mi'-ion to home -witli tin- 
avow<'d nr apparent ohject of 'niiportnie and encoutagim* 
tlie Pope in Lhiwe measnre'j of politjcal refoim ^\lnL•h Au'tna 
ha-! reason to dread so much is a mo'^t htisfde ^tpp towards 
our old and natnial ally. 

‘What is it we appreliend ? That Aii-tiiii might In- 
tempted to commit an open aP'Jinlt upon Irer neighbour, in 
order to present her cai-rying out her political cliange<, 
eliould ads ice and remou-trauce not succeed in stoiijiiiig 
them. Is it the right it-medy on our part tin- pres-enting 
this jialpahle breach of the lasrs of nations and tlie compli¬ 
cations arising out of it, to uige the I’ope to defy Austria, 
and not to let him'-clf be intimidated? Ur will it not lie 
more to the purpose, and ceitainly moie honest and friendly, 
to addrefes oursels'es to her, and to f-ay:—” We have no hand 
in what is going on in Italy; tlioiigh we tliiuk the Italians 
arc acting svisely, we has'e not lent them any assistance. 
But we consider that es^ery independent State has a perfect 
right to manage its osvn internal affairs, and that if 
Sovereign and people in a State are unite I in their deter¬ 
mination to introduce certain retorms, and another State 
attempts an armed invasion to .stop the.se reforms, merely 
because it considers them dangerous to the maintenance of 
its own established system of goveruineut, we shall look 
upon that act as an act of aggression upon the independence 
of the other State, which Europe aud the Powei-s who signed 
the Treaty of Vienna cannot look upon witli indifference.” 

‘This step ought to be taken as ijuicMy and as openly 
as possible, in order, first, to come in time, and, secondly, 
that the whole of Eiurope should know that this is the 
ptraightfoi’ward, moderate, but determined line which Eng¬ 
land takes, and which is based upon such justice and fairness 
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that it ought to he followed hyall other countrie-. I Mionld 
^impose that a note to this effect be sent to Vienna (con¬ 
taining at the ‘-ame time the full aeknowleilgment of the 
right, on the part of An''tria, to take in her own States all 
the precautions vhe plea-cs to maintain lier own hnstitnlioiit,), 
and that copies of tliis note should he sent simidtaneoiisly 
to all Courts of Europe. 

‘ This would he a hold course tf) pursue, and one pledging 
us, to a certain degree, to a futm-e struggle for tlie iude- 
pendence of Italy, while the sending a mission to Kt)me 
com (nits us to nothing-. But if taken in tme^ tlii.s step -will 
nio-t likely prevent the complication we dread, and which, 
when it [lri^es, wnll perhaps not allow ns to remain silent 
s])ectators, whilst the other course will he very hostile and 
irritating to Austria, without holding out any prospect of 
preventing a cfdlision. The bold declaration of England for 
the riglit of independent States to manage their o-wn internal 
affairs according to their o^vn views, will make her most 
popular all over the Continent, and particularly in Germany, 
where the same national improvements are arrested or im¬ 
peded hy the same interference on the part of Austria. It 
will likew'i.se .serve as a basis to our policy with respect to 
Switzerland, where the question at issue is again the same, 
whilst the diplmnatia support given to the Pope will give 
additional strength to the prevalent accusation against us, 
that -we are for selfish purposes trying to disseminate disorder 
and anarchy in all other States under the name of liberty, 
which was the course the French Jacobins pursued, and in 
support of which accusation our position -with regard to 
Greece, Poi-tugal, and Spain is adduced in connection -with 
the miseries of those countries. 

‘ “What will he Lord Minto’s position at Eome ? Will he 
he a Minister accredited to the Pope, or a member of the 
British Cabinet ? He will be opposed by the whole Corps 
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Diplomatique, at tlio heart ol wliich the Auitriau Amba^-iirtnr 
i-, supreme, who will he hupportecl (if only undeiiiiuirt) hv 
his French colleague. Tlicse two great Catliolic l\)Win‘> 
ha\c means in their hands to influence the Vatican, which 
w'e cannot dream of competing with. The probability i' 
that Lord Minto will have very little real influence, and will 
he ina<le responsible for every act of a doubtful nature, and 
of which he may have been totally ignorant. 

‘ Has the question of sending Lord Minto been considered 
with refereuee to our internal policy? To hold com¬ 
munion with the See of Rome is held to be ci'iviiudl by 
the law of England. This law is absurd, and I believe public 
opinion to be ripe fur its repeal, but still it exists. Ilitlierto 
its evasion has been winked at, and the diplomatic intercourse 
has been carried on by tlie means of an Attach^ to the Florence 
Legation residing at Rome. The Lord Privy Seal of England, 
however, is too great a person to he overlooked. He msij 
be supposed to travel as a private individual: still, a Cabinet 
Jlinister leaving his office to travel to Rome for his amu-je- 
meut is too improbable a story, and the great excitement the 
step will cause in and out of England will materially affect 
his incognito. 

‘ Lord John EusseU says, “ In case Lord Minto would con¬ 
sent to go, it will be necessary to define strictly our inten¬ 
tions.” It will be absolutely necessary to have these defined 
intentions before one, to he able to give a final decision as to 
whether the mission will be advisable or not—a question of 
very grave importance.’ 

(Initialled) ‘ A.’ 

In his reply to the letter sending this Memorandum, Lord 
John Russell assmed Her Majesty that the views expressed in 
it entirely coincided with the course of conduct which Lord 
Palmerston and himself had agreed to recommend to Her 
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He alpoAvrole to the Pi*ince to the same effect, 
iiiicl his letter elicited the following reply:— 


‘ Avdvi-i’ikio, olli Reptomber, 1817. 

^ ]\Iy clear Lord John—ilany thanks for yoiir letter of the 
’2nd. I am very glad that my Meraorancliim should coincide 
so entirely with your oAvn views on the Italian (question, and 
that you had in fact settled upon all that we thought desirable. 
The siuldeuuess of your propo.^tion about Lord Minto startled 
us, and we lliought it therefore riglit to lot you know at once 
our opiuionsj not knowing what the objects were you had in 
liew. 

‘Our policy towards Italy La,s hitlierto been a passive 
or negative one, on general principles of Kuropeau policy, 
Ijrefevring Austrian supremacy to French supremacy. We 
now enter upon an independent line, and one wliicli will 
not admit of our remaining pa-wive any longer. It is iliere- 
fore desirable that the first stej), which will give the impulse 
and direction to the rest for times to come should he the 
right one: I mean one based upon the principles of justice 
and moderation, and intelligible to all Europe. I think 
further, that tWs is the right moment and opportunity for 
c«»rrecting a great many misapprehensions existing about the 
object of English policy in general, and of setting this in its 
true light before the world as an explanation of the past, and 
a declaration for the future which will enable all govom- 
inents and nations to understand what they have to expect 
from us. 

‘ Jly notion is this:— 

‘ England has, by her own energies and the fortunate 
circumstances in which she has been placed, acquired a stai’t 
in civilisation, liberty, and prosperity over all other countries. 
Her popular institutions are most developed and perfectod, 
and she has run through a development which the other 
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countries will yet in succession have to pass through. 
England’s mission, duty, and interest is, to put herself at the 
head of the diffusion of civilisation, and the attainment of 
liberty. Let lier mode of acting, however, be that of fostering 
and protecting every effort made by a State to advance 
in that direction, but not of pressing upon any State an 
advance which is not the residtof its own impulse. Civilisa¬ 
tion and liberal institutions must be of organic growth, and 
of national development, if they are to prosper and lead to 
the happiness of a people. Any stage in that development 
missed, any jump mado in it, is sure to lead to confusion, 
and to retard that very development which we desire. 
Institutions not answering tlio state of society for wliich they 
arc intended land work ill, oven if tlioso institutions should 
be bettor than the stale that society is in. Lot England, 
therefore, bo ourofid (in her zeal for pvitgross) not to push 
any nation beyond its own marcli, and not to mpose upon any 
nation what that nation does not itself produce ; but lot her 
declare herself the protector and friend of all States engaged 
in progress, and lot them aoipiiro that oonfideuco in England, 
that she will, if uocosaary, defend them at her own risk aud 
expense. This will give her the most powerful moral position 
that any couutiy ever maintained. 

‘ In Greece, Spain, and Portugal, matters have become so 
complicated, aud the intrigues of other countries, winch we may 
have been obliged to meet wifh similar weapons, have led us 
so far, that they have made us deviate from the principle 1 
have just laid down. Tlio result proves tliat this deviation 
cannot take place with impunity, aud that the return for all 
our zeal is hatred, and the (jemrid belief that we are dissemi¬ 
nating disorder in those coimtrics for selfish pui-poses. Ifaly 
and Germany are yot intact, iuid are of their own accord 
progressing in the direction of liberty and civilisation. They 
von. I. S' 
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are threatened openly by Austria and Eussia, and behind them 
and underhand by France. 

‘ An open avowal of the principles above enunciated, and 
tins communicated to all the Courts of Europe, appears, there¬ 
fore, the step at this moment caUed for on the part of England, 
and most in character with om' position and interest. A 
dii-ection should at the same time be given to our diplomatic 
agents, that they are to take that principle as a guide for 
their conduct. . . . 

‘ I have shown Lord Palmerston this letter, with the con¬ 
tents of which he says he agrees. He thinks that Lord 
IMinto’s instructions might properly contain the outlines of 
our policj'.’ 

It does not appear that the documents just cited were 
over communicated to Baron Stockmar; but they were 
certainly of a kind to satisfy Mm that his beloved pupil 
had disciplined himself to good purpose for Ms great posi¬ 
tion. Of this the Baron was becoming every day more 
and more assured 5 but, while his satisfaction breaks out in 
words of warm praise, he omits no opportunity of stimulating 
the Prince 10 further effort, and to ever higher aims. Ve 
find this well illustrated in the following charming letter:— 

* My dear Prince,—I see in the papers an announcement 
that the Eoyal travellers are about to return from Scotland 
by land. This sets my imagination at rest, for we had storms 
here on the 17th and 18th of this month, which must have 
been frightful at sea, And now to your Eoyal Highness 
yourself. 

‘ Your letters are continuous proofs of that inward mental 
development, which is the qjecial problem of your life. 
How happy this makes me, you will easily picture, knowing 
wliat you do of my love for you, and of my turn of mind. 
Let your unceasing study, your unceasing occupation, be 
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liumaii iiaLure in all its lengtli and bveadtb, and consider 
politics only as the means of doing service, as far as in you 
lies, to the "whole hiunan race. Never shirk industry and 
hard work, and stick to the rule, iVuZia dies sitie Ihiea. 
Strive to guard aa much as poasihlc against too great dis¬ 
traction, and to recur constantly from the petty details into 
which you mnst he daily drawn to the breadth of view, the 
certainty, the productiveness, that result from guiding prin¬ 
ciples. Strive by your own meditations to satisfy yourself— 
that tbero is no such thing as Chance. There are hut two 
threads on which all tilings hang, whether they he clear and 
simple, or ohsciiro and intricate, or even confused. These 
arc (1) the eternal, immutahio law of Natural Necessity, and 
(2) man’s Free Will, which latter is restricted to ivn apparently 
very nanw sphere, hut yet can and does do much more 
than the thoughtless have any idea of. No doubt, I must 
admit, that the freedom of the human will is limited to the 
choieo hotween what a man is forced to regard as good, and 
what he cannot fail to regard as evil, but in this choice he is 
unfettered, and it seems to mo, that the choke of the good 
hoe been nuule so diffiouU, ohly to give a higher value to 
man, and to the choice he Tmihes. 

‘Your Eoyal Higlmcss’s judgmoni on the character of 
Lord Grey seems to me very just. With natui’es suoli as his 
it is possible to esluhlish a personal relation. You cannot 
fail to secure his esteem and confidence if yon show by your 
acts, as time geos on, that you possess tlio quality of moral 
earnestness, and that your own trutlifulnoss of natiu'e will 
not permit you to make light of whatever is true, groat, 
good, and beautiful. For it is only the belief in a man’s 
moral earnestness, that will gain for him credit and friends; 
and credit and friends are indispensable to your Eoyal 
Highness’s political success. That God may shield and 
strengthen you will to my dying hour' be my ceaseless wish 

SJ 2 
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and prayer. And now God bless your Eoyal Highness, our 
dear Queen, and all the Eoyal Family I Wliatever happens, 
do not forget me, but keep me in unbroken friendly remem¬ 
brance, as well as the years I passed so happily with your 
Eoyal Highness. 

• 20tli Soptember, 1817 / 

On the 17th of September the Queen left Ardverilde on 
her return to England. Prince Albert had gone to Invome»s 
Lite day before, and met Her Majesty at Fort William, to 
wliich he had travelled by my of Lochness and the Cale¬ 
donian Canal. Under persistently bad weather the roule 
homewards was resumed, and continueil by sea as far as 
liverpool, and thence by riiilway to London. Despite the 
wretched weather the Prince had been able to get fome 
shooting in the intervals of work at Ardvorikio, made 
luuisunlly heavy by the pecidiaa-ly critical state of European 
politics, and the mass of communications from all sides, 
which claimed the close attention of Her Majesty and him¬ 
self. But in this, as in other things, he was in the habit of 
exercising great self-denial. ‘ Eeally, when one tliinks,’ says 
the Queen, writing to her uncle &om Ardverdde on the 7th of 
September, ‘ of the very dull life, and particularly the life of 
self-denial, which Albert lead,s, he deserves eveiy amusement. 
And even about lus amusements he is so accommodating, 
that I am deeply touched by it. He is very fond of shoot¬ 
ing, but it is all ■with the greatest moderation.’ 

Ot their stay at Ardverikie Her Majesty says in the same 
letter—‘ I love this place dearly, and particidarly the quiet, 
simple, and wild life we lead here, in spite of the abominable 
weather we have had.’ The expression of some natural 
regret at having to forego its freedom for the oomstraints of 
Co'urt life appears to have escaped the Queen in writing 
after her return to her sister, the Princess of Hohonlohe. 
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How true, how delicate in feeling and expression, is tlie 
language of the Priucesft’s reply! ® 

•LinganbuTg, 27 tli SepIcrater, 1817. 

‘• I well understand your liaving heeu sorry to leave 
the Highlands. Not only that style of country, but the ivay 
of living there, was agreeable to you. I know that well 
from cx 2 »erience, coining home after a time of delightful 
independence. One feels so shut in on all sides, so tame, 
lly degrees the old habits and occupations overcome tliat 
teeliiig. But there still remains a yeaniing after what is 
jiast, and which seldom comes again just so. That is life ! 
and make.s one fool very sad at times. With me it is not 
the feeling of sadness at the nmning doivn of life, year after 
year, hut that ovoiyiliing which gives one pleasure, and is 
heautiful, slionld pass away like everything else, leaving 
only recollection as a mark of its having boon there. ... I 
am becoming voiy resigned to what gives me pain or pleasure. 
Not that I feel it less, hut I am not afraid of things that 
give me pain ; I havo become so accustomed to it of late.’ 

^ Tins lollor is oxtr.ietcd, by prrjiiission, from a volume printccl by Jim 
Mjji sty for tlriotly jirivnto circnbitioii, enlificd Letters of Feodora, Princess of 
lIohen}ohe-TMnginhurg,from 1828 to 1873, 1874. Tbo letters, uliiob are all 
in English, nro iixelusircly ucldreewd to llor Majesty. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Tied conrliHon of Germany had for some time engaged much 
of tlie Prince’s attention, and the confidential i-elation in 
which lie stood towards the King of Prussia, Ly whom his 
judgment was held in high esteem, had led to the free inter- 
cliange of ideas between them as to the measures best fitted 
to satisfy the growing demand for the establishment of 
popidar institutions, and at the same time bring about such 
harmony of policy and action among the numerous individual 
States as would build up one great and united nation, able 
to take a potential place in European Councils. While at 
Ardverikie, as the Prince mentions in a letter above quoted 
(sijpTO, p. 426), he had gone deep into the details of the 
question with the late Prince Lciningen, and had put his 
ideas into the form of a Memorandum, with the view of its 
being submitted to the King of Prussia. Although the 
problem, which then and for long afterwards occupied the 
thoughts of the ablest men in Germany, has been settled, 
within the last few years, by events which came in a form 
and succession not one of them could have foreseen, this 
jMemorandum is too valuable, as illustrating the cbaracter 
of the Prince’s mind, and tbe breadth and liberality of his 
political opinions, to require any apology for its reproduction 
here. 
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Memorandum, on German Affairs by Prince Albert. 

‘Ardrorikie, lUh Spptombor, 1817 . 

‘ It is unneceftsary to enlarge upon the fact that Q-ermany 
regards her present condition as one of development and of 
transition into aiioilier, of the precise nature of which few 
persons form any clear idea for themselves. No one who has 
followed the movements of the German press and the other 
movements of the German people and politics for the last 
tliirty years will deny this for a moment, or hesitate at the 
same time to admit, that public opinion in Germany has two 
main objects in view— 

‘ 1. The establishment of popular forms of government. 

‘ 2. The construction of an United Germany. 

‘Of German statosmou and politicians some will share 
and countenance only the iiKt, others only the second of 
these aims, while many will condemn both, but all will 
acknowledge them as actual &cts, and most (whether them¬ 
selves favoinable or the revei’se) will recognise in these in¬ 
clinations of the pubUc mind a power which will make itself 
he felt, soonor or later, according as circumstances may or 
may not be favourable. 

‘ I will not here dwell upon the development of the forms of 
government into such as will secure to the people a larger 
share in the administration of their own affairs, or, in a word, 
into constitutional forms, but merely express my own convic¬ 
tion that this development is advancing with rapid strides, 
and will very shortly become an accomplished fact, and that, 
moreover, simultaneously with the establishment of popular 
activity in politics, the yearning for German unity -will not 
merely be increased, but the means will also he provided for 
its attainment. 

‘ In view of this immistakable tendency of the German 
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pul)lic mind it becomes German Sovereigns and German 
Governments to consider Low such a direction pLall be given 
to it, as that it may not merely not do mischief either to the 
country as a whole, or to the separate individual life of the 
different federal States, but be even inodnctive of good to 
both, and so this powerfid current be guided to its oirtfall, 
bearing blessings on its way. 

‘Itwas only after the great disasters of 1805 and 1806 that 
the unity of Germany came to be felt as an essential want by 
the German people; later on, after a period of lengthened 
prostration, it gave rise to an epoch of national glory, and it 
is now also acknowledged by all the federal States and 
Governments to be indispensable wiih reference to means of 
defence against attacks from without. On the other hand, 
as regards the political, commercial, intellectual, and, in a 
word, tho inner imity of Germany, tlie most contradictory 
and hazy views prevail both as to the necessity for it, as well 
as to how it is to be brought about, and yet the strength of 
that imity towards the outside world, which is acknowledged 
to be essential, will always be no more than a reflex of the 
strength of this inner unity about which there is so much 
dispute. 

‘ The question, then, is;— 

‘ “ Where are we to look for aid ? By what road is this 
unity to be reached ? And by what means so as to be produc¬ 
tive of permanent good ? ” 

‘ It may be assumed as a general principle in tlie solution 
of all political questions, that the organic development of 
what actually exists offers a better prospect for the achieve¬ 
ment of a future really healthy condition, than the construc¬ 
tion of a future out of some abstract and therefore arbitrary 
theory, however closely such theory may approximate the 
absolute ideal of perfection. 

‘The status quo, then, in Germany shows us a multitude 
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of different Staies, complete in thcmeelves, with their Sove- 
roif^ns, Go\ eminent^, C]inra])crfi, and international relations, 
and with their only point of nnion in the German Diet, 
as tliat was cstahlishcd, after the dissolution of the Empire 
and of the partial lihine-Bimd, as the representative of 
German nationalify and unity. Its fimdamental purpose 
was the individual independence and unfettered vitality of 
the separate States, combined with the advancement of the 
welfare of Germany as a nation. At present it is dead, a 
symbol rather than a reality, disowned as an authority by 
the individual Stat,es, and a byword with the Geimau people 
tor its inactivity and weakness. If wc seek for the causes of 
the decline of this solitaiy German national institution, there 
are two wliich chiefly present themselves:— 

‘ 1. The mutual jealousy of the different Governments, and 
the mistaken idea of the different Sovereigns, that submission 
to the decrees of an active confederation might derogate from 
their sovereign authority. 

‘ 2. Austria, a Htafe composed less of Gorman than of non- 
German elements, whose policy is governed by other than 
German interests and views, aud whose system of government 
is so wholly based vipon stagnation that it cannot hold out 
a baud to progress of any kind, without shattering its own 
foundations, contimios, by virtue of its retaining as riders 
tlie old German Imperial House, to play the most influ¬ 
ential part in the Diet.; aud on account of its palpably 
Conservative bias is regarded by the smaller German States 
as their protection and shield. Austria impedes and stifles 
every living impidsa of the Diet, and, in its disgust at this, 
Germany is tempted to regard tho Diet itself as the chief 
obstacle to German imity. Nevertholoss, if we look closely 
into the matter, it becomes apparent, that it is after all 
witliin the Diet itself that the only means are to be found for 
effecting this unity peaceMly and legally, and in a way to 
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avoid the most frightful convulsions. Let this he hut adopted 
once and for all as a general principle, and it -will not he very 
difiScult to carry it into effect, and at the same time to get 
rid of both the obstructive agencies to which I have referred. 

‘ The diminution of their sovereign authority, which rulers 
have hitherto apprehended from the Diet, has already in a 
great measure become a fact, through the development of 
constitutional systems, and the Princes should therefore see 
in the Diet a safeguard for their sovereignty, rather than an 
additional danger. At the same time, by the unconditional 
recognition of a federal supremacy they would meet the 
wishes of the representatives of the people, who, under the 
imjmlse of a strong national sentiment, demand the subjec¬ 
tion of individual to those national German interests which 
are or ought to be represented by the Diet. Moreover, 
the Sovereigns, for want of a German imion, have already 
conceded their supremacy in one of its most important 
points, when they put themselves, as they had to do, 
under the tutelage of Prussia, by becoming parties to the 
Zollverein. From aU those considerations it shoidd not be 
difBcult for the German Sovereigns to arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion, that in every way, instead of losing inflxience and power 
by strengtlieuing the Diet, tliey are much more likoly to gain 
for themselves the position which they desire. 

‘ If the German States are agreed on this point, then 
Austria, and Austria alone, remains as the impediment to a 
development of the Diet, and in this development Austria 
neither will nor can take any part. Nevertheless, the separa¬ 
tion of Austria from the Diet would be a dissolution of the 
Bund itself, and would sensibly weaken the strength of 
Germany as against the rest of Europe. It therefore be¬ 
comes important to devise some plan which will combine a 
German development within the Bund with the retention of 
Austria as a member of it, and the protection, at the same 
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time, of G-ei'man iatore&ts against the repressive and stifling 
influence of Austria. The most direct way to this end would 
he for the Governments to send as their representatives to 
the Frankfort Diet the most eminent men of their respective 
dominions, so as to concentrate in one place the quintessence 
of the intelligence and practical local knowledge of eacli 
several State. In addition to this, the Governments should 
entrust to their representatives in Frankfort the hulk of the 
transactions which they at present negotiate by sending am^ 
bassadors to each other. It is obvious that these men would 
introduce greater unity into public business, and especially, 
standing there as they woidd do upon a German platform 
and face to face with the representatives of the other federal 
States, tlu’y would not readily lose sight of the bearing of 
questions on the general interests of Germany, as well as 
upon those of particular States. Lot all Congresses, which 
at present are convened and commissioned by single States, 
now at one place, now at aiiotlicr—such as those about rail¬ 
ways, shipping dues, coinage, exchanges, crimimd codes, 
public education, &c., be convened once for all at Frankfort, 
and held under the direction of the representative delegates, 
to whom deputies may he .attached. It is obvious at a glance 
that the immediate advantage of this coniralisod transaction 
of publio business will be simplicity and economy, but the 
chief advantage of it will be, tb.at this Congress will be 
Qerman, oven alLlioughenly a certain number of the Gorman 
►States take part in it, and because, having their delegates 
present on the spot, it will bo made easy for the other States 
to take immodialo cognisance of the objects of any special 
Conforonces, and aftenvords to enter them at any time, if so 
authorised, and take part in their deliberations. 

‘ The mention of this Congress brings me to the greatest 
and most important of partial imions, i.e. the Prussian- 
German Zollveroin. With this a beginning should be made 
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aiifl il\e example given. Instead of the yearly Congresses in 
Stuttgardt, Carlsruho, Erfnrt, Leipzig, &c, &c., which have 
hitherto been convened irregidaily, and to which each State 
that belongs to the union sends its deputy (now this, now 
that), let there be erected in Frankfort a permanent Zoll- 
verein Commission, composed of the delegates of the respec¬ 
tive States, supported, if necessary, by experts and profes¬ 
sional men. For these deputies may be selected from the 
Chambers of the different States. Let this permanent Com¬ 
mission deal continuously %vith all questions of German 
excise mul commerce; a step the im 2 Jortance and utility of 
which will be obvious to all. Then, if all German life bo 
concentrated in Frankfort, all international questions between 
the German States will be discussed and settled there, and 
thus much work will be done that will be of the most salutary 
effect for Germany, in which Austria will take no part, and 
by which it will not be affected. But if any such plan of 
convocation becomes so general that all the federal States and 
Austria also take part in it, this will be forthwith submitted 
to the Diet, and thus become a federal law. 

‘ In this way it is made possible for individual States to 
advance, imited one with the other, and without check, in the 
path of German development, and so soon os an onwai'd step 
in this development is generally conceded, to exchange its 
character of a private convention into a resolntioir binding 
for the entire German Confederation. 

‘ Supposing one of these unions to be incoz-porated into the 
Eimcl (a railway union, for example, which appears to me 
specially important and necessary), then let a Commission 
established pro hao vice he permanently attached to the 
Diet, for the purpose of dealing with the points of detail. 
A good model is furnished in the Military Commission, 
which has been already attached to the Diet, which is com¬ 
posed of experts, and is invested bv the Diet with a definite 
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aiitliovily. The Militaiy Commishion has secured for itself 
general appreciation, and as yet uo State has complained of 
its undue encroachments. I propose that similar Com¬ 
missions fahoidd he formed for railways, navigation, highways, 
weights, measui’es, and oimrency, aud also for all that relates 
to passports aud police. 

‘ Now, if I turn to the Diet itself, which, being established 
in the same immediate locality, must necessarily bo affected 
by these institutions, I find that there was a particular rule 
laid doAvn when it was first established, which rule has been 
suhsoipiently witlidrawn, or at least fallen into disuse (and 
the paralysed condition of the Diet dates from, that period), 
I moan the rule of giving publicity to all its transactions. 
The moment this rule is again adopted—which I believe 
Austria cannot prevent—the Diet will once more regain its 
vitality. For it is compaviitively unimportant whether ceitaiu 
resolutions be actually adopted or not 5 the public delibera¬ 
tion upon every important Gorman question must exercise 
an immense influence upon pubbe opinion in Germany; so, 
on the other hand, this public oi>inion cannot fail to react upon 
these doliheiations, and even in the long run to compel 
Aiisiria to tfilre a part in German development for its own 
safety and welfare. 

‘ From the adoption of these propositions I look for the 
following results:—■ 

‘1. TJie Gorman Slates to be rightly represented in the 
Diet. 

‘ 2 . All their transactions infer se to ho carried on only at 
the place of meeting, and hy the personal constituents, of the 
Diet. 

‘ 3. All national Gorman movements to he directed from 
this common centre. 

‘ 4. The great commercial interest ospociaUy to he perma¬ 
nently represented tliere. 
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‘ 5. The Diet to he put in a position to ahsorh within itself 
every iudivirlual movement which may menace its unity, and 
thus to constitute itself the representative of all important 
interests, whereby the foundation will at the same time he 
laid for a central administration. 

‘ 6. The Diet to he recalled to life by restoring publicity to 
its deliberations, and to be brought into reciprocal relations 
with the German people; and ail this without endangering 
any ogisting interests, or impeding the development which is 
everywhere demanded by the spirit of the age. 

‘ Tlie question next arises, How to give life to this scheme ? 
Sly o^vn view is that the political reformation of Germany 
lies entirely in the hands of Prussia, and that Prussia lias only 
to will, in order to accomplish these residts. Prussia is next 
to Austria the most powerful State in Germany. Prussia by 
the legislative measures of the 3rd of Fehruary has placed 
herself at the head of the develo]imenl of German popular 
institutions, Prussia has for many years stood at the head of 
the Zollverein, and on Prussia the political expectations of 
all Germany are concentrated. If Prussia were really to 
adopt the plan of reform here chalked out, and to carry it 
out steadily and fearlessly, she would hecomo the leading and 
directing power in Germany, winch other Governments and 
people would have to follow, and in this way would come to 
be regarded as one of the most important Eraopeau powers, 
seeing that in the European scale slio would weigh as Prussia 
plus Germany. If, on the other hand, she declines to under¬ 
take the guidance of a moderate and systematic Gorman 
development, then the vital forces of the nation driven 
onwards by tlie pressure of the times will find somo irregular 
vent for themselves, and produce convulsions of all sorts, the 
final issue of which no human power can foresee.’ 

‘ (Signed) ‘ Albubt.’ 
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The topics of this Memorandum, and also the question of 
the relations of this country to Germany, seem to have been 
much discussed beUvoon the Prince and Lord Palmerston, 
who was the Cabinet Minister in attendance on the Queen 
during the latter part of Her Majesty’s stay at Ardverikie. 
Lord Palmerston embodied his views in a long Memorandum, 
which bears the date of‘Laggan, 16th September, 1847,’ a 
few days later than that by the Prince. In this the advan¬ 
tages of a close political alliance between England and 
Germany are strongly recognised. ‘ Geograplncal reasons,’ 
it states, ‘prevent England, and ethnical reasons prevent 
Germany, from aiming at territorial aggrandisement; neither, 
therefore, can wish to subjugate any neighbours, but both 
have a common interest in preventing any neighbour from 
subjugating them. Both England and Germany are threat¬ 
ened by the same danger and from the same quarters. That 
danger is an attack from Eussia or from France separately, 
or from Eussia and from France united. . . . While Nicholas 
reigns in Eussia and Louis Philippe in France, personal 
feelings and political opinions, which are still stronger than 
traditional policy, wiU prevent sxich an alliance; but a state 
of things may be supposed in which such an alliance would 
be the natural tendency of events.’ 

Lord Palmerston considered the danger of such a combi¬ 
nation more serious for Germany than for England, which, 
by the strength of its fleet, might defy it singlehanded, 
although it must, at the same time, be much tlie better for 
tlie co-operation of Germany. Germany, attacked in front 
and rear, would have a portentous task. Even singlehanded, 
he believed she would defend herself with success, but her 
difficulties would bo very much diminished if she had 
England for an active ally. ‘ England and Germany, there¬ 
fore, have mutually a direct interest in assisting each other 
to become rich, united, and strong, and there ought not to 
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be, in tlie mind of any enligliloned man of eitlier country, 
any feeling of jealousy as to the progress made by the other 
country in civilisation and prosperity.’ 

So far as these safe general propositions wont. Lord 
Palmerston was quite in accord with the Prince. But there 
was another side of tie question, whicli had an ol)viously 
preponderating influence on the mind of tlie British Minister. 
The Zollverein, or Customs’ Union, was an excellent thing, 
assisting as it did ‘tlie development of German industry, 
internal commerce, and consequent wealth and prosperity.’ 
But the ZoUverein maintained a system of prohibitory 
duties against English manufactures, wliich were thereby 
put at a groat disadvantage, and could only be smuggled 
into the States of tho Union, through tlio Northern States, 
which liad declined to join it. Accordingly, the Memorandum 
expands into an elaborate dissertation on tho futility of all 
restrictive duties, the object of which, as addressed to the 
Prince, who was a strong free trader, is not very appareirt. 
All consideration of the gain to Germany, to Europe, or to 
England, from a strong and united Germany, in intimate 
alliance with England, drops out of view, and Lord Palmer¬ 
ston sums up his argiunent by tlie conclusion, ‘that any 
English Ministry would be thought to have much neglected 
its duty, and to have sacrificed tlie commercial interests of the 
country, if it did not make every proper effort to persuade 
the States of Northern Germany, who have not joined the 
Zollverein, to continue to refrain from doing so.’ It is as 
though he had said to the Prince, ‘ German unity is a very 
pretty dream. Accomplish it how you can, hut if you want 
to do auy real good, get the country persuaded to remove 
the prohibitory duties on our goods, or England will do her 
best to keep up the existing divisions.’ The question had, 
however, got beyond a point when its issues could bo deter¬ 
mined by considerations of this kind. 
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In writing to Baron Stockmar on llie 30Lli Roptemkor, tlie 
Prince had said, ‘ I have gone deeply with Charles (Prince 
Leiningeu) into German affairs, and worked ont a plan for 
the regeneration of Germany, which ] purpose laying before 
the King of Prussia.’ This appears to have alarmed the 
Baron, with whom the realisation of German unity had been 
ilie cherished purpose of liis life, and who dreadod any false 
step tliat might delay its accomplishment. Ills student 
years had fallen witliin the period of Germany’s deepest 
degradation. The sharao of her defeats, the petty selfish¬ 
ness of the smaller principalities, the grinding domination 
of Napoleon in his expressed determination ‘ to cut the svings 
of the Prussians so closely as to preclude tho possibility of 
their ever again disturbing the French,’^ the pitiful internal 
divisions, which strengthened the invader’s hands, had made 
an indelible impression on Stookmar’s heart. Tho time 
seemed now to be approacliing wlien something might be 
hoped for towards tho attainment of the great end in view. 
Was tho Prince, a compax’ative stranger to Germany for 
years, and fettered as lie was by ties of birtli and of associa¬ 
tion, the man to discern the trenchant remedies whicli alone 
would meet the case ? Had Barpn Stockmar seen the 
Prince’s Memorandum, his apprehensions would have boon 
dispelled. But it is to the lionour of holh, that tire Baron 
on the one hand did not scruple to speak out, so frankly as 
ho does in tlio following letter, his disbelief iu tho Prince’s 
qualifications for tho task he laid undertaken, and that the 
Prince on the other, as will presently be soon, accepted his 
strictures without a trace of irritation. 

Ill reading tlie following letter it must be romemborod 
that although, such has been the rapid march of events, the 
views expressed in it would now he regarded as moderate 

' Eomark of Niipoloon to a Russian offleor, quoted in Diana and LeUera of 
Sir George Jaolesm, vol. ii. p. 167 . 

TOT,. T. G a 
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and even reactionary, in 1847 they would have boon de¬ 
nounced as utter treason by most of the men in Grennany in 
whom political power was vested. They are now chiefly 
interesting as having boen addressed \o the Prince, and as 
illustrative of the iioble frankness on which the friendship of 
Baron Stockmar and himself was based: 

* 1 . 3 th October, 1847. 

‘Your Eoyal Highness tells me you have worked out a 
plan for the regeneration of the Fatherland, whicli you think 
of communicating to the King of Prussia. Whilst the dis¬ 
position which prompts yoiur endeavours in this direction iias 
my warmest sympathy, I must nevertheless mge upon you 
not to carry out your intention, except after the most mature 
deliberation. A prince of yonr political position ought, as 
an unvarying rule, to abstain from doing what is superfluous, 
and consequently unnecessary, because it can do no good. 
But, above all, he is bound to guard against doing anything 
which may do harm. Not having seen your Eoyal Higlines.s’s 
plan, it can of course be only on general grounds that 1 am 
apprehensive that to communicate it may involve grave conse¬ 
quences to youi'self individually, as well as to the cause itself. 
In any case it can do no liarm if I lose no time in submitting 
for your consideration what strikes me on the subject. 

‘ The first aim of whoever ■wishes to come to a conclusii e 
decision on any impoi-tant subject should ho, to make himself 
thoroughly master of it in all its hearings. To do this 
effectively, moreover, he ought to take up a standing point, 
from which he can bring his knowledge and faculties to hear 
upon the subject ■with the utmost freedom. Hence in this 
particular case it is requisite (1) to know thoroughly what 
really are the wants of the German people, as these have 
been developed by the course of events; and (2) the aspect, 
intellectual and sentimental, in which tliese wants prasent 
themselves to tlie mind of the people generally. 
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‘ Here, then, the question arises. Does youi- Boyal Higluie^s 
possess the requisite knowledge for dealing with the subject 
thoroughly and to purpose; and. also such a standing point 
as will enable you to give a practical application to your 
theoretical views ? To speak frankly, I feel bound to answer 
both these questions in the negative. You left the Father- 
land eight years since, and when you were very young. How 
could you have gained a thorough insight into things as tliey 
are, or into the country’s present and immediately pressing 
wants? The bare possibility of such knowledge was denieiI 
you; and conversations with Prince Charles (Leiningen) 
could furnish you with only very limited, and probably very 
one-sided results. Not that, in my doid)tB as to yoiu qualifi¬ 
cations for this task, I am likely to overlook ilio fact that, with 
the great advances you have tdready made in the knowledge 
of the general political condition of Europe, you would be in 
a position to form a correct judgment on Gorman affairs both 
at home and abroad (for my opinion is precisely the reverse). 
All I doubt is the existence of an intimate knowledge of those 
affairs, while at the same time I dread your committing the 
mistake, which you might easily do, of applying to Germiuiy 
the .standard (a just one, in its place) with which your inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with Anglo-Eiuopean relations 1ms miide 
you familiar, without duo regard to the peculiar character¬ 
istics of the German people. With this doubt as to your 
proper qualification, on the score of intimate knowledge of 
the facts, goes the further apprehension that the standing 
point which, as a German Prince, you cannot fail to adopt in 
considering it, will present the subject to you in a cross light, 
and thereby lead you to distorted views and conclusions. In 
dealing with the German question, your Eoyal Highness 
can scarcely look at it from any other point of view than 
that of a German Prince ; and, however acute and accurate 
your ohservatiou of all details may he, still they cannot 

o a 2 
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pO'.siLly Lf seen Ly you but in tlie colours of German 
flynasUc interest's. And it is just ibis colouring which 
malies me believe it improbable your Eoyal Higlniess should 
riglitly grasp and appreciate the actual present coudition 
and wants of the German people; and still loss that you arc 
able to frame any practicable scheme wliich will meet the 
exigencies of the case. "What, therefore, I anticipate from 
your Iloyal Ilighuess on this subject are views and sugges¬ 
tions from the sLancUiig point and in the spirit of a Gorman 
so\ereignof groat natural gifts, who has, for tlie last eiglit 
years, apiilied himself, with excellent results, to tlie study of 
politics in the High School of London. 

‘ This brings mo to a point at which I may with propriety 
adduce a maxim, and thou trace how far its inherent truth 
is in accord with what I have already said; and whether, if 
so it he, the doubts I have expressed are therehy confirmed 
or removed. The maxim is, A statesman cim only do great, 
successful, and truly fertile work, by recognising clc/nrly and 
betimes the dominant thought, to which ijio necessary de- 
\elopment of humanity in a given people has given birth, hy 
laying hold on it with genuine plastic power, and setting 
himself to give it real national life, national body, and 
national form. 

‘ I spare your Royal Higlmess a dissertation from myself 
on the dominant thoughts, wants, and -wishes which are 
seetliing and clamouring ■within -our people at the present 
time. The subject is too vast either for my time or the 
limits of a letter. But I cannot omit to put before you a 
personal conviction, forced upoa mo by an attentive obser¬ 
vation of my German brethren for the last five years; to wit, 
that the thinking part of the peojile (nobility and bureau¬ 
cracy apart) have come to be of the opinion that the special 
and chief impediment to a genuine and necessary development 
of German national life is the dynastic sentiment of our 
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Princes. However inconvenient the exiijtence of this opinion 
may he, it is, and it grows; and anyone who wishoi to 
help Germany must grapple mth it, and strive to appea'se il. 
He, therefore, wlio is dohirous of gi\dng honest connsel to onr 
peojile, unlit turn his attention to what is immecliutdy 
necessary (for that is what is mast vital), and endcaiour, 
above all, to solve the problem— 

‘ “ In what way shall the relations of the (Icrmau Princes 
to their people be modified, that as mueh unity shall bo 
attained in tlio spirit and the power of tlie whole people, as 
Is reipiired for a well-organized national exi'-tcnce, and its 
natural devclopmeul and gradual advancement.” 

‘ Tho right solution of this pioblem seems to me the Alpha 
of the statc^miin’s aliihahct of the day. Duly after this has 
been sohed will it he time to consider ^dlat remedial plans 
and experiments shall be tried. To dabblo with those in the 
first inslancG 1 can only regard as a futile attempt to treat 
(he groat malady under which we suffer with soothing 
romodies, which only touch its surface. 

‘ Tliat the solution is very far from easy I am quite aware; 
still I cannot regard it as impossible. To me the main 
difficulty seems to lie in the fact that the modification in 
question niiist bo an act of selt-rcfonn, if it is to be carried 
out safely willi advantage to all parties. But that ibis soil- 
reform must he juil in practice by so many vaiious races of 
princes, and in tho teeth of the coercive force of the historical 
traditions and usages of three centuries, constitutes, to my 
mind, the chief diffierdty; and in it, more particularly, those 
doubts aro founded which 1 \entnre to entertain with refer¬ 
ence to the talent of my honourod pujjil as a reformer'. 

‘ None are so ignorant as our Princes of what is going on 
in (Jrerinany, and hence they are deficient in just insight into 
their own true iuterosts. This ignorance makes them cling 
Irlindly to their class prejudices and hereditary relations, and 
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see in -wlnit is demanded from them in the real interests of 
the country only lawless desires on the part of the people, 
and mischief and danger to themselves. And yet I undei~ 
take to demonstrate to every Prince who, hoing of fair 
intelligence, is also alive to the duties iiicumheut upon him 
as ii sovereign, that this dosiralde measure of self-reform 
jnight he carried into efleet luider conditions which mxist 
redound to the Avelfare of all, and consequently to the advan¬ 
tage of both g'overnors and governed. I also venture to 
predict that tho Princes will not gain the end they have in 
\ iew hy a mere obstinate refusal to listen to tlie wants of 
llie age. The regeneration of Germany may be vdanled by 
the will of individuals, but it canuot be pi'euonted. If it is 
not brought about peacefully and spoutauoonsly from above, 
through a process of self-reform, it will he elfecled amid 
general confusion from l)olow upwards, throngli tlie pressure 
of urgent wants, and of tho impulse given hy those wants to 
pirhlic opinion. This latter coni ingency, however, implies 
a state of fermentation in the middle and lower classes. Put 
this is what no true friend to his country or mankind can 
contemplate without alarm; for a general popular fermen¬ 
tation is in all oases a revolutionary process, of which this 
alone is certain, that for a time it must occasion nameless 
misery, wliile no one can tell whetlier it may not result in 
brutalizing the people rathor tlian in civilising tliem. 

‘ Of those views your Royal Highness will find a closer 
demonstration in the following additional observations. 

‘ When I began, five-aud-forty years ago, to devote myself 
to tl\e acquisition of scientific knowledge, the study of 
German history had little or no interest for tire majority 
of young men like myself. It had become tlie fashion to 
neglect, nay, to despise it as idle {leer')\ and any one who 
went deeply into the subject did so with some personal 
object, and was, in fiict, the exception to the rule. The 
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deep siguificanco of this sign of that time was noted by few, 
and the consequence was tliat antiquated notions about the 
general shite and policy of the country were a 2 )t to be adopted 
as settled trutlis; although they had been divested by the 
altered circiunstances of the age of any core of truth they 
might once ha^’c had, and so transformed into mere irrejudice 
and delusion. Chief among such opinions were the axirnns j 
that German cultme was mainly due to the Fatherland being 
split up under separate riders, and that the sovereign rights 
of the German territorial Princes were private property, 
transmissible, and to be dealt with like any other property. 
That such opinions shoidd be formed in Germany, that for 
centuries they swayed the peojilo as incontrovertible truths, 
nay, that they should have become the very foundation and 
corner-stones of our political life, is easily to be explained. 
Tlio countless goverumonts begot countless bureaucracies 
who absorbed within themselves all that in other countries 
constitutes that independent middle dass, in which we uni¬ 
formly find, by the nature of things, a higher intelligence 
and soimder information than in any other. That the 
German bureaucracies had no interest in rectifying the 
opinions in question, that, on the contrary, it was for their 
advantage to pr 02 jagate and confirm them, and oven to 2 iush 
tJiem to an extremity, is self-evident. 

‘ But out-and-out stagnation on this earth is only apparent; 
and therefore, even amongst us time could not fail to bring 
progress and change. When the J’rench Eevolution had 
annihilated the old state of things in France, it at the 
same time paved the way for the dovmfall of what was 
antiquated in tho adjoining countries. The wars with 
France had made Germany its vassal, and reduced the 
numher of German governments from 300 to 30. ISTapo- 
loon’s insane arrogance, and Uie shame and despair of those 
whom he had trodden under foot, ultimately brought about 
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a peace, and with it tlie ppiritunl and material transfoi ma- 
lion of Germany. Animated as they were hy one conviction, 
the German populations had, hy united streiigih and pnrpo'e, 
contributed to the accomplibhmeiit of a great hisi orical acl ; 
and their conscionsueis of this fact had become the germ of a 
new national life. The peojde had come to know that hitherto 
they had had no Fatherland, and from that hour they 
cherished the resolve to have one.- To tl)ia end their obser¬ 
vation, their desire, their activity, were directed. At tlie 
same time, German ability aud industry turned the peace to 
accoimt in its own way, and created tho jrrimary elements of 
a middle class; aud this is growing daily, and is continually 
opening out and onwards its own peculiar path, 

‘ It is not merely men of cultm-e and brains, but all who are 
animated by a warm feeling for the Fathcrhuid, who now cul¬ 
tivate that field of German history which had so long lain 
waste. And what were they likely, what were they sure to 
find there ? A ghastly popular decay, spiritual and material, 
which had been going on for more than two centuries; and 
this rmmistakably due simply to the sirlittiiig up of the 
cormtry imder so many territorial govenimout s. They read, in 
characters not to be mistaken, how out of thi,s severance liad 
grown the extreme weakness of the cormtry as a whole, and 
with it a prevailing servility of spirit; while these, again, 
had engendered a slavish subjection to foreigir rule: the 
whole resulting in well-deserved and ignominious wi'otchecl- 
ness. They also read how the territorial sovereignty of our 
Princes, which had grown to be quite unlimited, had its 
origin, not in loyal adherence to, but in positive infractions 
of the original constitutions; and the conviction inevitably 
followed that the rights of sovereignty which are nowadays 
claimed and exercised by our rulers, when seen in the light 
of history and of law, have no higher sanction than use and 
wont following on what at first was arbiti-ary usurpation. 
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‘ Do not wonder, therefore, my dear Prince, if knowlerlge 
of this kind, wrosteil from exjjeriouee and hi'^tory, inis 
wrought a mighty oliange in the views and opinions, the 
mind and feelings of our people, and produced a general 
distrust in, and dissatisfaction with, what is, or is likely to 
he, regarded in the Fatherland as a dynaslic disposition or 
tendeney. It is not to he denied that puhlic opinion among 
the middle classes in Grormany is now anti-dynastic, and it is 
the existence of this ojiinion which creates tlie wants, and 
Biiggebts the warning, which I have made hold to express. 
For, in my opinion, no plans of regeneration, however well- 
meant, can lead to good, unless they ho sulistantiiilly in 
harmony with the spirit and tendency of the age. Without 
this your clo^ eresL plans would not only he as chaff, hut they 
would place yourself in a most uudesirahle personal conflict 
with imhlio opinion, which might he fraught with mischief 
to you everywhere, and nowhere, jjei’haps, more Ihiin in 
England.’ 

The heart of the good Baron must have been touched hy 
tlie sjurit in which the reply to this loiter showeil that the 
observations pertoual to the Prince himself had heeu taken:— 

‘I have duly received your two letters of the loth and 
20th October, and I Ihunk you for them with all my heart. 
As to the former and tire vicw.s expressed in it on the subject 
of 7ny Gorman project, I quite imderstand that myaunounce- 
mont of a plan of regcnoi'iition has alarmed j’’ou, and I must 
acknowledge tho weight of the reasons which you adduce as 
to my qualifications for calling such a plan into existence, 
only I think you have been misled by the expression “ Ee- 
generation Plan.” 

‘ The papers sent to tlie King consisted of a letter of mine 
to Bunson, in which I sent my paper to him to look througii 
as a German and a faithfid servant of Ids Sovereign,—a 
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letter from Charles to me, depicting to mo the extremely 
precarious state in which lie finds (fermany at the present 
juncture—a long IMemorandum of Charles’s, in which he looks 
at the position of affairs altogether from the popular as 
opposed to the dynastic point of view, predicts tlie downfall 
of dynasticism, and indicates the steps in advance which arc 
desired by Liberal institutions in Germany, and tlio danger 
should Prussia not go frankly forward with its reforms. On 
these follows my Mouiomnduin, in which I recognise the 
truth of what Charles says, but confine myself strictly to the 
practical cpiestion, “How is the Diet, which at present is a 
mere sham, to bo raised into something true and efficient ? ” 
This suggests its being quickened into life by means of a 
Prussia emancipated from the cleadcning iutiuonco of 
Austria. RIy aim was, in the fii-st jilace, fo bring iudircctly 
under the notice of the King of Prussia a plain unvarnishotl 
picture of the state of Germany by a German Prinoo, who 
has taken a personal part in German politics, aud is in a 
position to understand them, aud then, by suggesting a 
practical solution, to elicit propositions for dealing with the 
question in a practical way. 

‘ In accordance with this view I sent your objections to 
Bunsen immediately I received them, and begged him to 
keep back his courier until I should ha\ 0 an o])portunity of 
discussing the subject with you here; but it was too late; the 
courier had started that morning. I enclose copy of Bun¬ 
sen’s letter. 

‘Windsop Ciistlo, 29 tli Octotor, 18 J- 7 .* 
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If tho stale of affairs in the early part of 1847 was gloomy, 
still more gloomy was tlie aspect which tliey presouted as 
the year advanced. So great had hecomo the monetary 
confusion, owing to a concurrence of circumstances, each 
.serious in themselves, hut most disastrous in their comhina- 
tion, that the trade and cnterpiiso of the coiintiy was for a 
time paralysed. Each day brought tidings of gigantic 
failures. lu Lancashire alone, between July aud October, 
tliose wore stated by Lord Stanley to have amounted to close 
on 1(),000,000/.' Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, and the 
other great towns, had tho same tale to tell. The wild 
speculation in railway slmres of the preceding years had 
absorbed much of tlie capital which, in other circiunstanoes, 
would liavo been available for tlie general industry of the 
country. Great bodies of sbareliolders had no alternative bnt 
to sell out; aud yet to do so, except at a ruinous loss, had 
hecomo impossihle. The immense fall in tho prico of corn, 
consequent on the tiuo harvest, brought ruin upon many of 
tlie largest houses. Consols fell from 93 to 79^, and every 
species of property sufifered a corresponding decline. Several 
considerable banks stopped payment. The pressure on all 
sides had become intolerable, and tlie panio reached a 
crisis when it was found that, on the 2lBt October, the 
reserve in the Bank of England had sunk to 1,600,026/., a 
sum not equal to the amount of balances belonging to other 

' Piirlinmontaiy Pobate, Sad Poesmbpr, 1817 . Hansard, rob xcr. 408 . 
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banks, wliich were then held by it on dopohit. Credit was 
suspended, and the whole trade of tlie couutiy seemed upon 
the verge of being biougbt (o a ‘■taudhtill. 

In this emergency, yielding to the ])ressure biought upon 
them by the great Jiondon hauking hoiisC'i, the Govorument, 
on the 25th October, on the ground ‘ that the time had 
arrived when they ought (o attempt, by pome cxtraordinaiy 
and temporary measure, to restore coniidence to the mercan¬ 
tile and manufhcluring’ commmiity,’ authorised the Lank 
to issue notes bejoud the limits prescribed by the JSaiik 
Chiirtei Act of 1844. In enlarging their di'-counls, bowcM-r, 
the J’aiik were to cdiaige per cent, interest. The measure 
Jiacl the dchireJ effect. Coniidence was restm-ed; gold hogau 
to pour in; inercliauts no longer found ditlicLdty in gottiiig 
their jraper di-eountod. Fo completely successful was the 
step somewhat tardily (akcu by the (Joveriimeut, that the 
J^aiik of England had no occasion to act upon their rccotu- 
maiulation; and, by tlie end of .Tunnary 1848, the rate of 
interest had fallen from 8 to 4 per cent. 

In some parts of Ireland crime had iiicieascd to an 
appalling extent. Bitterly were the Govcruinout now eoiii- 
pelled to expiate tlieir \ote on the Coercion Bill, by wliiclt 
the Peel Ministry had been overtlirorvn. Witliout the power 
wLicli Urey had themselses helped to withhold, tliey found 
themselves unable to grapple with the outrages upon life 
and property, which had made the state of tho country in 
many places worse, to use the language of Lord rStanlry 
{Speech on Ihe Address, 2S)th November), ‘ tlum that of civil 
war. One by one the host members of society fall victim.-, of 
assassination; and it is now an admitted fact, that it is 
safer in that island to violate than to obey the law.’ Ade¬ 
quate powers to cope with this state of tilings corddno longer 
he delayed. 

The new Piu'liament mot on 23rd November; and on the 
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2Dt]i Sir Creorge Grey, the Homo Secretaiy, iniio''liiccd a 
Coercion Bill, with a slatement wliicli loft no doiihl, as to 
tlio iiecesf>ity for fiome stern moans of repression. A'-sassina- 
tion (“ assassination in the open day, enconragorl by the cntiio 
impunity with which it was perpetrated’), incendiarism, 
robberies of arms, were the crimes to be struck at. In the 
month of Ociobor the total number of these liad boon 19d. 
139 liad occurred in the countie.s of Clare, Limerick, and Tip- 
jjerary; but King’s Comity, Eoscommon, and Fermanagh, 
shared in the opprobrium. It was impossible to resist the 
effect pjocluccd by the catalogue of ciirnes by which Sir 
George Grey enforced his argument. Tliere were nof, of 
course, wanting members to denounce coercion in every 
shape, and to remind the Ministiy that, if they were right in 
tlio policy which they now urged upon tire House, they owed 
some reparation to Sir Eobert Peel. But again did thiit 
true statesman come to their rescue. For him tlie day of 
party conflict or party triumph hud gone by; and he carried 
tlie warm sympathy of tlie Hou.se witli him when he declared 
that ‘ now the best reparation that could be made to the 
la.sl, was to assist the present Govoinmont iu passing' into a 
law the measure they had brought fonvard.’ By the 10th 
of December the Bill iiassod through tho House of Commons, 
supported by overwhelming majorities at every stage; and 
it was carried through tlio House of Lords without a divi¬ 
sion. 

Ou tlie 20tb of December Parliament was adjourned to tho 
3rd of February, 1848. In the meantime events had been 
moving rapidly on the Continent. 

In Switzerland tho dispute between the seven Catholic 
cantons of the Sonderhimd and tho other fifteen cantons had 
resulted in an appeal to arms. Fribourg had capitulated to 
the forces of the Diet under General Dufour, upon the 13th 
November. On the 22ad his army appeared before Lucerne, 
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the capital of the Sonderhimd, and, after a gallant hut futile 
resistance, the forces of the Sonderhund were dispersed, and 
the city am-rendered at discretion. The remaining cantons 
of the Separatist League soon afterwards sent in tlicir auh- 
misaion. By this time the Cabinets of England, France, 
Ttussia, Austria, and Prnssiji, had agreed to tender their 
joint offices as mediators to prevent the effusion of blood. 
But the movements of di 2 >lomatista, each jealous of the other, 
had been too tardy. Lucerne had been taken, and tlie con¬ 
test was at air end on the 24th of November, two days before 
the adhesion of Lord Palmerston was given to the collective 
note of the Continental Powers. When, therefore, this note 
was presented to the Diet on the 4th December, one of the 
parties to the dispute had been crushed, and the offer of 
mediation was declined. The great end had, however, been 
gained of a settlement of the internal divisions of tlio can¬ 
tons without the armed intervention of Austria, wliich would 
in all likelihood have precipitated a European war. 

In Italy, Austria had by this time fidl occupation for tlie 
thoughts of her statesmen. The liberal inovenicnt there, 
commencing in local reforms, was rapidly assuming a ch.a- 
racter of menace to the very existence of Austria in Italy. 
The control of the movement was steadily passing out of the 
hands of the Pope, and the other princes of the country, 
who had followed his example in liberalising their institu¬ 
tions. The mission of Lord Miuto, the great object of which 
had been to assist in securing ‘ the independence of each 
state within the proper limits, and the perfect liberty of 
each sovereign to undertake any reform he pleased,’ had a 
much wider construction put upon it by the heated imagi¬ 
nations of a people new to Uherty. Wherever he went he 
was regarded as an emissary sent by the British Goveniment 
to proclaim its sympathy with the movement for a united 
and independent Italy. Every opportunity vras taken to 
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foment this idea by the revolutionists of all countries, with 
whom the Italian peninsula was swarming; and, by inflaming 
at the same time the animosity against the Austrians to the 
uttermost, to force on an open conflict with that power. 

In Franco the political aimosphere was charged witli 
electricity. The murder of the Duchess of Praslin by her 
husband had given fresh point to tho denunciations of vice 
in high places, which in periods of popular discontent are 
never wanting. Great suffering existed among the working 
classes, and socialist doctrines had become widely spread. 
Disaffection towards the Government pervaded neiirly every 
chiss. In the law courts frequent revelations had been made 
of gross corniption in men liigh in oiKce and in rank, of 
contracts procured by bribery, connivance at spoliation of the 
public stores, the shameless sale of honours. The public 
finances were in disorder; tho annual deficit, witli which tho 
country had been too long familiar, was greater than ever. 
The Government majority at the recent elections was be¬ 
lieved to have been secured by an expenditure unusually 
profligate. Tlie Government, and not tho nation, it was 
cvevyrvhcre said, were represented in the Cliambers; ® and tlie 
whole forces, both of tho Opposition and of tho revolutionary 
party, were combined to raise throughout the country a cry 
for refoim. Alienated from England, the Govoniment liatl 
been casting aboui^ without success, to secure alliances else¬ 
where. In Spain, in Portugal, their policy had been a 
failure; in Italy they were distrusted by tho party of pro¬ 
gress, at tho same time that they were regarded with jealousy, 
not merely by Austria, but also by tho Papal Government. 

With so m\ich on tho poliiical chart to bewilder and 
alarm, who might imdertake to cast the horoscope of Europe ? 
The Prince longed to have near him the experience and 

“ A bignificant placard appeurod tlii'a suiumor on tho -walls in Pdiis. ‘A 
Tusttnyer, dciue Cltambrea ct me Cour,' 
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sagacity -wliicli had often stood him in sucli good stead ; and 
on the 30th ofSeplemhor he wrote to Bai'on Stockmar, urging 
him again to take up his stay at the English Court, ‘ So 
far,’ he says, ‘ are i/oit personally concerned in what concems 
us, that I will hcgin with myself, and tell you how much I 
long to have you liore, and to go up with you into the 
political observatory, which at this moment otfors to view the 
most important and noteworthy phonoinona in the heaven 
of the political world—rightly to note and construe which, 
is of the greatest moment for me.’ 

In another letter to the Baron, about tlie same time, the 
Prince expresses tlie apprehensions as to the stale of affairs 
ill Prance whicli were general in men’s minds towards the 
close of 184Y ;— 

‘ In foreigTi politics the state of France is tlio most critical. 
The proceedings in the law Comis have laid bare a state of 
internal corruption that is frightful, and the effect of these 
revelations on the mass of the pooplo will bo immense. 
Comimmism is in the ascendant, and a Parliamentary reform 
will probably be carried tlumigh boforo long; if it be possible 
for the French to do anything without tumult and insiuToc- 
tion, , . . Happy he who at the close of his days can say to 
himself, tliat the divino laws of Morality and Ecason were the 
guiding principles of his actions I However scanty the fruits 
they may have home, those fruits cannot be other than good.’ 

At Osborne, where tho Court resided during the short 
autumn Session of Parliament, the Prince found a pleasant 
distraction from the many topics of a disquieting kind, by 
which his thoughts wore now so closely occupied, The work 
of laying out the grounds was resumed under his personal 
superintendence; and, with the artist’s imaginative skill, he 
■was making those changes in the terraces and slopes, and 
planting that rich variety of well-selected trees, which in 
future years were to present a picture of rare beauty to the 
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eye. The approach of Chrietmaa brought back the Court to 
Windsor. In tlie mention of that to him always sacred time, 
the Prince’s wonted cheerfulness breaks out in his letters. 
Welcome, indeed, was a seasou which brought so many 
tokens of affection from those whom he held in deepest re¬ 
gard,—so much gratefidness of heart for the happiness which 
burioiinded him in his home. With his children strong and 
full of glee around him, his thoughts glauco back to his 
own boyhood, which he sees reflected in their happy faces and 
their merry quips. Thus he writes to the Dowager Duchess 
of Coburg:— 

‘ Tliese pleasant festivities always bring me doubly into 
contact in spirit with yom: loved ones in tlie Home-land, 
wliere you were ever so dear to me. I must now seek in tlie 
children a reflei: of what Ernest and I were in the old time, 
of what we felt and had experience of (clarhten ); and their 
delight in the Christmas-trees is not less than ours used to 
be. You really should, some day, take courage to tnist 
yourself to the unstable element of tlie sea, were it only to 
have a peep at our little folks. When we are in the Isle 
of Wight, where we are not surrounded by a Com’t and its 
formalities, our life is so quiet and simple, that it would 
not fatigue you. 

‘Windsor Oastlo, 28 l.h Bscemboi, 1847 .' 

The state of affairs in Germany, which rendered Baron 
Stookmar’s presence there of importance, as well as his feeble 
health, prevented him from complying with the Prince’s 
wish that he should spend this winter in England. Frequent 
communications passed between them. Owing probably to 
their very confidential character, several of the Prince’s 
letters appear to have been destroyed. Among thorn are 
those to which the two following letters by Baron Stockmar 
are in answer. These arc, however, so admirable in them- 
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selves, and refleoi so miich light on the Prince’s character, 
tliat the absence of the letters which gave occasion to tliem 
is the less to he regretted. The first, which is without 
date, appears to have been written about the middle of 
December:— 

‘Your Royal Highness’s gracious despatch of the 15th inst. 
has just reached me. It seems to me composed in that kind 
of serious mood, into which we are naturally led by the con¬ 
templation and experience of the imperfection of men and 
things. And yet it is only by grappling with or undergoing 
actual experiences of a grave kind that the powers of the 
soul are developed and strengthened. For it is through them 
we learn the art of bearing what is, in the course of nature, 
inevitable, with calm submission : an art hard to learn, but, 
at the same time, the most usefid of all human arts, because. 
Reason being- its guiding principle, our life, as resulting from 
it, is consequently in accordance with Reason. Practise 
yourself, then, my beloved Prince, sine aut studio, in 
the contemplation of human wealenesses, in the art of bearing 
them with hiunane gentleness, without allowing them to 
exert an injurious influence upon yom- own ways of thinking 
and acting. 

‘ Very, very justly have you felt and said to me, that even 
although you were, contrai-y to your own judgment and con¬ 
viction, to adopt the views of others for youi- practical 
guidance, such is the force of the laws by which absolute 
truth is directed, that you could not do so without mischief 
both to the special matter dealt with, and to your own nature. 
And so, in fact, it would be; a surrender of your own convic¬ 
tions to the dictation of others would do good to no one, but 
rather operate as a new element injurious to the business in 
hand, to others, and to yom-solf. 

‘ I was interrupted, and in the interval I have become still 
more fully alive to the sirmificance of the contents of the 
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letter which your Eoyal Highne% has received from B. All 
that can lie said as to a third per.'.on inevitably seeing things 
in a different light, has been said, as I have often remarked 
to you, in Lafontaine’s Ifuurlie ihi Goche.^ It is not merely 
that La Mouche, or the vain self-conceited man, has, as he 
represents, done, and is alone able to ‘ do everjdhing himself,’ 
but, for this very reason, other people are incapable, and what 
they have done has been done wrong. Do not allow your¬ 
self to be shaken from your convictions, but remain constant 
to yoiu'self, and then everything that depends on you will 
go well, or at least will bo carried through rvith honour.’ 

In tlie following letter, writlen a few days later, Baron 
Stockmar recurs to the same subject:— 

‘ Weary as I am in body, and indeed in mind, Inrae too in 
my hand, I have boon so pleasantly excited by the receipt of 
your Royal Highness’s letter, that I grapple resolutely with 
what is always an uphill task to me, that of writing. In the 
front rank lot me put the urgent entreaty of an old and tried 
friend : “ Do not be shaken from yoiur convictions!” As God 
is my help, you are on the right path 1 Keep on it evermore, 
and advance upon it with no misgiving or doubi, hut with 
courage and asaurwiuie, to the end of your days. On, this 
path shall my prayer go with you, so long as I liave power 
to pray; and I will pray in the spirit of your own noble 
words, that He may lend you strength to abide truly and 
conscientiously i/n the aemce of truth and reason even unto 
death.^ And so truly as this world is guided by an eternal 
and moral law, so tmly will you hold your place with 

’ Soo the table of Xe Cache et la Mouche, die 9 th of the 7 tli book of Lafon- 
taine’s Fables, whioli has given rise to Uie proverbial expression used in the 
text. 

'* The allusion here is to the following pnssngo in a letter from the Prince of 
12th December, 1847 , where, in voforonco to his hiiving been misnnJerstnod by 
a relation, he says: 'I must console myself by the couscionaneeB which has 
always austained you under similar circumstancee, that from my heart 1 mean 

ir u 2 
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honour i/ll the sight of men, awl in yimo'self uphold the 
highest, the noblest of all mortal 'jpossessions, the consci¬ 
ousness of having recognised betimes, awl conscientiouslg 
fulfilled, your duty ioivards your Creator and His 
creatures. 

‘ Thai I'lei'ween my good Prince and myaelf there is a great 
'similarity in our modes hoth of thought and feeling seems to 
me to he sliown by what yon tell me of the impressions 

produced on yoi i by what has taken place in B-, L-, 

W-j and Coburg. And oth&riviae it caii/not he 1 Ho wlio 

resolves to act in accordance with reason and truth, however 
pime his intentions, may be sm-e he will be misunderstood and 
maligned. Nevertheless a man, conscious of tlie purity of 
his purpose, should lose neither confidence in his omi worth, 
nor in what springs naturally from it. The stirpidity and 
ingratitude of those to whom your Eoyal Highness has given 
proofs of a true and friendly disposition, cannot convert wliat 
that disposition has made you do into something opposite, and 
they will continue to operate as services of true friendship, 
long after the mists have been dispersed in which stupidity 
and ingratitude have endeavomed to olisciu’e them. Hold 
fast, then, despite aU bitter experiences, by the motto wbicli 
I suggested to your Eoyal Plighness not many years ago, 
“ Great thoughts and a pure heart I ” 

‘ Of the state of things in England, which to me at a 
distance wear a very impleasant aspect, I woidd fain learn 
more and in a more authentic shape, than is possible for me 
here. In ecclesiastical matters fanaticism and liypocrisy 
have reached a pitch which make reaction and conflict in¬ 
evitable. I fear this conflict will be both obstinate and 
protracted. Its beginning seems to me close at hand, but 

■well to them all—that I have novor done them anght hut good, and take my 
stand on tnUh and reason, tho wurahip of wliicli bccomea daily more and more 
a matter of cousoience ■with mo. 
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how and when it will leiminatc I will not venture to predict. 
People and Parliament will take part in the warfare which 
iiaa hitherto heou carried on between the hierarchy and 
religious parties. Probably in course of time the masses 
will he brought by agitation to bear upon this question, as 
through Cobdeii’s influence they have done upon that of the 
(’orn Laws. Then, and not till then, will Pailiameut take 
courage ou,i of faiu', that is, the timorous hypocrites will be 
afraid of continuing to uphold orthodox folly against the 
rights of Iteason and Conscience. 

■ 28 tli JJfeomtcr, 1817 .' 

The coiicludiiig paragraph of this letter, the prophetic 
sagacity of which we are now in a position to appreciate, bar 
reference to the warm theological discussionh then raging, 
which had their origin in the nomination of Dr. Lee and 
Dr. Hampden to the resi>co(ive sees of Manchester and Here¬ 
ford. To both appointments vehement opposition was made. 
Exception was taken to Dr. Lee on the ground of alleged 
personal misconduct—a charge which rested on the slanderous 
a'''.ertiou of a llirmingham surgeon, who was subsequently 
tried lor the libel and convicted. Dr. Hampden, on the other 
hand, had made himself obnoxious to a section of the Clergy 
by the publication of opinions which they regarded a.s here¬ 
tical. On his appointment, eleven years before, by Lord 
Melbourne, to the office of Eegiiis Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, his hook had been eonsui'ed by a formal vote of the 
majority of the Convocation of the University there. ITis 
nomination to the Bishopric of Hereford was the signal for 
a storm of theological controversy. An urgent protest against 
the appointment was forwarded to Lord John Russell by a 
large body of the Clergy, with the Bishops of London ai.d 
Winchester at their head. It was met by an answer couelied 
in terms of ch'u’fletori'itic firmness;— 
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‘ I observe that yotir Lordships do not state any want of con- 
fidoncc on yonr part in the soundness of Dr. Hampden’s doetriuo, 
Yonr Lordships rofor me to a decree of the University of Oxford 
passed eleven years ago, and founded upon lectnres delivered 
fifteen years ago.’ After alluding to the facts, that Dr. Unnip- 
den had since the date of that decree acted as the Begins Profo.ssor 
of Divinity—that his certificates had been accepted in the case 
of candidates for ordination by the University and by many 
Bishops—that his sermons liad been spoken of with approbation 
by distinguidied prelates, and that the Ai’chbishop of Canterbury 
had intimated no disapproval of the proposed appointment, Lord 
John conolndes ;—‘ In these circumstances it appears to me that, 
should 1 withdraw my recommendation of Di‘. Hampden, which 
has been sanctioned by the Qnecn, I should virtually assent to a 
iloctrine, that a decree of the University of Oxford is a pcrpolual 
bar of exclusion against a clergyman of eminent and uTcproach. 
able life, and that, in fact, the sapremacy which is now by law 
vested in the Oi’own is to bo feransforrod to a majority of the 
mondiera of one of the Universities, nw ahouhl it he forgotten, that 
nimy of the mast j^'ornineut of that majorili/ have smee joined the 
communion of the Ohuroh of Rome.' 

Undaunted by this reply. Dr. Mcrewether, the Dean of 
Horoford, wrote, on the 22nd of December, to Lord John 
Bussell, that, if tlio appointment wore persevered with, he 
should brave the coiisequeueos o£ a prwmunire, which bylaw 
attaclied to liis resistance, and vote in the Cliapter ag'iiiust 
the election of Dr. Hampden to the Bishopric. ‘ I liave luid 
the honom- to receive your letter of the 22nd inst.,’ wa.s 
Lord John Bussell’s significant reply, ‘ in whicli you intimate 
your intention of violating the law. I have the honour to 
he,’ &c. The Dean persevered, but, being supported by only 
one other member of the Chapter, the election was completed, 
and he escaped the pains and penalties which he would 
otherwise have incurred. Fm'ther resistance was made by 
Dr. Hampden’s opponents, and it only ceased after an un¬ 
successful appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bencli. 
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A passage in a letter of the Clievalier Bunsen’s from 
Woburn Abbey, on the 3lsb of December, 1847, sbows the 
warintli of the interest then prevalent in what was known as 
the Hampden Controversy:— 

‘ Tostcrday was a day of satisGiction for the house of 'Bussell, 
the nows having airh'cd of Dr. Hampden’s election. Lord Jolm 
had been much vexed in the latter days by the unvoasonablenehs 
of the people he had to deal willi—^but yesterday at threo o’clock, 
when wo were collected in ox:])eciation and talking against time, 
ill came Little Johnny (now Viscount Ainherloy) escorted by his 
aunt-like sister, and stationed himself at the entrance of the 
library, distinctly proclaiming, like a herald, “ Dr. Hampden—a 
Bishop." We cheered him, and some ono asked him, whether he 
liked Dr. H.—“ I don’t mind,’’ was his answer, “ for 1 don’t know 
him! ’’ llis father came in afterwards, radiant with satisfaction. 
After dinner T suggested as a toast, “ The Cliaptcr of Hereford,” 
adding soWo wee to Lord John, “ and he who has managed them.’’ 
Milnos and Strafford gave “The Doan’’in opposition, and wo 
were just divided, liko the Chapter, two against fifteen.’— Bm- 
stiu’a Life, ii. 155, 

Eeturniug to our extracts from the Prince’s corresiDondence 
with Baron Stockmar,—on tho lOth January, 1848, the 
Baron writes:— 

‘ I have to thank yoiur Eoyal Highness for two letters. 
All good wishes for the new year I renew ivith a true and 
glowing heart. Your Eoyal Highness writes, “ the children 
have formed the most exceEont resolutions, and, I may say, 
we no leas.” In joyfid emotion, and with coniidonco that it 
will be beard, I add to tbem my “ Amen I ” There is great 
force in a man’s fi.rm wiU, and its true source is an earnest 
disposition. 

‘ The day before yesterday I finished a book, the perusal 
of which has given me real satisfaction and strength, as I 
fotmd in it most of my own views of life, which had long 
since been arrived at by myself (and by a wboEy differ- 
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ent road), confirmed Iby a man of acknowledged powers of 
thought and jndgment. It is called “ Letters of W. von 
Humboldt to a Female Friend,” Ho says, “ Frivolity, how¬ 
ever, undermines all morality, and suffers no deep thought, 
and no pure and deep feeling to germinate. It may, no 
douht, he combined with an amiable and gentle disposition, 
hut in such a soul so constituted nothing can emanate from 
principlei and self-conqucst and self-sacrifice are out of the 
question.” I should bo greatly pleased if your Royal High¬ 
ness would read this hook soon; and, as a furthor recom¬ 
mendation, being written specially for ladies, it is admirably 
fitted for the Queen’s reading. 

‘ We have for some days had very boisterous weather, with 
cutting east-^vinds. For two months I have scarcely left 
my room, and I still suffer from sore throat, which makes 
mo dread an attack of the very seriorts complaint which I 
have so often had in Coburg. 

‘ 10 th January, 1848.’ 

The Prince to Baron, Stockmar. 

‘ My uncle is right in his xegi-et that Radical tendenoios 
and modern reforms bring all things to one level {Alles 
nivelliren), destroy much national and local individuality, 
mould everything upon one last {allea uber einen Leist 
sohlagen\ and thereby prepare the way for French absorp¬ 
tion, against which a national character is the strongest safe¬ 
guard. But he forgets that epochs have a physiognomy, as 
well as countries and peoples, and that the transition from 
one epoch to another, though it may destroy what wo formerly 
regarded as individual and essenti.n.1, does not at the same 
time necessarily destroy nationality. It is so even with the 
matter of dieas. The alteration of the Cobmg peasant’s dress 
(the men’s, for example) will seem, as far as feelings go, to 
lie a decline of individuality, but what g-ave that costume 
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individuality was only the fact, that it dates from the last 
century : then, however, it was, nnwersaly and simply a copy 
of the dress of the upper classes, and this dress of tlie 
Tipper classes is what the pciisantry ol the present day are 
bent on assuming at once. 

‘ Combe has written another excellent pamphlet on Educa¬ 
tion, proceeding from the stand-point, “Does God goimn 
the world ? If He does, does He govern it according to fixed 
laws? If so, are these laws discernible by man? If they 
are, is it not the duty of man to abstract them, and make 
them the rule of his conduct ? If so, is not this the real 
mission of science and education ? ” This, too, people say, is 
“ infidel ” to the last degree, because he reasserts that dogmas 
are of no use in forwarding', nay, that they actually stand iu 
the way and retard the attainment of God’s pm-posc, to let 
man grow Tip in haimony -with His will aud with Natiuc. 

‘Tlie Hampden controvei-sy is not yet at an end. One 
article upon it cites a passage from Dr. Johnson, which will 
delight you, if you do not already know it: “A dogmatist is 
not far from a bigot, and rims great danger to become a 
bloody persecutor.” How very true I 
‘■Windsor CiibUo, Slet J'sunury, 1848 .’ 

Baron Stoclcmar to the Prince. 

‘Your Eoyal Highness, in your political argument, uses 
the phrase “ Conservative ” several times. Conserv.ativo, iu a 
strict sense, is Natme and Natiu'c only, which ntakUains, 
umnt&trujptedly and in continvous action, apoiiion of the 
old, rejects a portion of what has ymm too old, and in 
Us stead creates mhd establishes a pmiion that is new. 
If our statesmen would iu their own department imitate this 
process of Nature as closely as possible, then I woTild not 
dispute their right to call themselves Conservative. These 
eontlemcn mTTst, ho'wever, at the same time not overlook the 
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fact, that to the art of preserving a productive faculty is 
essential, -wanting which there can he hut the semblance of 
preservation. As, liowevei’, the so-ealled (Jonservativo policy 
of our day has either no productive faculty at all, or, if it 
has, practises and applies it either not at all, or only to the 
very smallest extent, I am inclined to feci very great distrust 
hotli of the phrase and its professors. 

‘ The standing-point taken by Combo in his pamphlet 
seems to mo the only right one. To subvert the power of 
dogma, as it now exists in England, and to adapt it to the 
wants and spirit of the age, mil require groat comage and 
perse\ erance, combined -with great gifts. And yet England 
will have to take her s])are, along with the rest of Europe, 
in resolving this problem of the age. 

‘ Be so kind as to finuish me with some autlientic intelli¬ 
gence as to the present state of afliiirs in 8ioily and Naples. 
One must o-wn the way things have been going of late in the 
world threatens to make old Metternieh’s last days anxious 
and impleasant. It is a lesson, that the Jiappiest of men, 
for such Metteruich has hitherto been in a singular degree, 
should hold himself ready to be put to tlie test of reverses, 
so long as the final limit of his days has not been reached. 

■ 7tli Tebrufti'y, 1848.’ 

'VS’'ell, indeed, might Baron Stockmar apply to Prince 
Motternich the adage, ‘ Call no man happy till his death! ’ 
The downfall had commenced of the fabric of Austrian 
doEoination, which his life had been devoted to uphold. 
Throughout the whole north of Italy the cry for inde]iendence 
had been raised; and now from the Groverumeut of Sicily 
and Naples—the most despotic in Europe—was to come an 
impulse that was destined to quicken the flame of liberal 
aspirations into a fiercer heat. 

Soared hy the spirit of innovation which pervaded tlie 
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iiorUiern part of the Italian peninsula, the King of the Two 
Sicilies had set liis face against the loud demand for reforms, 
which the tidings of what had taken place in the north had 
awakenocl throughout his dominions. On the 12th of January, 
1848, political disturbances broke out in Palermo. The Jloyal 
troops within the town made scarcely a show of resist¬ 
ance, and an expedition of 6,000 men was sent from Naples 
to reinforce the local garrison. Meanwhile, the island broke 
into open revolt, and the cry became general for ‘The 
Ooustitution of 1812,’ which bad been given to the Sicilians 
by Lord William lleutinck, and for the immediate convoca¬ 
tion of the Sicilian Parliament at Palermo. 

Wlicn the tidings rcachcil the King of the failure of his 
expedition, ho despatched to the Wand certain decrees of a 
liberal oliaracter, one of them appointing Count d’Aquila, 
his brother, Lieutonaut-G-eueral of Sicily, with a special 
Administrative Council. But these concessions came too 
late. The Ooustitution of 1812 and a Parliament in Palermo 
woidd alone satisfy Ids Sicilian subjects. By this time 
tlie King had become seriously alarmed, the more so tliat 
in Naples the popular feeling in favour of the insurgents 
had been unmistakably sliown. Ilis Ministry was dismissed, 
and a new Ministry appointed, composed of men well known 
for their liberal opiidons. Tliis was followed by a decree on 
the 28th of January, by which ho promised to grant a Con¬ 
stitution to his subjects. Ou the 1st of February this Con¬ 
stitution was made public, and a general amnesty declared for 
political offenders. 

Naples was in transports. Bui the Sicilians were not so 
easily appeased. Tho new Constitution by no means came 
up to the standard of that of 1812, and they determined to 
continue, the struggle. The services of Lord Minto, as a 
mediator between their Sovereign and themselves, were sub¬ 
sequently called into play, hut mthout effect. 
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The tidings of tlio concessions made bytlie King of Naples 
•wei-o received with enthusiasm by the central and nortliern 
States of Italy, and gave fresh force to llie demands for 
liberal institutions, hh-esh measures of administrative re¬ 
form were adopted by the Pope; while Tuscany and Sardinia 
followed the example of the King of the Two Sicilies by 
forthwith granting new and very liberal Constitutions. 

Such was the position of affairs in Italy wlien tho Prince 
returned the following answers (0 Baron Stockmiir’s inquijy:— 

‘ Political matters are m a strange state. The perverse 
obstinacy (Halaatarrigl-eit) of the King of Naples has brought 
on a crisis which will drive all Ms'colleagues in Italy to go 
much farther with tlieir rolorins than a short time ago 
would have been necessary, or may now perhaps be expe¬ 
dient. Ah, if other monnrehs would take a lesson by this ! 
But they think enough has been done, when they have 
ascribed insun'ectiou to “ English agency.” 

‘ Hiii'kiiigli on r.il.u'o, 13ih Fotraary, 1848.’ 

‘. . . Now to your question about Italy. Italy,likeovory 
other part of Eui'ope, is bent onprotireaa {willvonvtiria), on 
being polUioully active and national. I’he Pope is the 
coimlerpart of the King of Prussia, great impulsiveness, hall- 
digested political ideas, little acuteness of iutollect, with a 
great deal of cultivated intelligence {Oeiat), and accessibility 
to outward influences. Tho rock on which both split is the 
belief tbat they can set their subjects in motion, and keep 
the direction and spread of the movement entirely in their 
o-wn hands, nay, that they alone possess the right to control 
the movement, because it emanates from them. Lord 
Minto is charged with the task of confirming tho Pope and 
the other Italian Princes in the resolution themaelvee to 
undertake the most necessary reforms, and not to be afraid 
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of their subjects, to preach to the people confidence in the 
government and the intentions of tlieir riders, and to assiu-e 
both of the moral protection of England against foreign 
disturbance in the necessary but ticklish process of regene¬ 
ration. 

‘ This had been completely successful in getting over the 
awkward affair of Ferrara ; * but the hostile demeanoiu’ of tlie 
King of Naples has led to an outbrealc in Sicily, and after¬ 
wards in Naples, and now the stream has hinst its bounds, 
and the torrent threatens to sweep away the other Italian 
governments. A new dam will have to be built much 
farther back to keep the masses in check, and, feeling this, 
people are already passing from liberal reforms dii-eet to 
Constitutions, and I believe the leap is now indispemahle, 
however detrimental it may be to au organic development. 

‘ I may not conceal from you the fact that Paris at this 
moment is causing us extreme anxiety.® Louis Philippe and 
G-uizot show great political boldness, but they have taken 
their stand entirely upon the old Bourbon terrain. The 
beginning of the change, and it may be the determining 
momentum, I still hold to have been (hleibt wieder) the 
Spanish maniage. 

‘Buckingham F.daco, 16 th Pebmarj, 1818 .’ 


‘ Tho nccupiition hy Austrian troniw, in Augnsi 1817 i nf the (own of Ferrara. 
By the Treaty of Vienna AustrinwiiB anthorieed to maintain a garrison in Fcrrai-a. 
This had alwtiys boon construed ns condiiod to tiio citadol. But when Austria, 
nhirmed by tho spread of lihornl opinions within tlie Papal Stales, ro.solved to 
put pressure upon Pio Bono, itoxtendetl ih militiiry occupation lo the town of 
Ferrara, and ovon threatened lo place au Austrian guard at tlie ontraneo of Ihs 
Lagato’s palaeo (hero. Besides protostiiig against tliis invasion of his terri- 
torios, tho Popo wrote to the King of Sardinia, as tho only other indopeudont 
Italian sovereign, to request that a Sardinian man-of-war should be sent to 
Ci viti Vocchia, as it was the purpose of His Holiness to toke refuge in Sardinia, 
if his torritoiy wore invaded,—a request to which a favonrahlo answer was forth¬ 
with roturnod. 

“ The quoslion of the Befoim Banquets had by this time passed into a most 
critical phase. 
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The apprehensions as to what ini;?ht be impending in 
Paris, expressed at the close of this letter, were soon to be 
fulfilled. By the 26tb of the montli the Orleans dynasty 
had been overthrown, a Eepublic had been proclaimed, and 
King Louis Philippe, his Queen, and family, were hurrying 
by different routes to England; broken in fortunes, and 
haunted by the terrible sights and soiuids of revolutionary 
fury. Simultaneously with these tidings, news had readied 
the Prince of the unexpected death of the Dowager Duchess 
of Gotha, to his affection for wliom frequent reference has 
already been made. ‘ Tt is impossible to have known her,’ 
says the Princess of Hohonlohe, in writing of her death 
to the Queen, ‘ and not to liave loved and venerated her; 
but I also know what she was to dearest Albert, and liow he 
will lament her loss.’ fio, too, his old friend at Coburg’s 
first thought, when he hears of her death, is of what the 
Prince will suffer:— 

‘Yesterday,’ he writes, ‘I had the pleasure of receiving 
letters from your Eoyal Highne.ss, and to-day the sad tidings 
have reached me of the death of dear good grandmama. I 
think I told you, soon after my last visit to Gotha, that I liad 
found her much altered both in mind and body. Although I 
was therefore prepared not to see the excellent lady again, 
still I have been most painfully and deeply moved by tlie 
fulfilment of my fears. She was, as it was fit she sliould be, 
a Princess: true, honourable, and of a benevolence that came 
from the heart. Honour and love to her memory I Peace 
to her ashes! From my very heart I bewail your loss. 

‘ Being more than usually upset by this melancholy piece 
of news, writing is peculiarly trying to me to-day. I will 
avail myself of the first hour I feel better to write to your 
Eoyal Highness about business. God take the Queen, your 
Eoyal Highness, and aU your children into his keeping I 
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With the warmest wishes for the welfare of your Eoyal 
Highness, both spiritual and bodily, I am, with loving 
attachmeut and truth, 

(Signed) ‘ Stookmah.’ 

‘ 21lh J'Vlini.iry, 18i8.’ 

‘ Think,’ says Her Majesty, in a letter on the 28th of 
February to the King of the Belgians, after speaking of the 
events in Paris, ‘ think, that in the midst of all this terrible 
anxiety, we received yesterday the news of the death of onr 
dearly beloved grandmother 1 My poor Albert is quite 
beaten down with all this, and is so pale and sad it breaks 
my heart.’ 

The Prince’s own words, in the following letter to the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg, complete the touching pic¬ 
ture :— 

‘ Alas I the news you scut were heavy news indeed. The 
dear, good graudmama I She was an angel upon earth; and 
to us ever so good and loving. That none of her grand¬ 
children shoidd have closed her eyes! Yet it was a boon 
to us that we were together Avhen the news came. 

‘ What dismal times are those! I cannot give full way 
to my own grief, harassed as we both ai-e with the terrible 
present. You also will be in deep distress. Augustus, 
Clementine, Nemours, and the Duchess of Montpensier, have 
come to us one by one like people shipwrecked; Victoiro, 
Alexander, the King, the Queen, are still tossing upon the 
waves, or have drifted to otlier shores: wo Icnow nothing of 
them. France is in flames ; Belgium is menaced. We have 
a Ministerial, money aud tax crisis: and Victoria is on the 
point of being confined. My heart is heavy. 

‘ Buckingham Palace, 28 th Fehruary, 1848 .’ 

’ The Prince’s brother the Duke of Coburg and his Duohesis were then on 
a vi'.it to the O.neen and Prince. 
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Two days before tlie Prince liad sent a despairiug request 
to Baron Stockmar to come over to aid liim with his counsel 
and support, unaware that, in a letter then on its way to 
him, his friend had written: ‘For the last six weeks I have 
been again moro than usually unwell. My chief malady is 
an increasing derangement of the liver, whicii will assuredly 
soon put a period to my days. I lose flesh and strength 
daily.’ If anything could have roused Baron Stockmar to 
make the journey, the following appeal would have had that 
effect:— 

‘ The posture of affairs is bad. European war is at our 
doors, France is aldaze in every quarter, Louis Pliilippe is 
wandering about in disguise, so is the Queen; Nemours and 
Clementine have found their way to Dover; of Augustus, 
Victoire, Alexander Wurtemborg, and the others, all we 
know is, lliat the Duchess of Montpensier is at Tr4port under 
another name ; Gidzot is a prisoner, the Eepublic declared, 
the army ordered to the frontier, tlio incoi’poration of 
Belgium and the Ehenish provinces proclaimed. Hero they 
refuse to pay the income tax, and attack the Ministry; 
Victoria will be confined in a fow days; our poor, good 
grandumma is taken from this world. I am not cast down, 
still I have need of friends and of counsel in these heavy 
times. Come, as you love Tne, as yon lovo Victoria, as you 
love %nalc Leopold, as you love your German Fatherland. 

‘ BuokingUam Palace, 27 tli February, 1848 .' 

In a few days the Prince was able to assure his friend that 
bis anxiety about the Queen was at an end :— 

‘ Dear Stockmar,—I have good news for you to-day. 
Victoria was safely delivered this morning, and, though it be 
a daughter, still my joy and giatitude are very great, as I 
was often fid! of misgiving, because of the many moral 
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shocks -which have ciwdcd upon Victoria of late. V. and 
tlie hahy are perfectly well. 

‘ I oiiiss you moi'6 than ever. 

‘ Buckinghiim Palace, IStli M.ireh, 1818 .’ 

The same day the Prince accompanies the announcement 
to the Dowager Duchess of Cohurg of the addition of another 
Princess (now the Princess Louise) to his homo circle with the 
words: ‘ Just now one is so completely surrounded by what 
is perplexing and painful, that tliis event brings quite a spot 
of light for us into the dark, gloomy time. Alas ! my des¬ 
patches home have now shrunk down to two—Ernest and 
yourself; yet, I thank Grod, that good granrlmama has not 
lived to witness these stormy times, wliich would have tom 
her heart in twain.’ 

Cast down, indeed, by all that was going on around him, 
the Prince was not. The events at home and abroad, which 
were crowded into the first few months of tliis year, wore 
of a kind to rouse the highest qualities of a nature so tnily 
heroic. The lime had come to put to the proof the results of 
the severe discipline under which he had trained himself 
since 1839. Not in vain had he made the forces, by which 
society, throughout Europe as well as at home, was agitated, 
the subject of his anxious study. When the storm broke, it 
found liim prepared. 

In rising to meet the difiSculties of the hour, the Prince 
found the best support in the cheerful courage of the Queen. 
‘ P’rom the first,’ as Her Majesty wrote to King Leopold on 
the 4th of April, ‘I heard all that passed; and my only 
thoughts and talk were politics. But I never was ealmer and 
quieter, or less nervous. Great events make me calm; it 
is only trifles that irritate my nerves. 
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Memorandum as to the Tiifluenee of tub Prince 

Consort upon Musical Taste in England. 

The Iqvo of music and tlio arts may ho said io have hcc'ii 
luTCclitavy in tlio Ocdmrff family. The Duko Emil Leopold 
Augusliis of S.ixo-Ootlia, the lifelong friend and patron of 
Carl Maria von Wi'lnT, was himself a poet and mn'>ical composer 
of very oonsiderablo accomplishiaont. Of this lio gavo prooi' hy 
hia ‘Kyllonion, a Year in Arcadia,’with mnsical accompani- 
monta hy liimsolF, and hy liia Ai’t-Homanoo, ‘ Pandonouc,’ hotli 
of which woro oompo.sod hy him at Bcinhardtshrann in IROJi. 
Tho lato Kng of the Belgians had alao a great Invo and know¬ 
ledge of music and sang well. Ho had been thoinnghly trained 
in tho host stylo of Ilalinn singing, and used his fine baritone 
voice with a skill far beyond that of ordinary amateurs. Prince 
Albert’s brother, tlie reigning Puke of Coburg, is known as a 
composer, and liis opera of ‘ Caailda ’ has been performed with 
success in iho principal theatres of Germany. 

It has boon already shown, that even while at Bonn Prince 
Albert was regarded hy his fellow-students as a inusicinn of no 
ordinary gifts and attainments. lie took great interest in tho 
study, and engaged actively in tho proceedings of tho Choral 
Union of Gotha. Thus we find him, on the 23rd of July, 183!>, 
sending from Dvosdon to Concort Master Spaoth, as part of Lis 
contribution to their library,theftill score and ports of Boethoven’s 
famous Frets tin' Tonlmist, and bogging to he informod of the pro¬ 
gress of tho Society’s rehearsals of Hiindel and Nannini (Eadij 
Ytars, p, 210). In Eloronce, as we have seen, Lis organ-playing 
commanded admii'otion ; and the letters of Lady Lyttelton, quoted 
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ill tlic text, bliow iilitii it waH distinguished hy the quaiitics n’-liioh 
ai’(' ouly to ho finind in players with a goiiiiim> musioal gift. 

The Pj’iaco’s taste had boon, modelled upon the •vvorlcs of the 
best ninslcrs ; nmsic, therefore, was to hini not merely a dolighl- 
fal solaco and recreation, but an ai‘t,iu which the whole world of 
emotion and aspiration finds the most varied, and often the 
liighe&t expression. He brought with him to England an exten¬ 
sive Icnowlcdge of the works of the greatest compo.scrs ; imd, simill 
as the leisure was which ho could command fur the purpose, he 
was at ]3aius to keep himself well informed of all that was being 
done cither to cm’ich the already accumulated store of works of 
genius, or to raise the standard of general culture in the art. In 
I'ui'thet’imee of this object ho lost no opportunity of bringing into 
jaihlie notice every now production w'hioh seemed likely to elevate 
or refine tho iiublic taste. 

Previous to, and for some time after, hi.s arnval in England, 
the Queen’s Private Band was composed cntii’oly of wind iustru. 
iiiouts. Tt is obvious that such a hand could never satisiy ii taste 
so broad and so highly educated as that of tlu' Prince. Accord¬ 
ingly, ho very soou had it reorganized ns a string hand; and as 
such its first performance took place iu Windsor Onstlo on tho 
24.th of Decemhei’, 1840. Wliat the Prince aimed at iu tho fre- 
ijnent Concerts by this band before tbc Members of tho Court, 
and tho Royal guests, may he at once divined H’om the fact, that 
in the Programmes are to be fotuid the mastorworks of Beethoven, 
lilozart, Haydn, Spohr, Wober, Lindjmintnei’, Maraobner, Schu¬ 
bert, Auber, Meyerbeer, Mondelssobn, and others. Thus, for 
example, tho groat C Major Symphony of Schuhort, which had 
not previously been publicly giveu in tins country, Bcetbovou’s 
‘ITdelio,’ the finest Symphonies of Mozart and other.s, Wagner’s 
‘ Lohengrin,’ and other now familiar works, woro given in the 
Drawing Room at Windsor Castle; whilo on many oceasioua 
membors of the band performed the Quarfcotls and Soptott of 
Beethoven, and tho Quavtotts and Ottett of Mundolssolm. The 
Prince made tho selection of music for these porfoi’manccs tho 
subject of his special care, and found in tho perfoimanccs them¬ 
selves a never-failing source of delight. As every year brought a 
heavier straiu upon his thoughts and energies, his ploasni’e in 
them appeared to increase. They seemed to take him into a 
dream-world, in which the anxieties of fife woro for the moment 
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forgotten, llo ivould often •^Lnnd apfirti in the Drawing Tloom, 
wliile some gimt work oi' Drethoven, Alozart, or Iilciiiclcl'isoliu was 
l)('ing porforijiotl, rapt in rcvorxc, hnt with a look m his face, 
which those could boet uudci-staiid, and xuost loved to bcx^, who 
know by it, that the proesure on a brain often too licvcrely taxed 
was for the moment removed. 

Of modem composers, itendeksohn appears to have been his 
favourite. Meudolhsohn was introduced to the Prince in Juno 
1842 ; and in tliat mouth he played at Buckingham Palace, where 
his works, with wliii-h both tho Queen mid Piunco were well 
acfpiaiutod, bad already become iiimiliar by tbeir frequent recur- 
rouco in tbe performaneoh of tho Private Baud. Oil that occasion 
Her hlajosty’s Jonniul records: ‘lie played sevornl of his celo- 
brated 1 Adder, and other pieces of bis composition, and then 
asked the Queen and Prince to give biin a Thunia on which lie 
would improvise, wliidi ho did most wondorlully and beautifully.’ 

In a luUor from Praukfort to his iiiother (iOth July, 1812), 
lilondelssohu gives 11 oharniing account of the iucidents of this 
mooting:— 


' T luuat tell you,’ he writes, ‘ all tho details of luy last visit at Buclc- 
injihani I’jlaou. , . It is, as G. snya, the ouu voiilly plu.ib.mt aud thoroughly 
coiuliu'lahle Biiglisli house, wheie ouu feels d son iiise. Of coiu'se I do 
know a fuw ollu'i's, hut yut on tho Avliolo I .sgreo with him. Joking apart, 
I'l'iiico Alhovt had asked mo (0 go to him on .Saturday at two o’clock, so 
tkit 1 might try his oigtiii hcfoie T left England; I found him alone, and 
ns Avc worn talking away, thu Queen cniuo iu, also nloiio, in a simple 
morning dic.ss. 8he said she Tvas obliged to leave for Olaromont in an 
hour, and then suddenly luternipling heibolf, exclaimed, “ But goodness, 
wluit a coni'ubion I " fur the wind had Uttered the whole room, and oven 
the pedals of the orgnu (which, by the Aviiy, made a I'eiy pietty featiue in 
tho room) with Icines of umsie iroiu a large portfolio tliat lay opou. As 
she spoke elie knoll doivn and begun piieking up the music ; Prince Albert 
helped, aud I too was not idle. Then Prince Albert proceeded to explain 
the stops to mo, and eho eaid that she would inotmwhilo put things 
straight. 

‘ I bogged tlrat the Prince would fawt play me Homething, so that, as I 
said, I might boast about H in (iermauy j and he plaj’od a Ohorale, by 
heart, with tho pedals, so charmingly, and clearly, aud coiTeotly, that it 
would have done credit to any professional; and the Queen, liaviiig 
iinished her work, came and sat by him and listened, and looked pleased. 
Then it was my timi, and I began my chorus from " 8t, Paul ”—“ Dow 
lovely are the messengers.” Belore I got to the end of the first verse tliey 
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both joineil in the ohonib, anil all the time Prince Albert managed the 
stops Tor mo bo cleverly—first a flute, at Lhe/or^e the gfimt organ, at the 
I) major part tho whole register, then he made a lovely dimhmcndo with the 
Bl ops, and so on to tho end of the piece, and all by hcait—tliat I was really 
quite enchanted. Then the youngs Prince of Gotha enitie in, and there 
was more chatting; and tlie Queen a.sked if I had written any new songs, 
and said she was very fond of sinning my published ones. “ You should 
sing one to him,” said Prince Albert', and, after a little bcgning, she said 
she woidd try tho “Priililiugslicd” inB flat—“If it is still here,” she 
added, “ for all my mnnic is 2 >aeked up for Olaromont.” Prince Albert 
went to loot for it, but came back, saying it was aheady packed. “ But 

one might perhnijs mijiaclc it,” said I. " Wo must send for Lady-,” 

she said. (I did not cntob the name.) Hu tho hell was mug, and the 
servants were sent after it, hut without success; aud at last tho (iueen 
went lieisclf, and while she was gone Piiuce Albert s.iid to mo, “ She 
begy you will accept lids present as a leincmbnmce,” and gave mo a little 
case with a beautiful ring, ou wliicli is engrni ed “ Y.ll. 1843.” 

‘ Then tho Queen came back and said, “ Lady-is gone, and has 

taken all my tbings wilh ber. It milly is most annoying.” (You can't 
tliiuk how that aimisecl me.) I then beeged Unit I migJit not be nmdo 
to suH'er for the accident, and hopied she would sing: iniotJier song. After 
some considtntion with her luihlmud, ho said, “ Khe will sing you some¬ 
thing of Gluck’s.” Itreantime the Princess of Gotha had come in, and we 
five proceeded through various comdore and rooms to tho (iueou’s sitting- 
room. The Duchess of Kent camo in loo, and while they were aU taUdng 
I ninimngcd about amongst the music, and soon discovered 1113 ' jirst set 
of songs. So, of course, I begged her rather to sing one of those than the 
Gliiek, to which she ver}' kindl 3 '’ consented ; and which did phi' ehoosu ? 
—“ Schbuer unit schiiuer scluuuckt sieh 1 ” sang it quite eharmiugly, in 
strict lime and tune, and wilh vor 3 '^ good c-vociition. Only in tlio lino 
“ Der Prosa Lnsten und Mnh,” where it goes down to D, and then comes 
up again by semitones, she snug D sharp each time, and as I gav 0 her tho 
note tlio two fli'sl times, the hist timo sho sang J), whore it ought to have 
been D sharp. But wilh the ovcoplion of this littlo mistake it was roaUy 
channing, and the lust long GI have never heard hotter, or purer, or more 
natiual from any amateur. Thon I was obliged to confess that Funny 
had wTitton the song (which I found very hard, hut pride must have a 
fall) and to beg her to sing one of my own also. If 1 would gi\ « her plenty 
of help she would gladly try, she said, and thon sho sang the Pilgersinneh 
“Lass dich mu',” really quite faultlessly, and with charmin'' feeling and 
e.v]ii'e 6 sion. I thought to myself, one must not pay too many coimdiments 
on such an occasion, so I merely thohlied her a gi'eat many times; upon 
which she said, “ Oh, if only I hod not been so fr-ightoned; generally, 1 
have such long breath.” Thon I pi-aised her he.'U’tily, and with tlie best 
conscience in the world; frir just that part with the long 0 at the close 
bhe had done so well, talduc- it and the three notes next to it all in 
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tiio “(flmc bi’oatli, as mie saldoiu lioara il done, and tliorcforo it amused me 
doubly tlitiL bho linself .slioiild have bepim About it. 

‘ .\ftor this Piiueu Albert tanp tho Aovndle-lied, “ Es isl oin Sclinitter; ” 
and then lie said I must play him wMiiethinp bufoic I went, and pa\e me 
as theme's tho Ohoi’tile which be had plaj'oel on tho orpan and the soup he 
bad just biiiip. If eveiythinn hod pone as usual, I oupht to have im- 
piuiiseil dioadfully badly,for it ia ahuuet always so svilh me when I want 
it to go well, and then 1 should have gone away vexed with the whole 
nioiniug. liut, ju&t as if 1 woro to hoop nothing hut the pleasantest, 
juobl chavmin" reeolloctiou of it, I never improvised boltor; I was in 
the best mood for il, and played a long time, and enjojod it myuelf 
80 much thill, besidca tho two thouies, I brought in tho songs that the 
Queen had Hung, quite naturally; and it aU went off so easily that I 
W’oidd gladly not have slopped; and they followed mo with so much 
iulelhgiuce aud atloulion that T Ml luoie at my ease tlwu T ever did in 
iiuprevibiug to nu audience. Tho (}ne<>n said several limes she hoped I 
would soou come to 1‘higlaiid again and p-aj them a visit, and then [ took 
liMio; and down below I saw tlie Imitiful cnriiages wailing, with their 
hCiulel ouliidi'is, and in a qiuirtev of an hour the ilag was loweied, and the 
(Jimrl OirciiLir iiuuounced, “ Her Mtijoaly loft the Palace et twenty minutes 
past three.” ’ 

On tho ftU of Jiino, 1841', tho Prince was present when Men- 
cloU-solni condnetod tlio poiformanco of Lis own ‘ St. Paul ’ by 
tlio Sacrod PJarmonio Society. He was again qn'eaont,—and this 
time with tho Qncon,—when tho same Oi’alorio was given by tho 
Society, under MendulH.solm’B superinlendonco, on the 2nd of Juno 
in tho following year. When tho ‘ Elijah ’ was performed in its 
comjdoii'd ibrni by tho same Society on tlio 23rd of April, 18d)7, 
the Quoon and i’rincc' wore present. Tho insoripition, already 
well known among musical ainatcnrs, which was written by the 
Prince, upon his oojiy of tho words of the Oratorio, immediately 
after tho jicrformaiico, may lind a pihioo boro :— 

'To tho Noble Arlist, wbo, aiuTOunilod by the Bnivl-worship of debased 
art, has been able, by his genius and scionco, like another Elijah, faith¬ 
fully to preserve tho worship of true art, ond once more to accustom our 
ear, lunid tho whirl of empty frivolous souuds, to the pure tones of sympa^ 
thetie feeling and legitiiuato harmony; to tho Great Muster who brings 
homo to us the unity of his conception through tho wliolo maze of his 
creation fiom tho toft whispoiaug to tho niig’hly raging of the elements: 
Inscribed in gratoM remembrance by 

' Albert.’ 

‘ JBuelcinglum Palace, 

‘April 2-1,1847. 
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Wo are iiLforiuod by Sir .Tulius Boncdict, thai tbo Prince’s 
■warm approeialion of Moudelssobu’s grand work ‘gave an 
nnmislakablo stimulus Lo tlio liigliost branch of composition— 
“ the Oratoino ”—^iu this country.’ 

Before this time the Prince had testified his appreciation of 
this great master by arranging the Beading at Windsor Castle on 
thclsb of January, 1847, oj‘ ‘Athalic,’ nccoiiijjaniedby allMendt'ls- 
sohn’s choral and orcliesiral music. TIio roafler upon tin’s oeca- 
eion was M, Brassour. This wiia tho first time this fine work 
had been heard in ICnglnnd. Tho ‘ AiHigono’ was performed ontlie 
10th of Bohruary, 1810, Mr. Charles Hcmhlo reading the te-vt, 
and again on tho 1st of Jjuiuary, ISIS, when Mr. Barlley was the 
reader. It was by this time well known in tliis country, tlirongii 
its j)Grformancc at Covent Garden, ns well as in Dublin and 
Edinburgh. But it was loft for the Queen and Priiieo to iniro- 
duee tho ‘(Bdipus at Oolouos’ to England. A specially ahrulgod 
vonsiun of this play was prcpai-i‘d for them by hlr. nurtholoinow, 
tliG adaptor of tho ‘Antigone,’ and road by Mr. Bartley at Biieking. 
ham Palace on tlio lUtli of Ecbraary, 1848, and again on tlio 
1st of January, 1852, with tho aceonipaniment of Meiidolssohn’s 
choral and oroliesti'al music. On the 1st of Jannavy, 1855, the 
same composer’s ‘ Lobgesang,’ with portions of his ‘ Christus ’ and 
‘ Loreloy,’ wore given at Windsor Castlo. Others of bis works 
formed im^jortaut features of the Concerts at the Palace. Thus 
his ‘ Walpurgis Night ’ was given on tlie lOtli of Eobrnary, 1851, 
his Cantata ‘ Praise Jehovah ' on tho 10th of Pohruary, 1857, and 
a selection from his ‘Midsannner Night’s Dream’ on (he 10th 
of Eehtniiiry, 1859. A selection from his ‘St. Paul’ was given 
on tho 28tli of Juno, 1801, momorablc as being the Inst of the 
Concerts arranged by tho Piince. On .all tboso ocoasiojis no pains 
were spared to ensure tho music being given Avith thorough com¬ 
pleteness,—^voeal, choral, .and instrumental. 

Besides those great choral works, .among tho records of tho 
Concerts at the Palace are to bo found porformaucos of such 
works as Bach’s ‘Passion’s Musik’ (The Matthasns), Beothovon’s 
‘ Praise of Music,’ and portions of his Mass in 0, M(5hul's 
‘Joseph,’ Haydn’s ‘Passion,’ Wober’s ‘Praise Jehovah,’ portions 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul,’ Romberg's ‘ Song of tho Boll,’ and 
Sir Stemdale Bennett’s Cantata, ‘ The May Queen.’ 

The late l\Ir. Robert Bowloy, who by what ho had himself 
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done for oLoral music in England Lad earned iLe right to speak 
witli authority on the subject, in widting (l8tli October, 18G8) 
to !R[r. W. G. Cusins, the Master of the Queen’s Music (to whom 
wo arc indebted for many of the materials for this Memorandum), 
ssiys: 

‘ Loolrinfi through the list of Choral Concerts at the Palace, one cannot 
help being sti'uck with the viu'ied and eveeJlent selections raadelTom time 
to tiino by Il.K.Il. the rrinco Consort. That these selections had a 
malted iunuoneo on the peifownnncos of Ohorol Music in England, I am 
thuiougldy convinced; im<l it has always been a source of regiet iviih me, 
that whilo in various notices of His Itoytil Highness much attention has 
been piiiit to his association with painting and sciilptuie and science gene¬ 
rally, little or no notice has been taken of the interest ho toolr, and the 
intluence his example had, on the pi eduction in England of much that 
was of the highest class of musical urt. 

‘If lo what ennie under my notice at tlio Palace is added much 
more played by the I’rivulc Hand, when no chorus was assembled, also 
viuious peiformauci's at The Anlieut Ooneovls, and the rhilhaimouio 
yoeiety, and douhlless niuehhemd in the quiet domestic circle, it will 
be soon that, apart fioiu the Imowlodge and e.vamplo of the Prince Con¬ 
sort as oviiicud by Ids own ooiuposilions,—^whieh now ought to he more 
gonernUy known,—he ouglit to bo credited with eftbeting veiy gient 
good to iimsio;—in fact, I think, even more than by his judicious an- 
eouragouient of the other Eiuc Arts. I am convinced, that the more this 
is looked into, tho more it will be folt.’ 

To aid in tho porformauoo of Oratorios a new and larger organ 
was crootod, under tho Prince’s mstruotions, in St, George’s llull, 
Windsor Oa,st]o, and another in tho !New Conceit Boom at 
Bncldnghiun Palace. 

The Priuco also patronised Oio Leipzig Bach and Handel 
Societies for tho publication of tho works of those groat mastors 
in a comiiloto and worthy form. 

When Stale Porformuucos wore given at the Opera, tho com¬ 
mand was suro to include some work of the highest class, such 
as the ‘ Pidolio ’ of Beethoven, tho ‘ Elauto Magico ’ of Mozart,— 
always a supreme favoiu'ite with the Prineo—or ‘ Los Huguenots ’ 
or ‘ Le Propilibio ’ of Moyorboor, 

ITio rriiico’s life, after he came lo England, was too crowded 
to admit of his indulging Irooly his love of mnsioal composition. 
Tho Musos we exacting mistresses, and will not send their best 
iuspiration to a merely casual worshipper. But he produced 
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enough, to entitle him to n very high ranli among amateni’ 
composers. His compositions inclutlc a Choral SoiTice, and an 
Anthem for the Church, many Gorman Songs, some Chorales, 
which ai'o now printed in all tho now collections of Hymns, and 
a piece, entitled ‘ L’Invoeazione all’Armenia,’ which was per¬ 
formed with success at tlio Birmingham Festival of 18f>9, and has 
also heon heard at the State Concerts in Bnckiughani Fnlaco, and 
at the laying of the Foundation Stono of the Royal Albert Hall. 

A complete list of the Prmco’s printed compositions is an¬ 
nexed. Many of his songs ni-c full of charm—^tlio chaim of real 
feeling, and of graceful form,—and some—tho Klage der Lirhe, for 
example—wliilo consjjieuouB for groat delicacy and pathos in tho 
melody, show no small originality as well as constrnctivo skill in 
the treatment of the nccom])auimcnts. ‘ In those,’ Her Majesty 
writes, ‘ tho Quccu constantly hclpod him in the final arrange¬ 
ment of the music. There was no occupation which gave lior 
greater pleasure. But tho cares of their largo family, and still 
more tho ovei’whelmiog amount of business, put a stop to this 
wholesome relaxation.’ 


List of the Printetl Muawal 'Worlcs of H.R.H. 

The Phincb Conhoet. 

Lmnnu mm Eomanzen-. J. Heft, 

Author o£ Words. 

No. 1. Ahendrnhe.TF. ®. Miiifa. 

2. Gruss BUS der Feme . . . Ernst Pr. v. S. K. Q, 

3. IMorgengehet. Eiclmidoiff', 

4. Stiindeheu. Ernst Pr. v, S. K, Q. 

6. Trauerliad. E. Eiiohert. 

6. Sohmerz dei’ Liehe . . . Ernst Pr. o, iS. K. Q. 

7, Die lotzton Worts eines Barden . Ernst Pr, v, S, K. G. 

Luedeb uim EoKAHznN. H, Heft. 

No. 1. Stfindchen 

2. Lehensi'ogel . S, O, BWrde, 

3. Mein Lebewohl. A.E.Pr. v. S, G, G, 
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LrODTIB TTNU RoMAXZISN. 

Ko. 1. Crniss an den Briidor 

2. Vereiniffiing .... 

3. An einen Botcn .... 

4. SelinbucLt nacli dem Tode. 

6. Klage dor LieLe (Italian le\t) 

G. I)ei’ TJngelieblo .... 

7. Der Bettlor. 


III. n,ff. 

Erasd Pi\ v. S. C. G. 

. M. Brer. 

(Altileiifsi.li'). 

. Bnrde. 

Albei t Pr. v. iV, C. O, 
. F. lint kerf. 

SUiahert. 


LnmER imi) Eomanzen. IV. Heft. 

No. ]. Vci^niBHueimiiclit .... G. von KkI'gf anf Leer/en. 

2. Einaaiukoit .... O. von Klehf auf Leegcn. 

3. Der Zauker dor Erinnerung . . Fmst Pr, v. 8. C. O. 

4. Deiu Errnan 

6 . Dor Orangeniiwoig .... Frnst Pr, v. 8 . C G. 


Noin.—All the preceding pieces Imvo boon printed in Germiiny. Those -aliich 
follow have been printed in JSngliind. 


Lidder ran EoMAUznir. V. Meft. 

No. 1, Eeiterlied (with Ohorae) . . . Frnet II. su 8. C. and <?. 

2. Sonntngs Klange .... Jieinock. 

8. Aus WiUielm hloiater . . . GotJie. 

4. Pretty Baby. Visoomt Fordwich. 

6. Ohoral. (Stunden der Andaeht). 

0. Nichts Sobonores .... lidncch. 

(Lioder nnd Blldci). 

7. Das la’anke Miidclien.... liemtxk. 

(Licdor und Bildei). 

Te Deii?n , . . . . • . in 0. 

Jnlilttie .in A. 

Sanefua . . . • . • . in 0. 

Reytoneea to the OomuiandmentR . . in A minor. 

AnLliem —' Out of the Deep,’ Ps. oxxi. w. 1,2, S, 4, 0. 

L’ Invocnziono all’ Aimonia. 

(Coro oon Boll.) 

dtristmaa Mymnr—^Jlssk the hm-nld angels eing,’ 

Chorale —‘In life’s gay mom.' 

(X'hla is the tune known es Qolha,) 
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So iiapoi’lant in the Prince’s riicw n^as mnsio as an iiistvumpiit 
of education, tliat lio often cxpivessecl a 'wiali tliat tuition in it 
bliould Tae made nniversal in public schools, and ho simvod no 
pains to lot his opinions on this aubjoct bo known. Pciblio 
opinion is now rapidly maturing in the same dii’oction. TJio 
love of mnsio is nowhere stronger than in England. Systematic 
education in its theory and practice is alone wanting to guide 
and elevate the taste, and to make its gratification a necessary 
part of our everyday hie. Bad tcaciving and low standards have 
liitherto, in music, as in the other arts, caused a pitiable waste of 
the popular instiuct for what appeals to all that is best and 
deepest in oui’ emotional nature. 

It is iiiiiiossiblc bettor to indicate how much the Prince know 
about music of the highest class, and how earnestly he strove to 
raise the level of public taste in England, than by rcju'oduciug the 
Programmes which ho drew np for The Antiout Concerts, over 
■which ho presided as Ducotor, together with a list of tho works 
selected by him for porformanco at tho Concerts of Iho Pliillmr- 
monic Society. Those soloctions, while they show the rofinomont 
and parity of his taste, indicate a wide range of knowledge, 
which would have been remarkablo oven in tho case of an ama¬ 
teur with unlimited time at his command for tho cultivation of 
musical study. 


List of Music selected by H.R.H. Tirai Peince Consoiit for 
f&rformcmce at The Astient Conoekxs, at which he 
pi'esided as Bi/rector, 

Noth. —^Every -sreak in the following List, oxoopt in Ihe enso of tho Conoorl of 
April 20lh, 1840 , was porfoimod at Tho Aiitiont Coucurts for tho first tim 
on the dates given. 


Apbxl 20m, 1840. 

National AnPhtan —‘God Save the Queen’ 

Selection fi-om tlie ‘ Creation' . . . , Haydn, 

Duetto —‘ Quando corpus ’ (Stabat Mater) , , . Pergoled, 
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Mecitutm —'Pluoli, .Teplitliah, wna’ 


ItevitaHve — 'Momul Uioti tlit* last alarm* [(Jeplitliali) 

Ilamlel. 

C/ioriii — ' Wliou liis loiul a oiaa ’ 



DuAio — 'Oiim spoaii ’ (La Oicanione del llouilo) , 

Eaj/dn. 

Arin — ' 0 fiiiia imuia|>ine ’ (Dio ZauWiliile) 

Moaiirf. 

Arid —' Si tvtt i oep^ii ’ (Jli'i'unioe) .... 
Qmiifefid (DoiiHu Ohoir) — ' Sanetus Domiiiiia' 1 

llSndel. 

Palestrina (1EC5) 

C'/ionis —'Oaanua in otcelaia ’ 

J • 

Eecifdfioe — ' Sposa! Kurulice' | 
Aria —' Ohe ffti’fi neiiza * J 

(Orfoo) 

Qluch. 

Erdfafire —'JBiil bvipLt Oocilia’ 
Salo and Ciiorns — 'As fvimi llio’ 

• (Drydcn’a Ode) 

Hiitidd. 

C'/ionis — ‘ Thu dcud ahull live' 
Overture — 'Aiincvoon’ . 


Chmebini. 

Openin'!; of 'Grand To Doiim * . 

• • • • 

Oruun, 

Jiecilfilire —' Yc twice ton hundred M _ 

Purcell. 

Air — ']ly iho croiilrinp’ 

j- (Intufui Ciuecn) 

Mattettn —‘0 (hid, when thou appieaicst’ 

Mozart, 

So»(j — ‘ Wnlor pari oil from the ROti' (Arlaxcr.\ca) 

Dr. Arm. 

Sow/—' 1 iol the lirijrht acriiphiin ’ (Smueon) , 

JItimM, 

Soluoliiiii from'The Ilmuit or Olivos’ 

Perihoven. 

Oli‘e—‘ Here, in cool grot ’ . 

. . . The Earl of Mornim/fon, 

CliorM —' 0 sing praises ’ (Fugiio) .... 

Sebastian Each. 

Qiiartetio and C/wrus—’ Nelk tua man ’ 1 

Mai/dn, 

Chorug —‘ L’ uoni’ Dio niori ’ 

1 • • 


Mat 17tii, 1843. 


Overtwv —‘Aiwida’. 

. Qlucli, 

Tenetto —‘ Porfidu Olori ’. 

Cherubini. 

Selection from Muss in Ttl? , . 

, ffiinmel. 

‘To Deiuu’. 

Jlnydn. 

A ir from ‘ Amidn ’. 

, Gliick, 

Grefforian ITymi (a.d. C70) 


Corale (A.n. iC8G). 

Lucas Osicender, 

Chorus —‘Oli Ornz/.i od i Curiazzi’ . 

, Oiinaroea, 

Beiitcetive and Air —‘Iphigonia in Touride’ . 

Glwsk, 

(Snni; by Signor AUmo.) 


27i/!«ii from ‘ .Toseph’.. 

, M&ivd. 

Air from ' I)er Tod Jomr ’. 

Gram. 

Gloria from Mass in 0.. 

, (Merubini, 

ilfflccA and CAw-Me—‘ Die Zauherflote' . . . 

Mom't, 
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Mvy 3181', 18-13. 

Kj/ne from SLiss in 0. Chenihini. 

Greporimi Jli/mn (a.t). 670) 

Qjw/i/prt from ‘ Joseph ’. Milml, 

8 olr*ction from * Dio Zsiuhorflole ’ . . . . Blosnrt. 

Selection from El? Mass. JTummA. 

Miserere (a.u. 1000). 'J'ommaso Bai. 

Seloetion from Maas in D. JImiSn. 

Overture —'Ooiiolanua’. Beethoven, 

QuiiMt smA Chorus —'Salvalor Miindi’(160!)) . Paleslrina. 

7V;'a(“Wo—‘Fiiniakn’. Cheruhiai. 

Soleolion—‘Anuifla’. Oluch. 

Seleetion from Cantata —'Tho Praise of SEusio’ . . Beethoven. 


Mvy 8nc, 1844. 

Mottetto —‘ Si iniquitntes ’. Cherubini. 

(Ont'imil MS. kill by n.n.IT. riilNOr, -Vi.imnT.) 

Aria from an Orntorium. Moami (170(1). 

(SniK! by Siwior .\lAUio. Orls'lma Ma loiib by Tl.lt.lt. riitsoi) Ai.iinirr.) 
CKoj'rtZfl (1614) l)nmioniy.od by .... J. H. Back, 

Duett —‘Hlnbat Mator’.. Jluydn, 

Qumietio e Solo—' La Passiono ’ . . . . Grnnn. 

Aria —'Ejaov(!;o’. I’erf/olesi, 

Aria —‘Era caliH;ui profuiulo’(f);’fr/fl<?o) . . llirndel. 

(Rung by f9Kiior Iu\iii.ai'hc.) 

Selection from‘Iphij^enin in Tiiurulo’ . . . Gluok, 

Quartett — ‘Das unlerbrochono Opforfost’ . . Winter, 


May 20rir, 1844. 


Mottetto . Iliimnel, 

Aria —‘Quis non posset ’ (Slabat Mntor) , . Jlajidn. 

Hymn —‘Alla Trini(:5,’ (1646) . Arcadelt. 

Selection from Mass in B -flat. Moaart, 

Air —‘Das imtoi'brocheno Opforfost’ .... Whiter. 
Overture —‘Daa untevbrochcno Opferfest’ . . Winter, 

Aria —‘ Los denx Jorn-ndes ’. Cherubini, 

(Snng by Rlguor LAiiiAoni:.) 

Chorus and Soli —‘ Iflgenia in Aulide ’ . . . Olucle. 

Quartett 0 —‘Gomsalemme Libernta’ .... Biyliini, 

Second I'DiaZe—‘Don Giovanni’ .... Momrt, 


eWith Iho Composoi's oilgbutl eniling.) 
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Aj'ril ICin, LsW, 

Orciitiio —‘(liiLiicllo . XWinl 

2{ii i/tiliii‘ and .hr —‘ J'\xuisl..i’ .... Ciuni’iM. 

CoiKi-i/u fur many aiifiuul imlrumimU (a.d. 1000) EniU.u tW Onurlmr. 
(Lent ti\ Al I’l in, oi Liinvl,.) 

Qnnrtrflo —'La Tillnnell.i wpiLi’ . , . . Mnwri. 

Pfli'cliou fi'Diii‘(J^lhl''lu A'-smneo’. . , , Ohiil 

0«iv(m/v'—‘ La Villtmcll.i lapila’ .... Mnzert 

iSmia —‘Oionlca’(101!)). CWt. 

Cl'mi-iii —‘ (liid IS Dill'l!t.‘fii(.e ’ (JTiM) . . . . Mi,z<irt. 

( l(i/\ 111 WHS nine 1(111 old iiluii tin wn (omiioii d, mill in 1 n'l.inii) 

J'(//««(.« 0, siw (life jMii Is n^JD) . . Nuio tli Pnehlu. 

<Aci<mi{MiiiiLd by m\ ) 

‘So iienien’(KhO). Hh-mldl,. 

Chorus— ‘ Kiiifi Sleiilieu ’. Eeefhomi. 


Mat 2Siit, 1845. 


iSeloftion from an Oratorio —‘Das WcKp’eiiflif'’. 

. r. Schneider, 

(buna by Ill'll falAObUIL ) 


Proyhiera —‘ Ltoruo Llilio 1 ’ (Ji’.iniaka) , 

Cherubini 

QmirteHo —‘Or, muoja’(Pidelio) 

, Beethoven, 

Chorus —‘ (Horia m I'kcolaia ’. 

Cherubim, 

Orerture and Introduction —‘ Don Gio\nnni ’ 

, hJosart. 

Sesteffo —‘ Lo Noii/t' di J*'igmo ’ . . , . 

Mozart, 

Stone —‘ ^iliigenia in Aulii ’ . . . . 

, OluoL 

(hima by Hcii P|.a;iu.k.) 


Aria —‘ Iia aorva I’adrona ’ . 

Paisiello, 

Euctto and Chorus —‘ ]''ani«ka ’ . 

, Chendimi, 


(Suiii; by III iiliLS PMOni K and BrAUliKI.) 


Arjirt 20 jti, 1840. 

Chorus and Solos —‘ Domino, Joan Ohriate,' from Do- 

quiem in 0 minor. Cherubim, 

Anthem —‘ 0 Lord, the Maker of all Things ’ . Kiny Henry FIJI, 

Ofertorinm —‘ Ohi'iatua uaLua eat nohis ’ . . Mb6 Togler. 

Chorale . jSojmo, iw/iog «/J/w3se», A.n. 1107. 

Chanson lie Roland—' Soldnta I'ranyois ’ 

(idiuig by bLjUor Mauio.) 

OveHure —^ JCing Sloplxen * - ... * Beethoven, 
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Duo —‘ Eiclinrfl Ccciiv do Lion ’. 

Pumance Prorenqiiln . Thihnnt^ 

CSimi? hj' Piimiir If VI in.j 
Duetto from ‘ Ln, Cnsa rimi 
r/mrti9 iiiiil iSVi/fj'!—'A1 lidioift’(Tl fiiiivialio) . 

Torteita —‘ II Direttove delln (Juiuiueilia ’ . 


lIvT Sell, 1847. 

Om/onmi Jli/iim ( i.n. fiOO) 

Mottftto — ‘ To piiutcn'i lo lodi ’. 

Prehule !in(l Fut/iie mi tlin iiaiiio of Rni’li 

(Oican— 111 . l'. JliNiii i.‘-j)iiK.BAimioi,i)v.) 

Finrlf to tlio flrat Act— ‘ II I'liiiito Mnuifo ' 

Omiiiir —l^’iijinto. 

lionumcf —‘Lo J)i‘\in (In Villiifip’ . . . . 

Till* Fimfer J/i/iiiii —atonlK-d lo iTomv Caw 
Dudto —‘ Dna iinU'iliiMclicuo Ojifevfoht’ 

Air —‘ IjO Pdsoi'toiir’. 

Dudto —‘Ln Onpriooiosa poiu'lla’ . , , , 

liommu'c (ind Chorus . 


Ill VY lOni, 1848. 

‘ The Mount of Olives ’ (eoinplclo) 

Coro —' Api'ippina ’ ..... 

Smtiito —‘ Tin Oosa rnm ’. 

Dufito —‘II iSernplio ’. 

Pomtiiiza —‘ Aimereon ’. 

Terzetto —‘ Hina'.. 

Finale to tins lirsL Act—‘ Le Noaze ili Figin'o ’ . 


Cirftri;. 

I'iiie/ of Nnrarrc. 

V. Martini. 
Mozaet. 

Mozati. 


Marcello. 

Bueh, 

Mozai t. 
Mozart. 

J. J. Itonsseaii. 

Winter, 

Monsiipij/, 

(iiif/liehm. 
Martini. 


Feethooeu, 

Hit mid. 

Martini. 

Mozart. 

(iretri/. 

Pamiello. 

Moztoi. 
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List of Mws'io selected hy H.R.H. Peince Aebeet for pcr- 
foi'mance at the Gonceets of the Philtiaemonie Societt. 

Extra Oonoeet, July lOin, 1843. 

Solievzo niid fieconcl pAii of BcoUioTen's Ohoral Syaipliony. 
Ooei-tuiv —‘ Tliti Ihlpa of Pinpal ’ . . . . MeiMiSohi, 

Onertun —‘ Her Eieischulz ’ . . . . Weler. 

Oomluctor ... Dr. Si'Oeb. 


Jehe lOrii, 1844. 

‘ MidMiimiicr Night’s Droani ’ Mtisio. 

Oaei'ture —‘ Ficralji'.i*' ’— Srimlerf'. (Fhit perfonaance ia England.) 

lk'otlio\on’fc 0 Jfinor Symphony. 

Conductor . . . Dc> MESi)r.i.Bsum-BARTHOi.T)Y. 


Apbii Meu, 1845. 

‘ Walpiu'gib-Naeht'— Mnu/elssolm. A Alnjor Symphony—Aerf/iorsa. 

Owiiire—‘Ituiyanthe’ . . Ifiiber. 

Conductor ... Sir IIbney Bheop. 


MARon 30ni, 184G. 

Pastoral Sympliony—Scrf/iorm. 

OswVncc—‘Molusina’. Maidettsohri. 

Conductor ... Mr. Oobia. 


June 20™, 1848. 

Italian Symphony. MetiMm/m, 

0 Minor Symphony, and Overture‘Leonora . . . Seet/iovcn. 

Oondnotor ... Mr. OosiA. 

X K 2 
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Maucu 20 nr, ]84.f). 

Atlialio ’ (first pufilii' perfoviuaiipp in 'Engl.iud) . MnuMssolm. 
Syinpliony in B lint . lieelhomi. 

Oondiiotor.lir, Oosta. 


Apbii. 28in, 1861. 

Overture —‘ Slmensee ’— Meyerheer. Symphony No. 6— Beethoven. 

Symphony in A . Mendelssohn. 

Oouductor ..... Mr. Oohta. 


Makch 20 rH, 1862. 


Pastoral Symphony . . . Beethoven. 

Overture —‘ Meerea.stille ’ .... Mendeksohu. 

(QcuoittDy fliio jiroRrnimnc.) 

Conductor . . . Mr. Oopta. 


Extra Oonoeet, JrtT din, 1863. 

' Midsuinnier Nipht’s Dream ’ Music— Mendelssohn. 

Ooerlure —‘ Egiuont ’ and Sjanphony in A . . . Beethoven. 

Oouductor . . . Mr. Costa. 


Jura 6tji, 1864. 

First performance in England of Sohmunnii's B flat Symphony. 
Overture —‘ Leonora ’— Beethoven. 

Conductor ... Mr. Costa. 


Jtob llTii, 1866. 

Symphony—‘ Jupiter'— Movirt. Overture —‘ Tannhiiuser ’— Wayner 

Symphony in T'—Beethoven. 

Conductor , . Herr Biohakd 'IVaohub. 
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Jwn 33i!D, 1850. 

Ri't iieifornmnoc of iSehiuiis'nn’s Ojntat.i, ‘Pnittcliie nnil ilio I’oii.’ 
(M uiaini! LE\o-Ootlib(ii*iIDl bing tho piim iii 0 ]) iit.) 

Ooncliictor . Piof. Silukdilh BETNUijr, 


JuHT3 91&I, 1858. 

OvNiiire —‘ Leonora ’ anti Synipliony in B flat— Bcetlomi, 
Overt m‘c —‘ TannliauBer’— Wagner. 

Joftoliim played two OonceHoa— S^iohr and MenMs^oJm. 
Oonduetor . Pi of. Sihindviu BeiMOTIi. 


Jujfn 4m, 1800. 

‘UuyBkValid Italian Syinplioay . . . Mtndihsolm. 

SgmpJiotig —‘Eioicft’ . . JBeefhoven. 

Oonduetor . . Prof. SrEEND.u.x llrauEir. 
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I. 

A sa MajeaU la Itai/iie de Grande Bretagne. 

Nouilly, 8 Roptumliro, 18iG. 

Madame,—Oonfiante dans cotto pvi'ciuiise ainiUd douL voh’o 
Majestc nous a donnd taiiL do jwenvos, ot dans I’aimiiblo iuteret 
quovons avez Umjours temoigne 4 tons iios enfnnts, jo ni’omjn’osse 
do vons auuoncor la conclusion du mariago do noti'o lils Monl- 
pcn&ier avoc I'lnfanto Loniso Fernanda. Cot ovi'tioiuout do fiinullo 
nous oomllo do joio, parccapio nous espdi’ons qu’il ns.sui'oi’a lo 
bonlioiir donotre fds clidi'i, ot quo nous rotrouvoroiw dans I’lnfanto 
uno fille de plus, aussi bonne, aussi aimabic quo sos aiiioos, ot qui 
ajoutera a notro bonbeur inieidcnr, le soul vrai dans oo iiiondo, oli 
quo vouB, Madame, savez si bien a 2 )pivcior. Jo vous deinando 
d’avanco votro aniitid jioui’ notro nouvollo onfiiiit, .sfiro (lu’ollo 
jiartagora tons lea sentiinonts do duvoiioniout ot d’aHbotion do 
nous tons ])our vous, pour lo Prince Alboi't, ot 2 )our touto votro 
cliei'O i'amillo. 

. , . Lo Roi mo charge do vous offrir sos toudrrs ot re- 

siJGotuoux liomruages, ainsi que sos amities an I’rinco Albert; 
il espero que vous auroz re§u sos lottros ot quo les lu'ohos soioiiii 
arrivees d bon port. Tous mos eufants me ebargent aussi do vous 
offrir leura lioimnagoa. Youilloz offrir mos amities an Prince 
Alboi't, Embraasez pour moi vos si cbers eufants, ot rooovoz 
I’oxjiressiou do la tendro ot inalidrablo amitio avoo laquollo 
Jo Buis, 

Madatuo, 

Do votro Majostd la touto dovoudo Scour ot Amio, 

M'ntu AaiiScij!). 
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IL 

sa Majasla la Reine des Francais. 

Osborno, 10 fiPiitenibre, IStfi. 

Mucliirau,—Jevions do recevoir lalciLro do votro ]\[ajcs.io da 
8"’“ do CO moih, otjoin’eiiipressedo vous en i’cmcvcior. Vuus voiis 
bouvioudroz poat-otro do ce qiii s’esb passiS ii Eu outre lu lloi et 
moi; vous oaiinaissez rimportauce quo j’tii tonjonrs uttaclido au 
iiuiiiitiuii do uotre oufoiito covdialo ot le zdlo aveo luquol j’y u,i 
traviiillo; vous avo/^ appria sans doute quo uous nous soiuraos 
I'ofuBOB d’arraugor le maiiagc cntro la ileiiio d’Espagno of; nolro 
cousin Leopold (quo les deux Eoinea avaieufc clobire vivomoiif), 
duns !(' Bonl but do no jjas nous eloigner d’nnc marclie qui borait 
plus agroablo au lloi, quoiquo uou& no pouvioiis eon&ideror cette 
uiarclio ooumio la luodleuro. Vous pouvroz done aiscmeni; coni- 
I)ronJro epic I’auiiouoo aoudaiuo do co duitblo imriwje no pout 
noiib eiiubor quo do la surprise et un biou vif rugroL. 

Jo vous dcmuiido [lardoii, Madame, do voiib parlor do politique 
dans 00 luomout, inais j’aimc pouvoir me dire quo j’ai toujours dtd 
sincere avoo vous, 

Jilii vous priaut do prosontor mes bomniagos au Rol, 

Je buis, 

!&ludamo, 

Do votro Majostd la toute dovouee Sunir ct Amie, 

Vicioiiu R. 


in. 

i aa Majoatd la Reim des Beltjea. 

Nouilly, 11 yoirtorabro, ISlii, 

Ma cliorc bonno Louise,—La Reino viout do rocevoir nno 
lottrc, ou plutot uiiG roponse do la Reine Victoria, a cede quo in 
fall is qn’ollo Ini avait dorite, et cette reponse nio fait une vivo 
peine. Jo snis porte it croire qua uotre bonno polite Reine a eu 
prosqnc autant do chagrin it dcriro oottc leitro quo nioi a la lire. 
Mnis oiiliu, ello no voit niaintonaut les cboses que par la lunoite 
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(le Lord Palmcrst-on, et ccUo Innctio Ifa fausso et bs doiialnvo 
trop soavciiL G’csL lonl siinplo. La gi-aiido difl'c'i'ciK'o onh'u Ja 
Iniicttc di' col) cxcolloulj AIsoTdccn et colic flc Lord I’liliiLcrhtoii 
pi'ovieiil do la dillcreiice d(> loar nainrc. Lord Abcnlceii aimait 
ii ctre bion area scs ami& ; Lord Pahiicrston, jo lo crains, aimo a 
hc qnei't'llcr aveo uux. G’oai la, ina chore Louise, oo qui causaifc 
inCh al.iriiics Mir lo luaintiou de noti-o on tonic cordi’alo, lorwpio 
Lord Palmerston a ropris I.i dircolion dn I'oroiyu Ofiicc. Notre 
bonne Ttcine Victoria ropoussait cos alarnics, cl m’assuvait qn’il 
n’y aurait de change ([uo Ics liomnacs. J\[ais nia Ticillo oxpe- 
rieiico niu Liisall crahidre qiie, par rinflucuce dn enraetero de 
Lord Piilinoi'slon, plnlol jicnUdtro quo do rcs iulenlionR, les 
allures politiqiics do I'Aiigloterre no subi.ssont, niio inodilicallon, 
gradiiello on brusque, cl imillicnronsemoiil Ics atlairc’s d’J'lspagiio 
viennonl d’on dire roeeaslon. 

Dans Ic \)rcniier luouienl qui a suivi la leeinro de la lei I re cic la 
Rciuo Victoria, j’clais I oate do Ini ecriro direcleinoni, elj’lii nidiiio 
commciicu mil' leltro pour fah’c iijqiel a son eieiir ol a sew sou¬ 
venirs, C'llui demander d’direjnge par ello plus equilableiuont, el 
surtonfcpliis alll'ctueusonicut; lutiiala crainlodo I’ouibarriisser ni’ii 
arreli', et j’ainio inienx I’ecriro h toi, S, qui je pnis tent dire, pour 
te doiiuor toritos les oxfilicalions, uccessaires io ri’phici' llir ihiiKp 
ill ihiilf tma liijltt, ol pour nous prdserver do ce.s odienx soupeons, 
dont jc imis dire, rii toulo niiiccrilo, quo co ii’cst ]ias ii. nous qn’on 
pouiTflil les adressor. 

Je roprendrai done avee loi les cboses au conuncnccmout, el jo 
remonterni ii I’crigino dos mariagea Espagnols. 

Tti sais, mil cherc aniie, quo pouduiit sa llegonce, ol longtonips 
avant son expulsion, la Poiue Christine uous deiuiindiiil sans cease 
de oouclnve lea mariagea do nos deux fils cadets, les Dues d’Au- 
male et do Moulpensior, aveo sos deux lilies, la Pi'ino Isabelle 11. 
et I’Tnfauto Louise Perdinandc. Nous Ini avons ooiiatannuent 
repoiidn qiie, quant a la Heine, quolqno tlattes quo nous fiissious 
d’niio jim'cille alliance, il n’y avail pas a y punser, el quo nous 
avious sur cela nn parti bion arr-ele; niais quo, quiint ii I’Jiifiinte, 
nous nous en oocuporions qnuud olio serait iiuHIp, on, oomnio on 
dit en Angleton'o, mamayeahle, ot qnc, ponrvu qn’il y out bonne 
chance qu’cllc ne dovint paa Heine, el qu’ollc rosttll Infante, 
e.’etait nne alliance qui nona conviondrail beauooup, ol quo noua 
la i'erions conlracter aveo plaiair au Due do Moutpousior. 
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A mesin’o quo lea suocos iiiilitaircs do tons mcs fils donnaient 
niio iiouvollo impulsion a cetto ojiinioii favoiuble qni se clow 
lopp.iii do toiiios purls sur lour com 2 )Lr*, ct,qno lo glorioiix combat 
tl’Aiik Twjm'ii, ou lo Due (I’Anmiile coniniaudait, ct ou il parrint 
a s’cinpiircr do tout lo camp (autrenioiit dit la Bmahi') d’Abd-cl- 
Kiidcr, cutonrait son uom do co pvostigo qui entraiuo toujours 
los lioiuJiioH do tons los pa 3 ’s, il s’l'lcvait on Espagno nn cri quo jo 
pourriiis dii'O presquu uuirorscl, jiour cxprimorlevoeu quo lo Duo 
d’Aninalo dovhit I'oponx do la iloino Isabcllo II. Mnis je eon- 
tiniiai A olro aussl aouvd a co voou quo jo I’avais otd a oonx qtii 
in’avaionl oto adro.shos suoces.sivouiout pour placer lo Duo do 
Nemours sur los tronos do Dolgiquo ot do GrAce, et pour lui 
fiiiro ipouhor Ja Roiiio do DorlugaL lies refus furent nets ot 
positil's. Jo n’ai jainais troiupe porsomio. Jo I’ai dit anx Dor- 
tngiiis oomiiio aiix IJolgos. Jo u’ai laissd nucuno illusion ni A 
oou.x qni urnignaioiit, ni A coiix qui dcsiraiont, ot aiu'O.s quo ma 
loyautA, dans los hitouLions quo jo procliiinnis do nojais accepter 
la iiiaiii do la Roino d’Espagno pour lo Duo d’Auniulo, arait el 6 
prouvdo avoo tunt d’Aolut par sou innringo avco uno piincesso do 
Najilos, ilostinooucovablo quo Lord Pabnerston parlo aujourd’lmi 
au (Jomlo do Jaruac, inoii cliai’gd d’affaires A Loudi’es, dans iiu 
billot 6 orit do sa main, de celte umhitioa eacMe, qu’il jugo a propos 
do consideror commo lo inobilo tlo ma oonduito relativemont 
ail ninriugo dn Duo do Moutpeusier avec I’lufanlo Louise Eor- 
dinaudo. 

Avant mdme quo la Roino Christino viut a Paris, et dopuis, dans 
los noiribrouHc.s conversations quo j’ai ones avoo olle pendant son 
hojoiu- aiqnvs do nous, j'avai.s toujours repondu ii son insi.stance 
])onr quo Teponx do la llcinc, sa lillo, TAt uu de mes fils, ou lui 
niauirostant I’opiiiion dans laquollo jo n’ai jamais vnrio, ct qni ost 
aujonrd’liiii oonfirmoo par rasaoiitiniont a iieu pros uuanimo de 
I’E.spagno, quo I’dpoux do la Roino devait, au coutraii’o, Otre 
clioisi parmi los princes dosocndaiils do Philippe V. dans la liyiie 
iiiKunbUnc, clanso qui oxcluait tons mes fils, puisqu’ils no de- 
Rccudout do Philippe V. ot do Charles lit. quo dans hi llijm 
jVmiiniis par la Roiuo mou tqiouso olidiio et biou-aimee, mais 
qui comprciiait, on princes olor.s mariablos, trois fils do Dou 
Carlos, doux Ills de Dou Piaii^ois do Paulo, deux Princes do 
Naples et uu Prince do Lucquos. Moa gouvornement, parlagoaut 
entiei'cniout cotto opinion, avait inouie ohargd nn do nas .agents 
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diploraatiquos (M. Pagoot) de la devcloppoi- anx irois couvs de 
Londros, do Vieiiuc, et do Berlin. Cotieiiiihsioii fuLHansresultat: 
copoiidaiit Lord Alsevdoen on Cat toUemont fvap]>d, qu’on. consicle- 
rant los difllcultos dea mia ot des antics, son prc'mior iiiouvomciii 
flit do dire quo le Comte d’Aqttiln, I'revo dn Hoi do Naples ot do la 
Tlc'hLO Christine, serait lo ehoix qiii en prescnlerait lo moiiis. Co 
I’l'inco ayant hioutdt aproa dpousd la Priucesso dn Brdsil, Dona 
Januaria, la prefdrcnoo da la Heine Clin&tiiio eittra ers Priiuvs 
paaaa a Ron frisro le Comte de Trapani, ot c’est cola (et non 
aucuuc preference pcrsonelle do iiia part) qiii a anione oe qii’ou 
a appeld sa candidature, ct dunt on a fait depuis un si niiilheureux 
usage. 

On no s’oocupaib unllcinont alors du mariago do I’liil’aiite, cpii 
n’avait quo dix niis, ct on no pousait, d’uu odte, qu’a lu’iiria- 
chcr lo muriage dulliio d’Aumalo, eb del’niiirc, qii’ii ronipoeher. 
Co flit au milieu de cctte lulto qn’ou mil eu avaiit, n’iinporie iiar 
qui, n’iinpoi'to conuucut, I’iddo do dounor pour e|)Oux A In Reino 
d’Eapugue lo Prince Leopold do ffaxe-Cobourg, nevou dii lloi des 
Beiges, cousin gcrmain do la lieiiio Victoiia ct du Pi'inoo Albert, 
Ircro du Roi do Portugal, do la Duoliosso do Nemoui's et du 
Priiico Auguste, uiou goudro. 

CetLo cuuclidaluve f'lit un iiicidoat bion filchenx. Elio ii fiin'vhe 
toutes los positions, la niicnne surtout, pur ropposiliou ipie j’ui 
cru de uiuu devoir d’y apporlor; et jo vois encore, par les tonnes 
jnOmos de la lettre de la ftoino Victoria, u ipiel point on so 
trorupeot on c.st iuju&todosoiicdle, dans I’appreoiation (pi’on fuit 
des motifs qui out diotd ootto opposiLion. Cos motifs etuiont 
puiscs anlant dans la sineorc auntie quo jo portc anx I’rinoes 
do Cobonrg (et dout jo crois lour avoir doune plus d’nne preiuo 
dans la pai-t qne j’ai priao a faoililor les nouvolles illustrutious du 
leur luaison) quo dans los mcuics consideiTitious politiquoa (jiii mo 
portaieut a eoarter mos propres enfauts do ootto oarididature, 
J’etais convainou, ct jo le suis plus qne jamais, quole sucebs de la 
candidature du Priuco Leopold u’nuriiil sorvi qu’a attirer des 
lualboura sur la tetc do ce jouns Prince ot aus.si snr cello do la 
Boino ello-mbme (si elle Tavait epouse) cu amonantle ronverse- 
mont de leur trone et en plongeant I’Espugiio dans oottc aniirclhc 
dent il est toujoui’s diilicile do la presorvoi*. Tu sais, ma bonnu 
Louise, a quel point j’ai doveloppu cotto opiuion taut duas mos 
conversations aveo ton cxcolloiit Eoi quo daus les lettrcs quo je 
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lui ai ccrites, ot tu doia ie rappclcr tousles argutnenta dont je me 
suis servi potir la motivor. Je ne los reputei-ai done pas dans 
cetto IciLro deja si longuo; niais je to I’appelurai combien j’ai con- 
atamnient regrotte quol’exoiuplo quoj’ai donno enprononyant moi- 
iin'uio roxclusion do mes fils n’ait pas etd suivl, oL quo cotte can¬ 
didature, doiit lo suectis mo paraissalt devoir oire un malliour 
jjour tous, u’ait pas etc formcllcment repniissco ot ecartce doa 
I’abord par coux qui avaient autorite pour le fiiiro, co qui aurait 
probablomeut evite aux uns un grand et inutilo do&appoiutomcnt, 
a iiioi un des plus peniblcs cbagiins quo j’aie dprouves (et Dieu 
suit que je ii’oii ai pas manque dans Ic cours de ma longue vie !) 
et il tous nos pays ot an moiidc outicr lo danger des malhours qui 
les aocableraiout nooeftsairement, si la touvmeiite aotuello no so 
toriiiinait pas, comiuo j’en ai pourtaut la ferme oonfiauce, par le 
jnaintieu ct la consolidation de cetto precieuse entente cordialo, 
qui pout scale Ics on preserver. 

Je to pai'lorai ^ prosout du mariago de llontpensiei’ aveo 
rjufautc. 11 n’en a pas etc dit un soul mot, ni quaud la Reine 
Victoria ost venue tl Eu on 1813, ni quaud j’ai 6 t 6 a 'Windsor, en 
1841'; CO n'est qu’on IHltl quo Lord Aberdeen on parla a Guizot 
et i moi pour la proiniero fois. Notro repoii&e fut la mdme. Jo dis it 
Lord Aberdoou quo je ddsirais viveraent queMont 2 )ensier epousfit 
riul’autc Louise Ferdinandc; mais que jo ne desirais pas plus 
( 2 u’il L'pousiit he Heine Louise que la Heine Isabelle, et qu’il 
jiouvait inoiuo dtro coi'tain quo mou fils n’opouserait I’lnfaute que 
quand laReiuo serait mariee. Lord Aberdeen ajonta: ‘Et quaud 
olio aura on un oufaiit ? ’—‘ Soil,’ ropris-je, ‘ je ne demandc pas 
mioux; car si la Roino devait rester stCvile, I’lnfante dovieudrait 
rhdritierc neccssaho ou imvitable, et cela ne ferait pas plus mou 
compto quo lo vOtro; mais pourtaut il faut un pieu do vuoiproeite 
dans cetto aiFuiro, ot ai jo vous donno vos securites, il cat juste 
qu’on retour vous mo donnioz los miennea. Or, los miennes sont 
que vous ferez cc que vous jjomTOz pour ticber quo ce soit jiarmi 
les doscondauts de Philippe V. que la Roino Isubello olioisisso son 
ejioux, ot que la candidature du Prince Leopold de Soxo- 
Cobourgsoit ocarlde.’—‘ Soit,’ mo rLqjondit Lord Aberdeen; ‘ nous 
I)ouBons, commo vous, quo le mioux serait que la Reine prit son 
dpoux parmi les descendants do Plnlii)po V. Nous ne pouvons 
pas nous mettre en avant snr colto question, comme vous I’avez 
i’ait, mais nous vous laissorons IMroj nous nousbornorons 5. vous 
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suivre, ct, clans ions los cas, a no rion fairo conli'o vons. Quant 
ii, la candidature clu Prince Leoiiold cle Saxo-Cobom-g, tous 
pouvoz utru traiiquillo snr co point; jo rdponds (ju’ello ne sera ni 
avom'o ni appuyeeparl’Angloleire, ot qn’elle uovousg(''aerapas.’ 

Guinot, fi qni jo vieiis de fairo lire oe recit, on a rcponiiu la 
])arfaito exautitudo, et jo suis sur cln mc'nic teinoignago do la part 
de Lord Aberdeen, si jo ponvais lo lui fairo lire egaleinont. 

Ccpeudanl, qnello cj^uo soit la loyautd que Lord Abordeen ait 
Toulu njiporior dans la direction do ses agents on Espagno, Icur 
marcbo no repondit ni h. son attento ni ii la nfttro. On cut 
roeonvs A. toufos sortoa do moyeiis pour ddcolorer la cnndidiitiire 
du Conilo do Trapani, paroocpi’ou n’ignorait pas qiioc’etnit oolle 
qni avait alers lo plus do cliances do sneoes iiupros do Iti Heine 
Cbristine et do la Eoino sa fille, qui disait sans ccsse a ses 
niiiiistroH, ‘ Qniero Trapani ’ (jo venx Trapani). On rcprdsoiitait 
00 jouuo ])rmce conimc un creliii, ce qu’il n’osL nulleinont; coinino 
un fibre obfitif, co qu’il u’ost pas davantugo, car il cat gmiid, il a 
nno jolio lourunr(', il monte a clioyal a niorvoillo, ot il a infiino 
reinporte toua les prix cl’equitation dans les tonrnois do Naples j 
puis on iiisistuit sur sa nnis.sancc on. Italic, pour fairo onblior sa 
(lualile de petit-fils cl.ins la ligno niasouliuo do Pliilippo V. ot do 
Charles 111.; snr son education im couvciit clos Jfisuibog do 
Rome, pour Ic roiiresonter cornmo bigot, superstitioux, raniitiquo 
etc. Co travail, dirigo par les journaux du jiarti pi’Ogrcsaiste, 
qni, nialbeureuseraont, a toujours joui do la favour dog ageiits 
Anglais en Esjiague, parviut a ontourcr lo pauvro Trapani d’uno 
veritable impopularito. Co I'ut alors i|uo, par uno etonuimte 
manceuvro sortie du palais do IMadrid, on imagina, pour couvrir 
la iransition cle la Heine Oliristino a la caudidaturo du Princo do 
Cobourg, de clfivorsor sur nioi rimpopularitfi do la canrlidaturo do 
Trapani, en faisant roteutir los journaux do I’otonnante absnrdito 
que c'fitait moi, Louis Pliilippo, qui avais voulu imposor Trapani 
uux Eoines ot a I’Espagne; moi, qui n’avais ni ue ponvais avoir 
d’autro prddileotion pour lui qua oolle qni rosultait de 00 que jo 
savais qu’il etait celui des descendants do Philippe V. auquol los 
deux Reines aooordaiont leur profwence ; moi, bion coiinu, j’oso 
le dire, pour le soin minutioux avec lequel j’ai couBtammont 
veille A ce que mon gouvornenient s’abstlut do toute ingfironoo 
quelconque dans les affaires iuterieurcs des autros pays, on 
Espague comme eu Belgique, coramo on Suisse, comme partout * 
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moi ctifin, qui ni Lvisc lo miiiktorc cIg Tliiera, eii 183(3, pouv 
avi'oter I’invasion imminoiite tlosariueos Prancaises eu E.-pagnu ! 
II osL yraimeut surpreimnt qn’on face do tai^t do foils, dc taut de 
preavus do mou respoct pour rindupciidance dc tons les Etafcs ut 
do tons Ics goTivoi'nomonts, j’iiie dte expose it voh'o rrprodnire 
cette acensabiou dirigeo contre moi povsoiinclleinont dans I’acticle 
ri'^cemment public dans le Times, avec lo titro, en gi-osscs lettrea, 
de French BicLiiUan in Spain, 

Tonies ces manoouvros ameucinjnt la ddmnrcho it Inqitclle la 
Eeino Chrisliiio so laiasa ontraiuer, cii expediant an agent soevot 
2 Dorleur d’une lotteo d’elle pour le Due do Cobourg, it rolTct dc 
lui doinaiidor la main do son cousin le Prince Leopold dc Saxo- 
Coboni'g pour la Roino sa iille. La loyanto de Lord Aberdeen 
lo ] 3 orla it nous doimcr imuiediateraont connaissanco dc eette 
demarclie, qni .iions ayoit <lt 6 cacli^o a Madrid, ct il y ajonta 
I’assuranco quo ni la Rciiio Victoria, ui le Prince Albert, iii le 
gonvornemont do sa Mnjoatd no donneraient ni appiii, ni en- 
conragomoiit quclconquc ii la demaude de la Reiue Christine. 
Nous lui roproscnl dmoa qtie, d’aprbs 00 qi^i s’lStait 2 Jas.s 6 outre 
nons Bur co cliapitro, nous avious droit do reclamor de lui nne 
rdirression jdus positive do la jjaii quo des agents Anglais avaieut 
priao anx intrigues qui avaieut amend cetto d 6 niarche de la Reine 
Christine j ot on ofibt, Lord Aberdeen adrcissa nne sdvoi’o repri- 
niande it M, Rulwor, qiii fnt sur le point, dil-on, de donuer sa 
deniis.sio]i; inais neaumoins il resta a Madrid. 

Tel etait I’ctat des oliosos, lorsqno Lord Abci’dccn qnitta le 
ministoi’o, ot y fnt rcmplaco par Lord Palmerston. Pen aiu’os 
son installation an Foreign Office, Lord Palmerston commnniqua 
an Comte de Jarnao la non voile instruction qn’il avail adressuo 
& M. Bnlwor sur les affaires d’Espagne, et qui etait di'jii oxpodiee 
depuis i)lusiour.s jours, sans qu’on odt jng6 it proi)OB de nous en 
donnor connaissanco prdalable, praoede qui n’dtait gnore con- 
forrao notre entente oordiale, et a ce a qnoi nous 6tions habitues 
par nos rapports do oondunee rociproque aveo Lord Abei-deen. 
Dans cetto instruction, Lord Palmerston limitait troia les Princes 
dont rAnglotoiTO admettait la candidature & la main do la Reine 
d’Espagno Isabelle II., aavoir, 

1. Lo Prince Ldopoid de Saxe-Cobourg; 

2. lion Francois d’Assise, Due do Oadix ; 

3. Don Enrique, Dno de SfiviUe, 
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En voyani lo iioiii tin Prince fie Cobonrg; place siir colto lish*, 
et place on en premiere ligne, lo Coinfe flo Javnac en i'ut 
stnpefail-. II tlifc a, Lord PalinorE,lon quo c’etaiL ooidraire nnx 
assurances qne Lord Aberdeen avait constamnieiiti donneoa, et 
qti’il deinandnit quo cette candidature Ifit rctrnnclieo do la liste. 
Lord Palmerston reponilit quo cola serait im])ossible de tontes 
manieres, pnisque I’instruction dlait dejii pnrtio; qno d’ailleurs 
colic mesnro aynnt ole adoptee dans lo Cabinet, il no ponvait 
pins y Tairo do cbangoinents a Ini sonl, et qu’il no so sentait ptis 
dispose a on proposer aiionn au Cabinet. 

Lo roste do rinatrnclioii no ponvait pas nous paraitre pins 
satisfaisanl, Elio 61 ail snr nn tout antro ton el dans nuc direc¬ 
tion tri's-differonlo de eollos do Lord Abordoon. T1 n’y avail ni 
iudico, ni reoouimanflatlon do bon accord eutro nons; el la 
tendiinco do touto I’instruction etait d’assnrer lo concours et 
I’apimi do I’Angleterro a co parti projrroH.sifllo, qni n’est an fond, 
dn inoins I'l nics yenx, qno lo m 6 mo por/i n'ouhilwmiairo dent 
I’uscendant ainncluil on Eaiwgnotaul do ddplorablcs dvenemonts, 
soil dans los afFiiires do la Oranjn, soit on sonmcttnnt ot abandon- 
nant la jeuno Xloino au joug de la regence d’E.S))artoro. 

Do semblables inatruotiouB dovniont fnii’O craindro lo mion- 
vollomont de oo.s scenos dcaastrensoa; ot, on eflbl, olios rdpanrli- 
rent I’alarmo dans lo palais do Madrid anssitot qn’ollps y furout 
connuos. II y eut un I’eviromcul immedial, la Rciue Cliristino 
en tote de cenx-li mfiines qni I’avaiont entraineo il fairo la pro¬ 
position an Duo do Coboiii'g, ot tons, crniguant d 6 ja lo I’onou- 
vollemont de I’insurroctlon progrossisto recemmonl tennineo on 
Galico, et qni avait donnd lion a rexpnlsiou do Don Enrique, so 
tonruferont vers nons, on demandant do faii’e immediatenionl et 
simnltanement les deux xnaringes de la Eoino avoc Don Pran^ois 
d’Assise et de I’lnfauto avoe Montponsior. Cotto siinnltaneitd 
etait non-senlomout le siius quit non do la Roino Cliristino 2 >our 
acceptor Don Erangois d’Assise, qn’ollo ii’avait pas dosfro jns- 
qu’alors, mais Icvoou dn niinisi^re et do tons los Flspagnols qni 
regardaient la prompto oonclnsion des denx maringes commo le 
seul moyen de mettre nn terme anx incertitudes snr Icsqncllos so 
fondaient lea cspdrances des bommos qni pr 62 iaraiont de uouvollos 
insuiTQclions. 

En voyant ce reviroment sondain, les agents Anglais, plus d’nn 
mois apros les instructions do Lord ralmorston, qni avaiont 
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ficlmis la caiiiliclatni’o cln Prince Leopold do Cobonrg, s’eftbr- 
cerent de faire prdvaloii' la oaudidatTH’o de Don Enrirjne. Eieu no 
ponvait filro ])lus iiitGni])Csti^ pnisqn'il n’clait cpio trop notoiro 
quo Don Enriqno otait lo clicf, on plnldfc I’ageni de toutes les 
nuiinces do ruvolutionnaires, et Loi-d Palmoi’ston a aclicvo do le 
roiidro iout a fait inipossilile, on roconimaudant sa candidature 
dims dos docmnonts oflieiels. 

11 ost, jo crois, incontestablemont evident, par ce long expose, 
quo, dxx elite de I’Angleterre, on ne a’est pas du tout iiiainteiiu 
snr la ligno dont on etait oouvenn avec moi; qu’on a posltive- 
niont accopte la candidature dn Prince Leopold do Cobonrg, 011 
la plafant en tote de cellea auxqnclles Ic gouvcrnoiucnt Anglais 
no faisnit aticune objection; qn’on a ainsi voudn probables, et 
memo imminentes, des combiiiaisons absolument coutraircs a 
cellos dans lesquclles nous etions tombes d’accovd do nous ren- 
former; et qu’ou m’a ainsi inis en ilroit et ])lac6 dans la neoessite 
d’usor do nria liberie pour eebapper ii ces combiiiaisons, coiimio 
inon gouvernoment arait toujonrs annonce qn’jl le fortiil, s’ll y 
etait re'duit. Ce ii’est done point moi qui ai 2 n’iB I’iuitiativo et 
doim6 I’eicemjile do la deviation do nos conventions iiromieres. 
Jo ii'ai fait quo sublr la n6cessite de cetto d6viation commenceo 
ailleuvs, ot contre inon attente. 

Cela posiS, je vais diro nottoment en qnoi consislo la deviation 
de moil cote. Elle coiisistc en cc que j’auraiB oonclu et fait le 
mariage du Due de Moiifcponsior, non pas avant le manage do la 
Reine d’Eisyiagne, oar elle sera luariee au Due de Cadix au 
moment oil mou fils sora mari6 a I’lnfiinte, mais avant quo la 
Reine ait cu nii enfant. Voila toutc la deviation, rien de iilus, 
rien do raoiiis. Jo veu.x inaiuteiiant I’apprecior ii sa juste valeur, 
en entrant dans des details que tu fei’as connaitro, coinmo tu 
pourras, a la Reine Victoria ; car jc les crois utiles a la complete 
i^lucidation de ralFaire, et on iie .se laisse pas ari’eter iinr do petits 
nienagemeuts, qnand, aiiros uiie vie oommo la iniouno, on se 
trouve, jionr la premiere fobs, expose au soupfon, ou mome a 
raccnsatiori d’avoir mrm^ne de parole. 

Jo I’ai dit jilns baut, ct e’est un fait notoire, il n’a leiiu qu’S, 
moi, que raon fils, soit Anmale, soit Montfieiisior, oponsiU la 
Reine d’Espagiie; je no I’ai pas vouln, ot j’ai an resistor a toutes 
les instances dont j’ai 6t& ontoure jiour m’y faire coiiscntir. 
Ainsi, eu deslrant, oomme je I’ai loujours lait, quo mon fils 
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opouhtib rinfiinf'C, parooqne eoUc allianco dc famillo -mo eonvc- 
jiait sous tons los mpports, el qu’ello ootivonaifc ennli'UH'nL a la 
Reino cst a tons los T7iioiis, jo no voulais la coutractov (iii’iinlanb 
quo riiifiiuto ne cleviondraifc pas vtres&uiirmrnt la Rciiie d’llJs- 
l^iguc, et jo voulais mo doiuioracel I'gard aulaul do gimuitios 
quo le compoidaicnt la sduaLion rapproclide dii trAuo oil so 
trouvait rin/lxntc, ct los inccrfitndcs de la vie liainaiiio. Load 
Abcrdoon so montraifc satisfait dp ccttc disposiHon; nuiis il vouliiit 
line gavaidio oonivo la possibilifd do la sii'ti’illld de la Roiiio : dfc 
coniuie cola eiitvait dgalomont dans mps vnos, cpla ii’ppvonva pas 
d'ohjcotioii do nia pavt. Copoiidaufc, on y adhdmnb, jo dovais 
conaidurcr coinnio oiiteiidu qn’il n’y auvaib plus d’olijoctious do 
la 2®'’^ ^lo I’AiiglclciTo, ni dc ses agonts, a co quo inon fils 
iqiDusilb rjnfunbo; et il n’est quo ti’o]> noluiro qu’il y ou a eii pai' 
anbicqiatiou, de toubea los ponlcnra, do tons los degi'cs. 

En Spiiloiiibre, 1845, lorsqao Lord Aberdeen me pai'la pour la 
proniiore fois nu Chateau d’En dn tiiariago do Moul pensior avco 
I’lntaute, la Roitio Isabello II., qnoiqao Agdo do quiiizo aiis nioins 
nn nioia, n’dlaib pas encore nubile, ct jo puis diro on bonto siiin'rlh', 
que taut quo cefc pLat de sanld do la Boino nnraib dure, il iinruit 
for-nid pour nioi, mfluic sans raes jiom’pai'lers avoo Lord Abevdoou, 
uu ob&taolo absoln -il co quo lo Duo do Moniponsior ppousilt 
I'Infauto sa scour, Mais la Boino cbiiiib tlovonno niilnln duus lo 
cournnt do I'hivoi’, ct so trouvaut, solon los assuvaiicos qni nous 
on onfc dte donndes, dans la inoillouro oondition do nidulili*, cob 
obstacle disparaissait, ot il no rcstaib plus qu’ii savoir si I’oijonx 
qu’cllo oboisissnit prosontait lui-mAuio uuo bouuo oondition do 
virilUS. 11 me pai’aib certain, d’nprps los inronualions, mome 
trba-ininutionses, qui ont oto rocucillios h Madrid sur Don 
Eran 9 ois d’Assise, qu’il so trouvo dans ootte oondition, ot quo 
par consequent toutos los probabilitps so r6unis.sont pour tairo 
esperer que lour maiiago aura lignoo. La difipronce onti'o so 
contciiter do la celebration da mariago do la Boino avoo Don 
Pran^ois d’Assiso pour c<51(5brer celui du Due do Montponsior, ou 
attendre la naissance de lour pi-omior enfant, so reduit done d co 
qu’il y ait daim vies au lieu d’uiie soule outre rinfaiite ot la suc¬ 
cession au trdne. 

Neanmoins je pnis dire, et encore en touto siucArit<5, que 
j’aurois prefdro attondre ootte naissance, s’il no m’avait ptii 
ddmontr^ qiiB oe ddlai aurait pour consequence de fairs inauqnor 




